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OCTOBER I. 

I 

A HTMN TO THE PRAISE OF GOD. 

ALli theheaveuly host glorify tb« Power and Majesty 
of the Creator; vid all the spheres which roll in the 
immensity of space, celebrate the wisdom of his works. 
The sea, the mountains, the forests, and the deeps^ 
whicli a single act of his will has created ; are the he- 
ralds of his lore, and declare his power. 

Shall I alone be silent? Shall I not chaunt a hymn to 
his picaise ?-^My soul longs to soar up to his throne ; 
and if my language be imperfect, let my tears express 
the love I feel tp my Father and my Friend. 

Yes, my tongue is that of a stammerer ; but let the 
Most High see, that the holiest flanie burns on the 
altar of my heart. But how shall I praise thbb t 
Could I take the beams of the sun for my pencil, I 
could not sketch a single ray of thy essence : the 
purest spirits can offer thee but imperfect praise. 

By what power is it that millions of suns shine with. 
so much splendor? Who has traced out the*wonderful 
course of those rolling spheres 1 By what bond are 
they connected? By what power are they influenced? 
It is by thy breath, O Jehovah I It is by^thy almighty 
word. 
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All proceeds from thee. Thou didst speak, and 
worlds sprang into existence : then was our globe 
produced. The birds and fish, the cattle, and the wild 
beasts which sport in the forests ; and finally, man 
himself came to inhabit it, and rejoice in thy works. 

Thou cheerest our sight with delightful and varie- 
gated prospects ; our eyes wander over the green field ; 
or contemplate the forest which seems to touch the 
clouds : sometimes they view the sparkling dew-drops, 
with which thou waterest the flowers ; or follow the 
windings of the limpid stream, in which the trees are 
teflected. 

In order to break the violence of the winds ; and at 
the same time to afford us the most enchanting pros- 
pects ; the mountains arise, dnd frdm them the whole- 
some springs proceed. Thou watersst the dry vallies 
with rain and dew: tibou coolest the airwith the gen- 
tle breeze. 

It is through thee that the band q{ spring spreads 
the green carpet under our feet : it is thou whogfldest 
the ears of corn ; and tingest the grape with its purple 
hue ; and when the cold comes 4d benumb nature, 
thou wrappest her up in a glittering veil. 

By thee the human 'mind penetrates even to the 
starry heavens : by thee man knows the past, and can 
discern truth from falsehood, the appearance from the 
reality: Uy thee he judges, desires, or^fears: by thee 
he conquers death, find escapes from the tomb. 

Lord ! My tongue shall rehearse thy mighty acts ; 
only disdain not the praises of him whOj i>efore ilxee^ 
is but a feeble worm. Thou who readest my hearty 
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xk^n to accept the emotions wbich U ftcK snA the 
gratitude whi<;)i it is unabk to express. 
. Whea t}iy imrcy shall ^iconipass my bead with an 
immortal crown, and I shall he pieaented faultless 
•before the presence of thy glory, then shall I exalt 
•thy majesty with praises more ^ubUme. O happy 
moment! long desired, and ardently wished for, hasten 
thy -af^tearance ! Then shall joy, without any mixture 
4»f sorrow, for ever overflow my heart ! 



OCTOBER II. 

THB EFFECTS OF FIRS. 

J^OTHiNa in nature can exceed the violence of 
fire : and we cannot without astonbhmeot, reflect on 
'4he effects which it produces in all bodies, and the 
extreme activi^ of its particles. But how few attend 
to these effects, <»* judge them worthy of their obser- 
vation 1 In all our domestic afiairs, we daily feel the 
beneficial influence of fire ; and perhaps this is the 
reason that we commonly pay so little attention to it. 
It is my duty, however, to put the reader in mind of 
this divine benefit, and cause him, if possible, to feel 
all its worth. 

One effect of fire, wUch falls under every persoo^s 

notice,, is that of dilMing the bodies which it pene- 

'tiates. A piece of iron, ^fitted to a hole kk a itietal 

opiate, sa that 'it m$vy easily .pass througfi when codd. 
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wiU not enter when hot : but let it cool, and it passes 
through as easily as before. 

This dilatation produced by fire, is still mote Sen- 
ble in fluid bodies ; particularly in wine, beer, and 
air : were it not for this the thermometer, by which 
we measure the different degrees of heat, would be 
entirely useless. 

Observe the effect of fire on compact inanimate bo* 
dies : how soon do they melt and are changed, partly 
into a fluid, and partly into a solid of a different sort ! 
It communicates fluidity to ice, oil, and all fat sub- 
stances, and to metals in genefal. What renders 
these bodies susceptible of this change is, that their 
combination is more simple, and that the partitles of 
which they are composed, are more homogencal than 



those of other bodies. The fire penetrates their pores 
more easily, and succeeds sooner in separatiifg the 
parts from each other. Hence it is, that some of these 
matters evaporate, when the fire penetrates them in 
too great a quantity, and with too much violence. 
. Some solid bodies undergo other changes : sand, flint, 
slate, quartz, and spar, vitrify in the -fire : clay is 
changed by it into stone: marble, calcareous stones, 
and chalk, are turned into lime. These different ef- 
fects do not proceed from the fire, but from the dif- 
ferent properties of those bodies on which it acts. It 
may produce three different effects on the same body, 
vie. melt, vitrify, and reduce it into lime : provided 
the body be composed of three different matters ;.tbe 
one mefalic, the other vitrifiahk^ and the third calca-- 
rams. But fire by itself produces no new substance ; 
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ijt only dbcovers those parts which were before Jiidden 
in. the bodies on which it acts. . 

As io fluids , fire produces two effects on them : it 
causes them to hailt and reduces them to vapour^ 
These vapours are formed of the most subtile parti* 
cles of those bodies, united to particles of fire. Hence 
it is that the vapours ascend, because they are lighter 
than air. 

As to animals, fire produces through all parts of 
their bodies the sensation of warmth. Without this 
element, the life of man could not be preserved ; for 
a portion of fire is requisite in the blood to keep it in 
motion. In order to preserve this motion and warmth, 
we ev^ry moment imbibe a portion of fresh air, to* 
lyhich fire is ever united : while,^ou the other hsM^d, 
we expel the air which, having remained sometime la 
our lungs, had lost its elasticity, and was loaded with 
superfluous humours. 

All these reflections should confirm us in this im- 
portant truth, that God refers every thing to the wel- 
fare of mankind ; and that he constantly places proofs 
of his love every where before our eyes. How many 
advantages accrue to us from the efliects of fire only 1 
By the union of fire and air the seasons are renewed ; 
the moisture of the soil, and the health of men pre* 
served. By means of fire, water is put in motion; 
and without this it would speedily lose its fluidity. 
By its gentle action in all organized bodies, it brings 
them gradually to their complete perfection. It pre- 
serves the branch in the bud ; the plant in the seed ; 
and the embryo in the egg. It prepares our food pro- 
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perly : it coBtribotesmnch to the formation of metals, 
and renders tbeni fit for use. Finally ; when we col« 
l^t the various properties of fire, we may see that 
tfnrougfa it the Creator has dispersed a multitude of 
blessings over the whole globe : a truth which Ought 
to be deeply impressed on our hearts; and excite us to 
love the Author of our being ; and inspire us with 
contentment. The more we search into the nature of 
things, the more we shall see that all concur to the 
accomplishment of the most perfect end. Every where 
we may observe magnificentphins; a wonderful order, 
comiexioB, and constant harmony between the parts 
and the wkdhi the means and the end. TV> be con- 
TiBced -of this requires no extraordinary exertions of 
mind : tet us only contemplate nature quietly ; and by 
the aid of our senses, we shall in most cases be fnH^ 
assured, that all the works of God are fidl of wisdom 
\od goodness. 
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■ 

SiBDS have already afforded us many* tnnocent 
pleasures. Now that a great part of these sprightly 
inhabitants of the air have disappeared, and will not 
return for a considerable time, let us once more re- 
flect upon them ; and let the subject excite us to me- 
ditate with the most lively sentiments ofgratituHe and 
joy on their Creator and ours. We may find great 
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pleasure in considering the different instincts, which 
Ood h^ given to birds. None of these instincts is 
superfluous, or useless ; each is indispensably neces- 
sary to the. preservation and wellbeing of the animal ; 
and the little we know of this subject is sufficient to 
give us the most exalted idea of the wisdom and good-; 
ness of God. 

In the first place, when we reflect on the instinct 
which leads birds to move ; we may find in that alonCj, 
a just subject of admiration. Experience may con- 
vince us that bodily motions require more than strength 
and wellfonned pliant limbs. It is not till aftei* many 
trials and falls that we are able to balance ourselves; 
to walk with ease^ to run, leap, rise up, and sit 
down : and yet these motions seem more easy to bodies 
constructed like ours, than to birds. These animals 
also have two feet ; but their bodies do not rest per- 
pendicularly on thera, they project both before and 
behind ; and yet a chick will stand straight, and run 
about almost as soon as it is out qf the shell. Young 
ducks, just hatched by a ben, know their owu^ele- 
ment, and swim about in the water without example 
or instruction. Other birds know bow to ri^e up from 
theif nests into the air, balances themselves, pursue 
their course, making equaLstrokes with their wings in 
true time; stretch out their feet to' balance their 
body ; use their tail like an oar, or rudder, .to direct 
their flight ; and m^e long jouruies from tbek native 
country to unkiiow^n rej^ims. 

They also prQyide. their food with admirable art I An 
art which they bf^lJ^g into the world with th^m. Some 
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birds, though not aquatic, live on fish : they must ne- 
cessarily find it more difficult to seize their prey than 
water-fowl. Who teaches them their natural instinct 
in this case 7 They stand on the brink of the strange 
element, and when a shoal of fish comes (which they 
can discover at a distance) they pursue them, skim 
along the surface, and suddenly dive into the water, 
and carry off a fish. Who gave the birds of prey their 
piercing sight, courage, and the weapons, without 
which they could not possibly subsist? Who points out 
to the stork the place where she may find frogs and in* 
lects to feed on 1 In order to find them she must seek 
them, not only in the meadows, but also in the fur- 
rows of the field ; she must continue her search till 
near the morning, when the other birds awake. What 
incredible strength must the condaur have, seeing it 
can carry away a sheep, or a deer ; and prey upon an 
ox ! How can we reconcile with the wild nature of the 
quail, (a characteristic which no education can entirely 
corre'bt) that maternal instinct which causes her to 
adopt little birds of every species, which she not only 
takes under her protection, but bestows on them the 
tenderest cares ! What cunning does the crow use to 
secure the prey, which she cannot devour at once 1 
She hides it in places such as other ^rows do not fre* 
quent : and when she is hungry again, how well does 
she know the magazine where she has laid it up ! 
We might spend many years in multiplying obser- 

• vations of this kind ; without being able to explain 

• the principal mysteries contained in the instinct of 
birds. But even the little we do know of this subject 
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may tend, in a most pleasing manner, to engage those 
whose hearts. are disposed to contemplate the works of 
nature, and to exalt thenato still more noble pursuits. 
To this point I wish td conduct the reader. Let none 
be contented with barely considering the instinct and 
£iculties of birds: this should be only the first step to 
sublimer meditations. Let our admiration of these fa- 
culties raise our hearts to that God from whom tketf 
have received them: and who has prepared and com- 
bined so many things for the subsistence and multipH- 
cationof this part of hid creatures. Let us not say that 
nature teaches these birds this art, or that industry 
which surprises us so much: if you separate nature 
from its Autiipr, it is then a word destitute of meam'ug. 
Let us rather glorify the Creator, and acknowledge 
that it is HE alone who gives wisdom even to the 
fowls of the air.. 
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ANIMAL REPRODUCTIONS. 

Here we discover a new scene of wonders which 
seem totally to contradict the principles which have 
been adopted, relative to the formation of organic 
bodies. It has long been thought, that animals could 
only be multiplied either by eggs or young ones: but, 
this principle must be admitted with some caution; as 
it is still liable to several exceptions. It is now found 
that there are some animal bodies, which may be di- 

B 5 
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vided into as many complete bodies as we please; fbr 
each part nviil speedily repair what is deficient, in order 
to make a complete animal, after having been sepa- 
rated from its original. It is now no longer doubted, 
that the polypus belongs to the class ^of animals : al- 
though it resembles plants, not only in its form, but 
also in the mode of its propagation. The bodies of 
these zoophites may be cut either across, or length- 
wise; and these bits will become so many complete 
polypes: even from the skin, or smallest bits cut off, 
there -will grow one or more of these animals. And, 
if several bits cut off be put together at the ends, they 
will reunite so perfectly, and nourish each other, that 
they soon become one and the same body. This dis- 
covery has given rise to other experiments, which 
have proved that polypes are not the only aninMils, 
which can live and grow after being cut in pieces. 

The commoa earthworm will multiply after being 
cut in two. To the tail part there grows a head, and 
the two parts then become two complete worms. After 
havhig cut the worm in two, it would be in vain to 
attempt to unite the parts ; they will never join. They 
remain for some time in the same state, only grow a 
little smaller r afterwards, at the cut extremity, a little 
whitish button begins to appear, which grows larger, 
and then lengthens by degrees. Shortly after rings 
appear, which are at first very close together, but 
extend insensibly on all sides. It then forms itself 
new lungs, a new heart, a new stomach, and with 
these several other organs. 

The following experiment ma^ be made daily with 
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nails. Cat off thetr heads dose to their horosy and 
in a certain space this bead will .be reproduced. 

A siaiilar change takes place in crabM: break off 
one of their claws, and put the animal agaui into its 
ekment^ and in some time the claw will be entirely 
reproduced. 

Another very, wonderful experiment has been nuKk 
by Mr. Dumahel^ ou the thigh of a chicken. . After 
the thigh-bone, which had been broken, was perfectly 
restored, so that a callus was completely formed, he 
cut off ^11 the flesb even to the botis; the parts were 
gradually reproduced, and the circulation entirely re-^ 
stored! 

We are convinced then that some animab are per^^ 
petnated by being divided: and we cannot doubt, that 
the young of certain insects may be produced in the ' 
same way as a branch is from the tree: that they may 
be cut in pieces, and the smallest piece become a com 
plete animal : that they may be turned inside out like 
a glove, cut' in pieces, and then turned Jigain; and 
nevertheless still eat, live, grow, and propagate! 
Here a question arises, which no naluralbt can answer 
in a satisfactory manner: How can these parts, thus 
eut off, be again reproduced? It must b^ taken for 
granted in this case, that germs are spread through 
every part of the body; while in other cases they are 
confined to one part. These germs unfold themselves, 
when they meet with proper uourishmeni;: thns in 
cutting one of these animals, the germ is furnished 
with the requisite juices, which would have been con- 
ducted elsewhere, had not their course been thus in- 
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terrupted. Tiie superfluous juices cause those parts 
to unfold themselveSj which without this woiild have 
continued attached to each other. Every part of the 
polype, and the worm; contains in itself all the viscera 
necessary to the animal; as the bud does all therudi-. 
^ments of the tree. These parts, essential to life, are 
dispersed over all the body, and the circulation is 
carried on even in the smallest parts. 

As we cannot comprehend all the means which the 
Author of Nature may make use of to distribute life 
and feeling through such a prodigious multitude of 
beings; so we must not assert that the animals al- 
ready mentioned are the only ones, which, in refer- 
ence to their mode of propagating, are exceptions to 
^ie general rule. The fecundity of nature, or rather 
the infinite wisdom of the Creator, must ever surpass 
our w^ak conceptions. The hand that has formed tlie 
polypus and the earthworm, has shewed us that it can, 
when necessary^ simplify the animal constitution. It 
has sijnplified them more still, and descending always 
by insensible gradations, has arrived at the utmost 
limits of animal nature: but of these utmost limits we 
are ignorant: let us feel a deep conviction of this igno- 
rance, and admire and adore the supreme wisdom. 
It is nevermore sublime than in those cases, in which 
it is impossible for us to discover its footsteps. 

Thes«» animal reproductions should remind us of the 
great change which shall take place in the day of the 
resurrection. What we see now in miuiature, will be 
then manifested in magnitude. What we now observe 
m other bodies, we shall then experience in our own: 
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'from the smallest particles a body will spriag up,, fitted 
for the enjoyment of an eternal felicity^ 
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THE ORGANS OF TASTE. 

\ r B should not be so happy, as we really are, if we 
had not the faculty of distinguishing different kinds of 
meat and drink by tasting. The great variety of fruit 
at this season, may naturally lead us to reflect on this 
subje<;t« Our pleasure would be greatly diminished, 
if the-|?ear, the .apple^ the plum, and the grape, had 
all the same flavour. The power to distinguish them, 
or m other words, the sense of taste, is a gift of God's 
goodness, and a proof of his wisdom, on which we 
should reflect with gratitude to our Creator. 

But by what means do we taste, and distinguish our 
^ood] The f^i^ue is the principal organ : and, that it 
,mav answer this end, its surface is covered viitli ner* 
vuus papillae, by means of which we distinguish tlie 
flavour of the salts which dissolve on the tongue. 
Tasting therefore depends on tl>e nerves ; and this is 
clearly seen in dissecting the tongue; for, after the 
membrane which covers it is taken oflf, a multitude of 
roots where the nerves terminate appear, and these 
are the nervous papillae that give us the sensation of 
taste: and where these are not, the sensatioa iai 
"wanting. 

AVhen we put highly flavoured things under the 
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tonnriie, we are scarcely scDsible* of It tiU tbeyi«re 9Ar 
tenuated ; and till we bring them.on iu sy^face: then 
weHistiu^uish their flavour: consequently the sensa- 
tion of taste is in its full force only where the nervous 
papillae are most numerous ; and this is the part nearest 
to the throat. To be further convinced that tasting is 
occasioned by the nerves^ we need only examine the 
tongue of a dog or a cat. On their tongue the nervous 
papillae are situated towards the root ; the forepart is 
destitute; but the palate is covered with them: hence 
it is that these animals have no sensation of taste in the 
tip of their tongue. 

Let us continue our reflections for a few moments 
longer on this subject. How ingeniously is this organ, 
of ta;^te formed ; all the parts of which no anatomist 
has yet been able tp find out? Is it not a proof of great 
wisdom, that the tongue should have more nerves 
and fibres in proportion than any other part of the 
body ; and that it should be full of small pores, that 
salts and all savoury particles should penetrate deeper 
and in greater quantity into the nervous papillae? Is 
it not a proof of the same wisdom, that the branches 
of the nerves which are spread over the palate and 
throat to assist mastication, should extend their 
branches towards the nose and eves, as if to inform 
the organs of sight and smellliig that they should con- 
tribute their part toward the discernment of food? 
Another thing worthy of admiration is, the duration 
of the organs of taste. Notwithstanding the delicacy 
of their structure, they last longer than instruments of 
stone or steel. Our clothes wear out^ our flesh fades. 
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oorvery bones dry up; bttt the seose of taste samvcs 
tbem all. What admirabie designs may we discover 
eve» lift tbe apparatus of these organs ! O main thou 
art the only creature that knows he is endowed with 
soises; and the only one capable of raising himself to- 
wards God by the contemplation and use of these 
organs. 

Strenuously endeavour by the assistance of Divine 
grace to make a proper use of these faculties. If tkau 
wilt not acknowledge the goodness of thy Creator, 
who shall render him that homage ? Thou eiijoyest 
more through the sense of taste than any other crea- 
ture: for the animals have but few things on which 
they like to feed ; but thy Creator has prepared for 
thee, meats and drinks as various as they are abundant. 
Reflect on the abundance which the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms provide for thee. '.'Heaven 
and earth, air and ocean, pay thee tribute. Whereso- 
ever thou turnest, thou mayest behold the gifts of 
God. The tops oif the niountahis, the bottom of the 
vallres, and the beds of lakes and rivers, furnish thee 
with aliments and pleasures.'^ 

It is reasonable that we should highly esteem this 
gift of our Creator ; but let us not esteem it beyond 
the design of the donor. The sense of taste is given 
us to be the means of accomplishing a noble end. 
How indescribably foolish would it be to make the 
whole of our happiness consist in those pleasures, of 
which this sense is the organ ! and to live only to 
please the palate with savoury meats and delicious 
drinks! Let us take care not to bring ourselves to a 
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lerel with the brute, whose principal happiness coor 
sists in eating and drinking. Let us remember that 
we have an immortal soul, which cannot be satisfied 
but by the Supreme Good. To have a true taste for 
this good, earnestly to desire to be nourished by it, is 
that wherein the wisdom and true felicity of the maR 
and the Christian consists 



OCTOBER VI. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD WITH RESPECT TO 

NATURAL EVRNT3. 

All the events which take place in the sky, on the 
earth, in the sea, and in the air, are regulated accord- 
ing to prescribed natural laws. But it would be foolish 
not to acknowledge a particular influence of God, 
which directs natural things according to ills own 
views; and causes tbem to concur in accomplbhing 
his own designs. He makes use of natural causes to 
chastise mankind ; and thus^ at his command, the air 
is pure or corrupt, the seasons fruitful or unproduc- 
tive. He prevents or assists the designs of men ; 
sometimes by winds and storms; and sometimes by 
the flux or reflux of the sea. It is true, that God does 
not in general interrupt the course of nature; but it is 
equally true, that nature cannot act without his energy 
and concurrence. The parts of which the visible 
world is composed cannot ,use their power as they 
please; and God can influence his creatures without 
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reversing the order of nature. Fire, water, wind, and 
' rain, have their natural and particular causes, and 
particular virtues : but God uses them in a manner 
suitable to their nature, to execute his designs. He 
■onakes use of the heat of the sun to warm the earth, 
and render it fruitful. He employs the rain and the 
wind to purify and cool the ^ir, but it is always in 
such a way, and in such a degree, as best consists 
with his own views. 

" A great part of the blessings- and evils which we 
experience here below, proceed from surrounding oB- 
jects ; but as God interests himself in all that happens 
to man, (le must of course influence these objects, and 
act through every part of nature. On this are founded 
the rewards and punishments of virtue and vice. Peace 
and prosperity crown the one; and when he -pleases^ 
' famine and pestilence scourge the other. In a word, 
aid natural causes are in the hand of God, and imme< 
diately under the guidance of his providence. Men 
themselves furnish proofs of this. How often does 
their industry triumph over nature! They catmot in* 
deed change the essence of things, but they know how 
to use natural causes so that effects may result from 
them, which would never i^ave taken place had it not 
been for the art and direction of man. Now, if the 
Most High has in some measure subjected natural 
things to human industry, with how much more rea- 
son may he reserve to himself the direction and govern- 
ment of all these things? 

From all this we may conclude, how necessary it is 
that a particular Providence should watch over the gch 
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vernmeiit of the world. Natural causes are doubtless 
excellent instruments ; but, in order that they may 
be useful, they must be put into the hands of a skilful 
workman. It would be an unreasonable wish that 
Grod would change the established laws of nature: foi^ 
instance, if we should fall at any time into the 6re or 
into the water ; that we should not be burnt by the 
one, or drowned in the other. Nor is Diviiie Provi- 
dence obliged to preserve us, when we shorten our 
lives by our own inteB4>eraiice : for it is^ot to be ex- 
f^cted that God will work miracles to save men from 
those eVils. which they brii^ lypon thei|iselves by their 
irregularity and misconduct* It is our duty to attri* 
bate to a particular Providence all those kind dispen- 
sations which relieve our wants, and hU our hearts 
with joy. But all the disorders of nature are at the 
same time effiects of the wrath of God, who maLes 
use of them for. the punishxneot of sanners. It is on 
this truth, that on one hand we found onr prayers ai^ 
supplications for the blessings of heaven, peace of con* 
scince, and fruitful seasons ; and oo the other, our 
thanksgivings to God for the BKUufoMjuercieawexe* 
ceive from faisiiaiiii^ 
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THE INlXHAtTSTIBLB BtGUES. OF NATURE. 

V 

xV ATURB IS so liberal to us, so abundant in means 
to supply the wants of ali creatures, so rich in ^tf , 
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that they can no more be numbered than the drops of 
water in the ocean. 

How many things does one single man need in th« 
coarse of a life of sixty years ! How much is necessary 
for eating, drinking, clothing ; for the sweets, con- 
veniencies^ pleasures, amusements, and duties of so* 
ciety ; without mentiomng extraordinary cases, and 
unforeseen wants and accidents. From the king to 
the beggar, in sill states, conditions, and ages in hu-* 
Hian life ; from the infant to the old man ; in all na* 
tions of the earth, and according to the different modeii 
of life of the mhabitants ; each person has his particu- 
lar wants : what suits one will not suit another, and 
all require different kinds of food, and means of sub* 
sistence. Notwithstanding this, we find that nature 
provides for all, and liberally supplies every want ; so 
tiiat each individual receives all that is necessary f(^ 
his support. Since the foundation of the woild the 
earth has not failed to open her bosom; the mines 
have not heea exhausted ; the sea always furnishes 
subsistence for an infinity of creatures ; and plants and 
trees have always produced seeds and. germs, whidr 
shoot forth and become fruitful at their proper sea* 
sons : beneficent nature varies her riches, that she 
may not be too much exhausted in one place ; and 
when one kind of plants, fruits, and other provisions 
begins to fait, she produces others, and does it in 
inch a manner, that the desire and taste of mankind 
should lead them to prefer those which are most 
.abundant. 

Nature is also a wise, oeconoraist, who takes care 
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that nothing shall be lost. She knows how to turn 
every thing to profit. Insects serve for food to the 
largest animals : and those are useful to man in one 
way or other. If they provide him not with food, 
they afford him clothing, or arms and means of de- 
fence : and some which are not profitable for any of 
the abjove purposes, procure him at least useful medi- 
cines. Even when disease diminishes, certain kinds of 
animals, nature repairs that loss by* an increase of 
others. Even the dust, dead carcases, putrid and 
corrupted matter, are all made use of by her, .either 
fof food to certain insects, or manure for the eacjth. 

How rich also is nature in beautiful and delightful 
prospects ! Her most beautiful attire requires only 
light and colours: with these she is abundantly pro^ 
vided, and the appearance which she presents us, is. 
continually varied, according to the diftierent points of 
view in which they are «een. Here the eye is struck, 
with beauteous forms ; there the ear is charmed with 
melodious sounds; and the smell is regaled by exqui- 
site perfumes. In other places art comes in to add new 
embellishments to nature, by a thousand labours of her 
industry. The gifts of nature are so abundant, that 
even those which are continually used never fail. She' 
spreads her riches over all the ear^h : she varies her 
gifts accbrding to the different countries : she gives 
and receives: she establishes by means of commerce 
inch relations^ and connections between different coun- 
tries, that her presents pass through innumerable^ 
hands, and increase in profit and value by this conti- 
nual circulation. She combines and mixes her g^ts^ 
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as the physician does the ingredients in his prescript 
tions : the great and the smail, the beautiful and the 
hom^y^ the old and the new eombiued and properly 
tempered together, form one. whole, equally useful 
and pleasant. Stkch, in the hands of God, are the 
inexhaustible riches of nature. 

Andivhat are we, that we should. daily enjoy these 
blessings ! How often has kind Nature in our behalf 
opened her liberal hand, and sfaed around us her 
abundant gifts ! But how many spiritual blessings, i/i- 
finitely more precious, fall to our lot ! Nature is rich, 
but grace is intimtely more so. The former can only 
supply our temporal necessities : the latter satisifies the 
wants, and enriches the poverty of our souls. . The 
former undoubtedly provides a variety of pleasures : 
faittt to the latter we owe blessings that shall last for 
ever! Nature charms and iimgorates ow: senses:- 
grace seiies on the whole soul, and penetrates it with 
ineffable joy. — ^May we know and feel that we owe our 
all to the goodness of God ! May all the blessings with 
which he loads us from the kingdom of nature, and 
the kingdom of grace, kindle our love more and more, 
and perfect our confidence in him ! " What ! Shall 
tee not glorify so good a Go;d ! Shall we not acknow- 
ledge ^ie bounty! Shall we shut our ears when he 
calls! Shall we refuse to walk in the path which he 
.has marked out! Nq! Let us rather meditate on the 
ioye with which lie. has honoured us ; and let us lave 
him who has first loved us. The Lord has never for-* 
gpttea. us a. moment since we began to exist; and 
while we liVe may we never forget hik T 
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PETSI FACTIONS. 

Thb transition of difierent subfttaaces, frpm. the 
animal or vegetable kingdom into the minend, is 
a peculiarity of natural history, which is well worth 
our attention. Petrifactions are properly a species of 
medals, the explication of which casts a great deal of 
light on the natural hiatory of the earth. 

The first thing to be remarked in petrifactiont is 
their external form : this proves that these fossils have 
indubitably aj^rtained to the animal and vegetable 
kingdom. We seldom find petrifactions of any part 
of the human body; and those of quadriiqpeds are 
nearly as scarce. The most extraordinary skeletons 
found in the earth are those of elephants ; some of 
which are found ev«ri in different parts of Genmuiy. 
Petrifactions of aquatic animals, are fireqiiently to be 
met with : sometimes whole fish are found, the small- 
est scales of which may be easily distingnished. But 
all this is nothing in comparison of the multitude of 
shells and worms, af^arently converted into stones m 
the bowels of the earth. Their number is not only 
prodigious, but there are so many different species, 
that living animals, corresponding to some of them, 
are entirely unknown. Petrifactions of marine sub- 
stances are found in great abundance in all countries. 
They are found even on the tops of high mountains, 
some thousands of feet above the level of the sea. 
Many are found at different depths in the earths All 
sorts of plants and parts of vegetable substances, are 
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found petrified in ^lifferent strata of the earth : but 
these are often the impressions only, the substances 
themselves being entirely destroyed. In many places 
whole trees are found buried mt different depths in the 
earthy apparently converted into stone; these petri- 
factions however do not appear to be of an ancient 
date. But how have all these petrified substances got 
into the earth ! And particularly how could marine 
substances get to the tops of such high mountains ! 
How could animals, whose ordinary habitation is the 
sea, and which belong to no other element, be trans- 
{>orted so far from their natural abode? 

For this phenomenon different causes may be as* 
signed. Probably these petrifactions prove that the 
veater.ha& formerly covered the greater part of the 
>earth : and indeed; as in every place we search from 
the tops of mountains to the greatest depths of the 
«arth, we meet with all sorts laf marine substances ; it 
seems as if it could not be accounted for otherwise. 
The great quantity of petrified $hell<>fish found at con- 
siderable heights, and which form regular beds, in- 
-tiikie us to believe that these heights made formerly a 
part of the bottom of the liea; and this opinion acquires 
i^trength from this consideration, that the present bot- 
tom of the sea exactly resembles the surface of th^ 
«arth. We have but a very imperfect knowledge of 
the manner In which nature brings about these petri- 
'fections. It is certain that no body can undergo this 
cfaangem the open air; for animal and vegetable sub-* 
stances consume or rot m this element : therefore the 
air must be excluded from the places in which these 
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peU'ifactions take place^ or at least, its action mast be 
suspended. Dry earth has no petrifying quality.; su 
to r^unning waters^they may form a crust on particiw 
lar bodies; but they. cannot cliange them into litone* 
The very motion of the, water prevents this. It ap« 
pears, therefore, probable, that petrifactions require 
soft moist earth, greatly impregnated with dissolved 
stony particles. These stony fluids penetrate theporea 
or cavities of animal and vegetable substances and be^ 
come coii^olidated, as the parts of these bodies are 
dissipated by evappratiop^ or absorbed by alcaline 
substance. 

From what has. been remarked, we may draw some 
consequence]^ which throw light op this phenomenon* 
I* All animals and vegetables are not equally proper 
to become subjects of petrifactions : for in order to thi« 
.they require a certain degree of firmness, which pre- 
vents their rotting before this operation is completed* 
2. Petrifactions are principally 4bruied under the earth; 
and the place where they are formed must neither be 
too wet nor too dry. 3. All stones which include pe- 
trifactions, or constitute the matter of them, are nojt 
original productions, but such as are daily*formed: 
such as calcareous stones, indurated clay, compacted^ 
sand, the loadstone, and similar substances. 4. Petri- 
fied bodies are of the nature of these stones, being 
sometimes calcareous, ^sometimes like slate, &c. 5. 
Hence it appears, ih9,t petrif act iim is not the transmu- 
tation of one body into another, but properly the sub- 
stitution of one body for another; whose appearance 
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and form the stony particles assume, for the reason 
given in the^r^f inference. 

If petrifactions were of no other use t|;^an merely to 
throw light on the natural history of our globe ; even 
on that account they highly deserve our attention. 
But we may also consider them as proofs of theopep* 
tions 9nd changes which nature .works in^secret; and 
in this also the wonderful power and wisdom of God 
fre particularly manifested. 
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ALL THE OPERATIONS OP NATIIRE 4RS GBAp^ AL. 

We may pt^prejp|,.^dQ)inil^Iefradatji9n jn^ial^ 
or an insensible progress from tbejijaqst.sioiple to Jjie 
most complex4)erfection. Therefore. tthere^is no in|^r« 
mediate space which has not Jiome <^ars|Qtefri$tic of 
^hat, precedes and what folloyrs. In a^yrij^^ t}^^re. is 
neither void nor a ^reak in natures 

Dust and earth are the principle and m^t^er of ^e 
/comppsition of all solid bodies. l^h^fo.re t}]i^se.,yie 
found in all bodies .decomposed t^yjbiunfan^art. .Fi:^^ 
the union of .earth with ^ts, ails, ,iP((p$ter^»^^c.^re« 
^sult different ^indsof ^^jths» mpre or^less cQn\pa\^)d» 
iight, or cQinpact. These lead us insc^ibly to ^e 
mineral J(ing4Qm» There are a.great variety. ofsfiniPf : 
and ^eir form^ colpur»..$i^e, .fifid h^rdn^ss, .are j^gy 
different. In ,tbem )ye find all norts of saijne^d^^e- 
talic. particles;, \yh^ce sii»ej:ris, wd Pt^W,US , atones 
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proceed. In the latter class of stones some are found 
which are fibrous, and hare lamioae, or a kind of 
leaves, as slate, talc, lythcphytes, or stony marine 
plants ; the amianthus^ or . stony-flower of mines ; 
and these lead us from the mineral to the vegetable 
kingdom. The plant which appears to occupy the 
lowest part of vegetable gradation is the truffle. Next 
come the numerous species of mushrooms asd mosses, 
between which mould oh paste, &c. seems to form the 
connecting medium. All these plants are imperfect, 
and properly only constitute the limits of the vegetable 
kingdom. The most perfect plants are divided into 
three grand families, which are distributed over the 
earth, viz. herbs, shrubs, and trees. 

The polypus seems to unite the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms. From its outward appearance this 
singular production might be taken for nothing more 
than a mere plant, were it not seen to perform real 
aninial functions. This zoophile seems to form the 
connecting link 'between plants and animals. Worms, 
which are at the commencement of the animal king- 
dom, lead us to insects. Those worms whose bodies 
are enclosed in a stony or scaly shell, seem to unite 
insects and shell-fish. Between them, or rather next 
to them, are found reptiles ; these by means of the 
' water-snake, are united to fish. The flying fi^h leads 
us to fowls. The ostrich, whose feet very nearly re- 
semble those of the goat, and who runs rather than 
flies, seems to connect birds with quadrupeds. And 
the ape joins hands with quadrupeds and mtn. 

There are gradations in human nature^ as well as in 
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tAl Dtber things. Between the moart perfect mail and- 
ape, there are an astonishing multitude of links. And 
how many mast there be between the most perfect 
mati.luid the lowest angel : and how many more still 
between the highest archangel and the Creator of all 
things! Here new gradations become evident; new 
plans, new beauties, and new perfections ! But the 
gradations in the spiritual world are hidden from us 
by an impenehable veil. However, for our comfort, 
w« anderstand from revelation the immense i^ce be- 
tween God and the cherubim is filled by Christ, who 
is God manifested in the flesh. By him human nature 
is exsdted and glorified : by him we are i-aised to the 
first rank of created beings; and have liberty to ap- 
proach the throne of the Supreme God^ 

Let us reflect on these gradations of nature: the 
little that has been said may suflice to shew us, that 
every being is intimately blended in its beginnings and 
endings with others; and that the whole universe is 
linked together in all its parts. There is nothing in 
it without design : nothing but what is an immediate 
efiect from a preceding cause ; or which, does not de- 
termine the existence of something that is to follow. 
Nature proceeds not by leaps: all goes on gradually 
from the component to the composed : from the least 
to the most perfect : firom the nearest to that which is 
furthest off: from ipanimate to animate; from corpo- 
real to spiritual perfection \ But how imperfect still 
is our knowledge of this immense chain of beings ! 
We haveonly a glimpse of this gradation ; know but 
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ft Aw «f ito bl^ndaiies, tmd some 4ll-cotiDect<^d, bro* 
teo liikks of the great ehain. 

'And ytKty defective as our knowledge is in this t»- 
^^pect» tt is nfercttfaeless sttfitdieDt to give us the highest 
idea of this adinirabfe series, and infinite diversity of 
bieihgs -Which constitute the universe. And all leads 
tis to that Infitlite Being, between whom and us there 
is a distance which no understanding can measure. He 
is the only being who is beyond all the links of the 
^cibfam of nature. Fr6m Hie grain of sand to the sera- 
"p^hn; ^v^ry beitig <!rwes its existence to him. Let U9 
Mfcen end^a'^^ur to ascend to him on*the ladder of hi^ 
i!i%at^]^s. "FVom the dust but of which we were 
fcrmed, tetns on the wings of devotion soar to that 
God who is tfke'finit of tuetngs; the infinite, the in- 
edrnp^i^^rtsible Jehovah ! Let ns long for the time in 
'Irtiiclf^W^'ihall be ftitrothfeed irito the blessed asifem* 
My of gldrifted spirits; where the universe shall be 
iih'veffed'befdVe us, and where we shall know God as 
"Vcf hsfVc bi?en'ktoowu. WhHe We live tierc below, we 
•go on to perfection by ins^risiblc gradations. We pro- 
ceed' frbmignoYance to wisdom mid understanding ; 
Trtm corpxJrfeil to sfpifitttel ; frorifWelAttesaitospititttal 
'sfr^ngth. " Obr Mfe is c«ly %^iyliig ; • it is orily in 
its i^Hfn : iet ' us cj^^ct a greater light.-^Let us not 
murmur k'gainst lihn. Who wills that we should so- 
journ liere awhile in dust and darkn^s: heldves ttett 
dust which he has formed ; and if found "ftithful, vrili 
dne day false tti tO'thelilost exalted deg«csx>f gk)iy/* 
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THB FALL OF THE LEAF. 

We already begin to see the ravages which the sqn 
proach of winter makes in the forests, and in the gar-* 
dens. All plants, a very few excepted, lose their 
leaves, which are one of their principal ornaments. 
But what can the cause of this be 1 That which seems 
the most natural is, the cold : for as soon as the first 
frost sets in, the leaves fall in abundance, and the ve* 
getables are soon spoiled of their dress. This indeed 
cannot be otherwise, seeing the cold causes a stagna- 
tion of the sap in plantSj and prevents the leaves from 
perspiring. But cold is not the only cause of their 
fkll : for this happens even in those winters when 
there is no frost ; and to those trees which are kept in 
green-houses to preserve them from the cold : it is 
probable, therefore, that other causes concur to strip 
the trees of their leaves ; perhaps they wither because 
the root no longer Aimishes sufficient sap for their 
perspiration : for it is evident that the branches in- 
crease for some time in thickness, when thev cease to"* 
grow in length. When therefoi:e the branches CQntjnue 
tor grow thick, and the stalks of the leaves do not 
increase, their . fibres must be necessarily detached 
from the fibres of the branches, and then the leaves 
must fall of course. 

But we must not suppose that these fallen leaves 
are entirely lostj^ and of no manner of use. Both reason 
and experience declare the contrary. Nothing is use- 
less in the world : nothing perishes : and consequently 
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the leaves which faU from plants and tr^es have their 
use ; they rot and become manure for the earth. Snow 
and rain separate the salts frotii them, and convey them 
to the roots of the trees. Further, where the fallen 
leaves are strewed on the ground, they preserve the 
roots of young plants, become a covering for seeds, 
^nd keep up a proper degree of humidity and warmth. 
This is particularly the case in respect to the leaves of 
the oak. They furnish an excellent manure, not only 
to the tree itself, but also to the young shoots: and 
they are very useful for forest pasturages, as they fa*, 
vour the growth of the grass, which they cover, ^ and 
on which they rot. These advantages are so impor-* 
tant, that fallen leaves are seldom collected to make 
dunghills of, unless they have fallen in siich abun- 
dance as rather to choak the grass than to nourish it, 
LeaV)es may serve for manure in various ways. Thej 
are spread in stables instead of straws and they make 
a very good litter for cattle ; and sometimes they sq*e 
mixed with other kinds of manure. The mould they 
produce is very useful in gardens, where layers are 
made of it, which contribute much to the growth of 
fruits and young trees. 

' But it may be said, that the fall of the leaf is pecu- 
liarlv destructive to a multitude of insects, which liv^ 
on the leaves of plants and trees. It is true, that au- 
tumns weeps away whole swarms of insects with their 
nests : but does it follow h^nce that these creatures 
peri$b 1 .Why may they not live even on the ground, 
under these very leaves which cover and protect them 
from the cold t 
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The fall of the leaf is an emblem, pot only of life, 
but of the frailty of all earthly things* *' Tarn as a 
falling leaf; death walks by my side: to-dajjf I may 
wither; and t(h7norrow be converted into dust/' 

I hang by a thread, and may be deprived of all my 
l^eauty and vigour in a moment. A little cold air may 
put a period to ray life ; and my body be turned iiito 
earth. But if we leave behind us the well-ripeiied 
fruits of righteousness,' love, and holiness; we shall 
die honorably, and may leave .this world without 

f • ' • 

regret. 

OCTOBER XI. 

blFF«:^B:KT KINBSr OF EARTH. 

We can only form conjectures concerning the inside 
of the earth. Those who work in mines have not bieen 
able to go lower than 900 feet. Were they to attempt 
to go further, the great pressure of the air would kill 
them; supposing even that they could protect them- 
selves from the water which increases in proportion as 
we descend. But what is the depth of 9OO feet in 
comparison of the semi-diameter of the earth, which is 
3982 miles? The inside of the earth must conse*- 
quently be in a great measure unknown to us. Miners _ 
. themselves have scarcely as yet penetrated through ifs 
first crust. All that we know is, that after wc have 
dug some hundreds of feet in depth, this upper ctns% 
is found to be composed of different strata, or b^ds^ 
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placed odie on t&e top o'f tne other* These strata or 
layers are very nfuch mixed, and their direction, mat- 
tiA, thickness, and^^ relative position vary considerably 
in different places. 

generally under common earth in gardens clay and 
fki eartti are found : and sometimes alternate layers of 
thyi sand, and marie. 

l^e' manner in whicb tliese different strata of eartb 
are classed is quite arbitrary : they may be less or 
more extended ; but in comparing the accounts given 
by different writers, the following appears to be the 
best; and this divides earths into nven different 
classes. 

1. Black Earth : this is composed of putrified ve- 
getable and animal snbstances. It contauis many salts 
and much inflammable matter. This is what is com* 
monly called dung. 

£• Clay : this is more compact than black earth, 
and retains water longer on its surface. 

3. Sandy Earth: this is hard, light, and dry, it 
neither retains water, nor is dissolved in it. It is the 
worst kind of earth, though some kind of plants may 
grow in it. 

4. Marie : this is softer, more mealy, less hard, 
and attracts moisture better. 

5. Bogjg, or Mos$ Earth: this contains a vitriolic 
salt, which is too acid for plants. 

6. Chalk: this is dry, hard, and brittle : notwith-* 
standing a few plants can'thrive in it, and 

7. Scatfrau8,0T Stony Earth, 't'he smoothest stones,. 
however bare of earth, are at least covered with moss^ 
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whieb 19 9 mere vegetable production:. add bireh is 
known to gtow between stones, and in the defts ^ 
rock^y and grows also to a considerable fae^ht* 

The Creator faas most wisely arranged these diAh' 
riefit kinds of earths, of which the Hrata are composed. 
For, to mention only the principal fldvantage«s which 
result from tbem ; these different layers of sand, gm- 
vel, and light earth, give an easy passage to fresh wa- 
ter, which is filtered in passing through these dUTer- 
ept beds, becomes soft, and is afterwards nUstnbntod 
00 all hands for the supply of men and aoiffiais* 
Tbese a^ro^tf are also llie reservoirs and canaLs of 
springs and foaotaiBs. And it is remarkable, ttet 
aticfa canals are foi(ii«d in every country over tbe whole 
globe: and that tliey are in general composed of l%ht 
earlb. if it be soAetimes mixed, with a more iiarsh 
and gravelly soil, tbe water is coitseqMeatly still bettor 
pureed. . ' This variety of soils is of great utility in tbe 
«(^able kiugdom : tot it is owing to this thfttberbr> 
planis, and troes, grow of tbeanselves in certain coua- 
Isies; while in others tbey omnot be produced wilb*' 
iMNt ^ asiistimce .of^art. All that «rt4SMi'dd w-.to imi^ 
tateBatoee; which prepaneaaBdprojportions to plants 
ivhiGh f^row eif ^mselws, ithe aoil, antritioos Joiceii 
aari warmth wbich ace aeoenMiry 4o tfactr jvegetatioo* 
lUs same varietf of -aoils b the cwise why certidci 
herbs, roots, and taees bane their iotemol .atrttotwe 
different from those of the same species which grow 
on other soils. It often happens, that some plants 
thrive^ while others languish in the same soil. The 
same firuits have a different flavour in some countries^ 

C5 
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from what they have m others. PMnts whose roots 
.are weak, small, aud delicate, and which* have but 
little sap, should be sown and planted m a sandy, light 
•oil, that the roots may extend themseWes without 
meeting with. too much resistance ; a soil into which 
the rain may easily penetrate, and where the roots 
may not meet with too many saline,, acid or oleagi-, 
nous particles. 

It is asserted, that in the space of forty-eight hours, 
lettuce, cauliflower, sallads, &c. may be produced fit 
to eat, if the seed be first steeped in brandy, and the 
ground in which they are sowed mixed with pigeons' 
dung, and pdwder of slacked lime. A proper pisepa- 
ration of the soil is indispensably necessary for vege^ 
tation. 

What has been said should induce us to acknowledge 
with what wisdom the Creator has disposed each soil 
for the production of plants, and for the benefit of his 
creatures, fit would therefore be very unjust to com- 
plain of the sterility jof such and such soils: for the 
Creator has ever taken care that the different countries 
which he has assigned for the residence of man, should 
produce every thing necessary for his subsistence. If 
there be any soils which appear less fertile than others, 
tiie Creator has compensated that defect by greater 
advantages; or he has given the inhabitants of such 
places greater skill and ability for labour. 
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\v IKE is a gift of the Divine Goodneisf ; and should 
excite our adoiiration and gratitude. It might have 
beea thought ^ufiicieut that G^d had given us bread 
and other aliments necessarj for onr support, in abun- 
dance^:, but he has not confined himself to this ;. he 
^a9 provided al30 fof onx couVfort and pleasure : there- 
fore to render our lives still more comfortable, and 
to confirm and preserve our health, he has created the 
vine. 

Other beverages, whether natural or artificial, do 
not produce these ^Qects i.Q the. same degree. Wine 
alone has the power of banishiqg sadness, and of in^ 
spiring that cheerfulness \yhich is equally necessary to 
.the wellbeing of our bodies and minds. Its spirituous 
parts speedily rf!cruit our exhausted strength. Bread 
.strengthens man for labour, but wine enables him to 
act with courage, and raiders his labour pleasant. 
Spirituous liquors produced by art, cannot diflfi^^e ovet 
.the , countenance that air x)f ch^rfuhiiess .which ^iiie 
gives it. And here let us reflect on God, .who has 
communicated to this salutary juice qualities so supe- 
rior to the baseness of its origin, and the sterility of its 
native soil.. "jThe Creator has produced these effects 
by, f;he; mixture of oily, saline, and volatile particles;^ 
of which all wjnes are composed. 

But how greatly is^tlie Divine goodness manifested 
in the abundance and variety of wines. Their difierent^ 
kinds ar^ innumerable. They vary in colour, smell. 
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taste, quality, and duration. We might almoat say 
that there are nearly as mslny different kinds of wine^ 
as there are soils; for the Creator has assigned to each 
country, such wines as are best adafjted to the cHthate, 
the cbiistitution, and mode bf iii^ of the iilhabitaiiti* 

But how i>lameably have Inen act^ iti riefehsnc^ tb 
the use of wine! Tfafere have befcil iome I^giiilktoH, 
who have severely prohibiti^d thense oif tt; and Mk 
not by considerations draWtt fh>tii th^ faesllth difd iiHtH- 
iiers of the people^ but for fahre rb^sohs of eebonoiny 
and sometimes merely from fsitiatlthm. It i^ at I^^t 
certain, that to these causes united wc must attribute 
Mohammed's prohibition of thi% Ui[|Ubr. This bbjec- 
tion.to wine is thie more tihfeilsdilabtl^, as ibe glutei- 
part of the people who prohibit the tis« of the inj|uor> 
permit the eating of gmpes. 

Another fault of which men are guilty ti, th^ ndkrf- 
heratlon of wines ; especially th^t which is mAde hf 
Hme^ whiiihiid, litharge, and other noido^ inj^lre^ 
^nts. In this the human heart disdoWrs itsdf fti -aH 
its deformity ^nd sinfulness: cantherfeb^ ^y thing 
much mor^ d^etestable? A poor sidk ttskn, end^ra- 
tonrs to assan^e his sufferings, ^ihd k'ecruit his eir* 
faausted strengdi by a Uttle whie. Which he ptatcbas^ 
by k patt of his scanty ^aitiings: and Hiey ^ho kMr 
terafe this article have thte barbai^ty to kictea:^ lA 
luArings, lind riead^cfum ixtbi'e it^B&tlbk, b^^l^ 
senting him with a poi^onied c^p, fifom 'Whfblr ^ uh* 
fcrtunate pertmi df^ks dl^fh U^tcfad 6f thb lift und 
strength be expect^l lhA)i¥(ill ^^^roi^^litoliiftaM^ 
d^tonOde Mm^a it^> tiiat?sdhf^>iiittv hy%h 1in« 
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nmimite ttie of it poiaoii themselvM. t^bis liqudt* 
te « WholesoiM rciiM4y : it supportl animal life, add 
tSMtaitis vital spirits which warm and animate th^ 
hHilioots, and increase and establish the strength. 
But Its GOBtiniial and excessive iMe prevents all these 
^ot)d ^flfects. Thus used, it is to the human body 
W^t 9o maleh manitre is to the giairden ; it hastens the 
t^\, bat destroys the ttee. A wise gardener will not 
ciMtinuaify ntahnre atld aif-icd his ground ; be doe^ 
tbii only ito pfoper measun^S) and in proper timeiSi 
He manXires the tre^ when it is necessary, end ^irH 
Hieni that ^ottion only Vrhkb their wiuits and nature 
f^lttire. iThts i^ the proper regimen for wine: he 
wh^ didie^ not attend to it will tiAt both bis body ted 
Mul. 

Let ns profit by these counsels, and never use Wine 
without reflection ; nor, for the mere pleasure of drink- 
ing. Let us ever reniember, that without the Divine 
blessing, the molt necessary aliments would fail: 
that it is our heavenly Father, who gires this whole- 
some fluid to strengthen and refresh us ; and that 
without his blessing, wine itself would become a 
j^cehoii aiird ti principle of death. We shonM seriously 
att^d to these tilings, and ttlink on the aecbtmt we 
Attst ^ve to Gcrd fot the tfte tve have marde of the a)i^ 
iUeht^ Which his Divine gacrikteis has gifanted tls>. ^ 
shdald iheteibre take tit^ l^at we atrtiste ntm t>t 
tMhi ; but tiia^ke Bdch a tncfiSieHte ttst of ^e, 'iStfH 
tWitjf dOkkr Ue^ng, t!ia^ btif li^dlth nnry Hot te 1n- 
jikdd, n6r 6ur i/hd^'raftanding disttnrbed; Hhtsi We tnay 

af^r b^ ^mM faic$ri^te 6f ipi^onnftig ibt ifttfrtei 
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which Christianity, and our secular buaiaes«, require 
of us. We ahM not then seek our. hapf>ioe»g in wine; 
but, on the contrary, rather abstain from it. or aoy 
other gratification at particular seasons, that we may 
save something for the poor and the distressed. Thus 
the aliments which Grod condescends to give us, will 
excite our gratitude and love more and more to th« 
Dispenser of all good: we. should use them oi^y that 
we may be the ^ore fit to serve God with zeal asd 
fervour; and fill up the duties of our respective call* 
ings. And we should remember particularly thai 
thesfs Divinf gifts, however excellent, are the least of 
those which God's grace is imceasingly dispensing : 
and that blessings and pleasures infinitely onore per- 
fect, are reserved for. the righteous in the world to 
come* 



OCTOBER XIII. 

THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

This is the time when most of those birds, which 
in summer found habitations and food in our fields, 
gardens, and forests, are about to leave oiir climate 
and pass into other countries. Very few spend the 
winter with us: the yellawhommer, the eluffineht the 
$raw9 the raven, the sparrawi the. wren, the par^ 
tridge, the roltin, and the fieldfare, are the prijicipal. 
Most of the rest hide themselves, or leave us entirely* 
This migration is wonderfuH in every point of vie^ : 
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if then we hate not soffictently considered these crea- 
tures danog their stay with us, we should at least pay 
some attention to them now, when taking their leave. 
Perhaps this may lead us to consider them more par- 
ticularly when they return in the spring. 

Some kinds of bmis, without taking any liigh flight, 
or setting off in troops, draw gradually towards the 
Sotfth, to seek those seeds and fruits which they like 
best; but they speedily return. Others, which are 
termed hirds 0/ pas$age^ collect at certain seasons, 
and fly off in large flocks to other climates. Some 
>^ others are content to pass from one country to another 
at certain times, attracted by the air and food. Others 
pass the seas, and undertake voyages of a surprising 
length. The best known , birds of passage are, the 
fuaUf the swalhw, the wild-duck^ the plover, the 
'9mpe, and the crane, with some others, which live on 
worms. In spring the cranes pass from Africa into 
Europe, in order to enjoy a moderate w.armth. They 
come in flocks often like clouds: and sometimes being 
nearly spent, they alight on vessels, and are taken 
without any difliculty. Swallows act in a different 
way: many cross the seas, and many continue in Eu- 
rope, and hide themselves in holes of the earth, or in 
marshes, fastening themselves together, * claw against 
claw, and beak against beak. They pile themselves 
in heaps in such places as are unfrequented by men 
and beasts. WUd-ducks, and crams also go at the 
approach of winter to seek milckr climates. They all 
assemble on a certain day, and set off in a flock. Tiiey 
commoiily arrange themselves in two hne», united in 
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one point like a «M^» or tfta inverted a» ^^ « hvA. 
at the iieady immI others fotlowinf; io the tm» liuei^ 
more iwd nort extended. The dbdt or crmw, wbidi 
fornix the pointy cuts the aor, and renders the pas«agt 
easier to those that follow^ whose beaks always rest on 
the fails of thoee before. The leader is charged with 
this oommission only for a time: he pesees firom the 
head to tshe teil« rests himself, and is rephiced by amK 
ther. Bat all birds of passage do not go m floeks : 
there are some which travel aloue ; ol)hers with Iheir 
leiaaks and young; and others in small flocks. Tb^ 
perform their journey in a Tery short tine. Itfaashetan 
compttted that they nmy easily go 200 miles m m 
hours each day^ ai^f^^osiog ^ey can teke rest atiniev- 
vals, or dating the nigki. According to this raicnia 
ties, they may pass frvm our climates Io Ihe EquiMe* 
tial Line in seven or eight days! This eaiiieotare tes 
been ¥erified»as sw^lows bave been seen on the ooaete- 
of Snnegal ^ Ibe 9tb ^October: i e* eight arninle 
daf s after tbe^ left Eare^e. 

These uiigiations oan«ot be too sauish admivad* 
I^oubtfeess the difiere»oe o£ beat and c^, and wamtof 
food, wanM them to cbange their abode, dat ham 
oemes it* when the air is so' mM, that tbey niigbt stiii 
remain wilih m» 4nd tbeitr iomA ss stiM temd ina«dfr> 
cient ^fuanfeity, that Ihey iKver Anl to .set off at 4ke < 
i^^poinled time ? How do tfaey know that tiiey ^vkaM 
6mi in other ^i4imatw thteaieceawy iaai andmaMuiif 
Mowis it that Ib^ afl take thek departeie ifron «s aft 
the 8ffmetiBm,«s»if tbey faadbefei«ba»d m 
fiaed «bs 4agr^ *€if jmneyi Hov^aulbey^ 
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iHA'standuig^ the darkioess of the nights, and their ig- 
norance of the road, and the' countries to which they 
g€f, still hold on a direct course ? These, and other 
questibns oH this interesting subject, are very embar- 
lassing; and' hitherto have received no satisfactory 
answer; probably because we do not sufficiently know 
the instinct and naiture of those creatures. However, 
we must acknowledge the kind direction of Providence 
in these niigration»< What woaderful means does 
Providence use to feed and preserve certain classes of 
birds ! With whattender eare does be provide for their 
subsistence, when it fails them in some countriesJ Let 
us learn from this, that all in the great empire of n»> 
tiire is arranged with the utmost wisdom. Is not in- 
stinct tlie same to birds of passage, as reason is to mani 
And does it not teach them, what reason, if they had 
it, would dictate, viz. to change their habitations in 
proper time 1 

How much ashamed should we be of our unbelief, 
of our distrust and perplexities, when we reflect on 
these admirable directions of Providence! These voy- 
ages of the birds should instruct us in our duty. How 
b it that we so often abandom ourselves to discourage- 
ment, anxious cares and fears! Will not that God who 
so guides the fowls of the air, lead us with equal ten- 
derness, whom he has endued with reason 1 Can man, 
the king of animals, be less an object of the tender 
care of God than they] The whole earth is the Lord's ; 
and should we be found in any country where we can* 
not fulfil the counsel of God, bis beneficent hand can 
conduct us to such places as shall be more suitable t6 
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US. Let us^ therefore, follow hk mercifur directions 
with confidence and joy. 

** I will walk with God my leader, nor will I choose 
a crooked path ; but take that which he marks out for 
me. He wills my happiness, and I cannot be miser- 
able while led by my kind Father. I will therefore 
follow him step for step with a filial confidence.'' 



OCTOBER XIV. 

VAKIEtY O* TttBES. 

J. HE same diversity may be observed among trees, 
as is seen in other parts of. the vegetable kuigdom* 
Some, as the oak, are distinguished by their strength 
and hardness.. Others ar^ tall and slender, as the elm 
and J?r. There are others, as the thorn and hox^tree, 
which, never arrive to a considerable height. Some 
are knotty and have rough bark, while others are 
smooth and beautiful, as the maple, the poplar, and 
birch. Some are used in those precious works vvhick 
adorn the apartments of the rich and s;reat : while 
others are employed for the most common and neces- 
sary purposes. Some are so slight and weak, that a 
little wind overthrows them : otiiers are firm and resist 
the violence of the northern blasts. We see some 
that grow to an extraordinary height and thickness: 
and each year for a century past, seems to have added 
sometliing to their size. Others require but a few 
years to cqme to their full growth. 
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Pliny admired in his time, trees, out of whose bark 
boats were constructed capable of holding SO men! 
But what would he have' said of those trees of Congo, 
which may.be hollowed out into boats capable of hold- 
ing 200 persons ! Or of those trees which, according 
to accouuts of travellers^ are eleven feet in diameter ; 
and on which they can carry a load of four ox Jive 
hundred quintals, or upwards of £0,000lbs. weight! 
There b one of this kind in Malabar^ which we are 
informed is 50 feet in circumference! The cocoa-tret 
which is a species of palm, is of this kind; some of 
them have leaves broad enough to (;over 20 persons. 
The tallipot, a tree which grows in the island qfCey- 
Ion, and in height resembles the mast of a ship, is also 
celebrated for its leaves : they are said to be so large 
as easily to cover 15 or SO men from^he rain! They 
are so pliant when dry that they may be folded up like 
a fan: in this state th^y are extremely light, and not 
thicker than a man's arm. Twenty-three old cedan 
still remain on Mount Lebanon, which some think 
have escaped the ravages of the deluge: if this be so, 
they must be the strongest trees in the world. A 
learned man who has seen them assures us, that ten 
men cannot fathom one of them. They must there- 
fore be 30 or 36 feet in circumference, which seems 
even too little for trees which are supposed to have 
lasted nearly six thousand years. The gumrirees^ 
which are found in the American islands, are ordina- 
rily 26 feet in circumference. 

It is not likely that these cedars of Lebanon are as 
old as has been reported: although it is well known 
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that some trees live to a very great age. There are 
Mfpk-'treesvrYiich are certainly not less than a thousand 
jears old! And if we compute the quantity of fruit 
which such a tree bears annually, we most (as has 
keen noticed elsewhere) be astonished at the prodigious 
fecundity of a m\^t pipptlt; which would have been 
sufficient to have furnished all Eur&ft with trees and 
fruits of this sort t 

This great variety among trees should remind us of 
the difference we observe among men, relative to theilr 
occupations in life, their modes of thinking, their ta- 
lents, and the service they perform. As there is not 
one well-grown tree in the forest which may not be of 
some use to its owner ; so there is no member of so> 
ciety but may be useful in his particular profession. 
One, like the oak, is remarkable for bis firmness and 
imshaken constancy, which nothing can move. Ano- 
ther has not so much strength as the former, but he 
has more . complaisance and address; he becomes all 
things to all men; is as flexible as an osier, and bends 
with every breath. If he be an upright man, he will 
comply only in things innocent and lawful: but if he 
be indifferent about God, his duty, and religion, he 
will always take the strongest side. 

However different trees may be from each other» 
they all belong to the Ruler of the Universe; all are 
nourished by the same earth ; all are vivified by the 
same rain, and warmed by the same sun. Would to 
God ! that all men, whatever diversity there might be 
among them, would unite to acknowledge that they 
are all equally the creatures of God ; equally subject to 
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fab |>ower; equally the objects of his tenderest caves; 
Ihat they owe thefar being and support to him ; and 
have received from his hands the various talents with 
which ihey are enriclied! The cedar which rears. its 
majestic head on the top of Lebanon, and the bramble 
which creeps at his feet, are both nourished by the 
juices of the earth, and the rains of heaven. Thus 
the Divine blessing is equally necessary to the rich and 
the poor. The most eminent and most powerful amoiig 
men, should ever remember, that they owe their ele- 
vation and grandeur to God ; that they are supported 
. by him alone ; and that in a moment he can root them 
up» overturn, and reduce them to dust. 

This confllideration will lielpto repress every motion 
of pride which may rise in their hearts, and inspire 
them with that submission and obedience which they 
owe to the Author of their being. 



OCTOBER XV., 

TBMPERATURB OF THE WEATHER IN DIFFEREKT 
REGIONS OF THE EARTH. 

It seems that the state and warmth of countries 
■ should be regulated 4iecording to their relative position 
to the sun ; as that planet casts his rays in the same 
way on all countries which are in the same degree of 
latitude. But experience teaches us, that heat and 
'Cokl, and temperature in general, depend on many 
other duTGumstanees* i The seasons may be very differ- 
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«nt in places under the same parallel : and on the 
contrary, are often very much alike in very different 
" climates. As therefore accidental causes may make 
the heat very different in the same latitude ; and since 
it is very far from being always such as the distance 
cff the sun seems to require; it is difficult to determine 
exactly the seasons and temperature of any country. 
The vicinity of the sea causes a milder climate. Eng- 
land, and the coasts of Norway, are indubitable proo& 
of this. The sea may be frozen near the shore, be* 
cause it is there mixed with a good deal of fresh water ; 
but this does not take place at any considerable dis- 
tance from the land; partly because of the salt which 
is diffused through the sea; and partly because of its 
continual agitation. Thus the cold at sea never comes 
to the freezing point ; during the winter the adjacent 
countries benefit by it, the temperature of the weather 
being much milder. On the contrary, the more a 
place is elevated above the surface of the water, the 
greater the cold is. The air is not only more thin, 
and consequently less warm ; but the greater part of 
the heat which is produced by the earth's reflecting 
tbe sun's rays, does not take place on high lands, but 
remains in low places and vallies, where the warmth 
is always greatest. Besides, if there be, as some 
thiqk, a subterranean central fire, the higher lands are 
at the greatest distance from it. . Quito is almost under 
the Line; but it's elevation causes tlie heat to be more 
moderate. However such countries have always a sc-. 
rene and light air^ and the temperature is pretty equal. 
High mountains attract the clouds^ hence raips and 
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tempests ' are more frequent in hilly countries than 

elsewhere. And we know tliat it scarcely ever raiiis 

' In the plains of Arabia. Countries where there are 

* great and extfensive forests are very cold : the ice in 

such places, melts more slowly in winter, because the 

■ ground is covered with the shade of the trees. This 

ice cools fhe superior air, and this fresh cold prevents 

the thaw. 

What also moderates the heat in warm climates is, 
that the days there are not very long : and the 5un 
does not continue long above the horizon. In colder 
countries the days are very lopg, and this is the reason 
why the warmth is greater in these places than might 
be expected. The serenity of the sky, the clear light 
of flie moon, and the long twilights, render the long 
nights more supportable. Under the.Torrid Zone the 
seasons ^re not distinguished so much by winter and 
summer, as by drj/ and wet weather: for when it ' 
ought to be summer, or when the sun rises most 
above the horizon, and the rays fall in the most direct 
manner possible, then the rains commence, *and con- 
' tinue for a longer or shorter time. But in those coun- 
tries the most pleasant season is when the sun has the 
least elevation. In the countries beyond the Tropics, 
the weather is more uncertain than within the Tropics^ 
In spring and autumn the winds prevail most. In 
winter the earth freezes to a greater or less depth, but 
' scarcely ever beyond three feet in our climate. In the 
more northerly countries it freezes much deeper in 
' winter^ and thaws but a few feet in summer. The 
ponds, lakes, and evea the rivers are covered with 
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ice; first neartheshore^and afterwards over the whqie 
surface. The different quality of soUfif and the pro* 
perty they have of retaining less or more of that heat 
they have acquired, contribute something to the dif- 
ference of climates. 

In all these arrangements we may discover such 
wisdom and goodness as we cannot sufficiently admire. 
In regulating the temperature and seasons of di^er^pt 
countries thus, the Creator has rendered evei;y pa;t of 
the earth habitable by men and other animak. ^^e 
often form false ideas concerning the Tomcf and JFW- 
gid Zones; a^d foolishly imagine that the inhabitants 
of. those. regions must.be the most wretched creatures 
in the universe. Happily for the world, and for the 
great satisfaction of all feeling hearts, it is certain that 
the people of the most distant countries, not excepting 
, even those under the Line, or near the North Pole, 
enjoy a portion of happiness suited to their nature and 
destination. Every country has its ad vantages and dis- 
advantages, which so counterbalance each other, that,,' 
laying prejudice aside, it would be difficult to deter- 
mine which of these countries deserves the prefereuqe. 
There is no corner of the earth, in which the goodness 
of God is not manifested. " From our climates to the 
most distant Zones, all is full of the goodness of the 
Lord. All the inhabitants of the globe experience his 
paternal kindness. Not one of his creatures is for- 
gotten. All that breathe derive life, nourishment, 
happinessj. and joy fcom him." 
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Thb air, by which the earth is eneompassed, is nei* 
ther so pure, ner so subtile as the etbef ; being impre{« 
Dated with a multitude of particles or exhalafions; 
which are continually detached from the earth, and 
especially from'the waters. This i« called theatmos^' 
phere. Its lower region, or what is next the earth, is 
pressed by the superior air, and consequently is more 
dense. This is sufficiently evident to persons who 
ascend high mountains, their respiration becomes more 
difficult in propoftion as they ascend. But it is not 
possible to determme the exact height of the atmos* 
phere ; for men cannot ascend very high in it. Nei- 
ther can we infer with certainty, from the dnration of 
twilight, how far the mass of air extends. For grant- 
ing that the morning twilight begins, and that of the 
evening ends, when the sun is eighteen degrees below 
the horizon ; and that the latter is produced by the 
rays which strike the earth, and are reflected by the 
highest parts of the atmosphere, still there would re- 
gain many difficulties to be cleared up. However this 
liiay be, the atmosphere is generally divided into thres 
regions. The lower region extends from the earth to, 
the place where the air is no longer heated by the raya 
which the earth reflects. This region is the warmest. 
The mUhUe region begins where the preceding.one 
ends, and goes to the summit of the highest mountains* 
or even the highest clouds ; thb is the space where raiay 

I, and saow are engendered. TUs regioii is m«A 
▼ox.. XT. » 
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colder than tiie precedhig, fts it b not heated by the 
rays of the sun which pass thronghit in a perpendicuhir 
line. But the thhri region is yet colder : it extends 
firom the middk «egion to the tttmotst beif ht. of the 
atmosphere; hiit its limite eanimt be exaotly asoer- 
tained. 

TheipartiolfiB whidi asoend froa& the^eartbwto te 
atoiosphsre, are of different sorts : some aquaous, 
same^metftiUc, some sidphmieoua, i&rc. Now as soot 
of those abonnd more in one place thao*iu anolfaeri 
hmce the great variety in tfae.air« which is very aeosi^ 
Ue even at a moderate height A heavy air is mora 
fiivoaffable'to health than « light one* because ft pro« 
motes the circulation of the bloodt and.iosensiblepoiP> 
spinition. 'Whim the air is hea¥y3 is genemllyclear ; 
wbereas a light air is generally aceompaoied .with 
elouds^ rain, or snow, which vender it damp. Eiibw- 
lations increase the weight of the air, and particularly 
when the heat causes them to ascend to a gveat height* 
the air continues light, notwithstanding the aqSMoua 
wipoiiffs with which it is filled. 

Too great a dry ness of the air is very iiyurioos to the 
human body : hut this seldom hapjiens for any length 
of tune, except in -sandy countries. A dampair is foqir 
unwholesome, because it rsbxes the fibres, obstrocls 
insensible perspiration, and if haa^ accimipaQy tfai 
dampness, it disposes the' humonrs to putrify. An air 
loohot dilates all thefitiidsof the body, and oeeasions 
sweatings, which >bfiag on weakness and oppsa^sisiK 
On the other hand, when the air is too cold»^lb»)MiUd 
pattscontineteKoasdvely^^asdtMloida ace atfUdeosadU 
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^(^ tluitvrliicb j^ ^i^iU^r^oo iiaf|vy4Hur;ioa %lrt,)t(|^ 

ilQjppiisTapoiuii. 

l|g|itiik^ mid wmy otiier imal pboiipi|wi|iL§re,«l. 
fiiiliw^d. It 18 to the ttniaiphen 4l)At w^ ^we mK 
morning ai|d e.yimi|g tsriUgbt! ^ Ibe n^ <pf Uil|t.^li 
rrlncted and reflected, and bent in different directioni 
in thk jnass of air; we see them before the sun rises, 
and enjoy them some time aft^r be.is set Hence it is 
tiiat the people |ioder the polar circles eiyoy some rays 
1^ ligiit, 4^?en If bile the ^im.is for a bn^: tin^e ^^ 
their horiaon. 

The atmosfriiere is the habitation of the windsy 
firhjbh.baye 9uch iii^tteiitie on tlie fertility ^f thee|^ti|• 
apfl the health of mep. Citiei ^xlA proTiiic^s ,,would 
he speedily 4«priTed of their iDhabitants, ^od changed 
^o. dnf^ry 4«9ert^> were the air never to be aigitafed* 
Tbe whole world would become one charQ^l^^lioi^e, jf 
there were. not frequent storms and tel|9p^9^ U>.ppir^ 
Die ^e,.and idj^perse thoft nqxious y^poui;3„9nd exh«- 
JH^oos^^the baoe oCinen and bc^i^ts, wbi^.^re qop^ 
mpUy floating.in the atmosphere. 

^hat.reasoiis have. we to bless- the Creator^pr this 
li4Y9P)ageoos ansBogement of aa^ve 1 Were thexe no 
llniotpjliere, or were it difereqt (r<i^ lyjtiftt it. is, our 
^Urth ^^Oi|ld he JL dl^aAs* a most if fetched 9bp|cle for its 
!^fkfm^ wMat^jAs. ]>t MS ^a^pwledge with.ga^ 
lij^ ike .gyaqons jrji»)t)oia of our Cr$«f^r, jvho h»s 
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happiness of all the beings he has formed. We »h®*»" 
always remember, that every advantage we derive 
from the atmosphere comes from that God who is tlie 
dispenser of all the blessings of nature. A proper 
consideration of the benefits which we receive Ifrom 
God, cannot fail to excite every emotion of piety and 
gratitude. Let us love our Creator with our whole 
loulSf and devote ourselves entirely to him. 



OCTOBER XVir. 

▲KNUAL PKOFORTION BETWEEN BIRTHS ANB 

DEATHS. 

1 HAT God has not abandoned the life of ipan, and 
the preservation of the human race to blind ^hance^ 
but watches over us with paternal care, evidently ap^ 
pears from the exact proportion in which (in every 
nation of the world, and in all times) men come into 
life, and depart from it. By means of this equilibri- 
um, the earth is neither too thinly peopled, nor over- 
stocked with inhabitants. Yet the number of those 
who are born is generally greater than those who die : 
for we find that twelve or thirteen persons are bom 
annually for ten that die. Thus the human race it 
continually multiplying. Were not this the case, and 
were the nuinber of deaths greater than the number of 
births ; in a few ages a whole country would be depo- 
pulated ; particularly as various accidents may injure 
population. The principal hindrances to populatioa 
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•re pestilence, war, famiiie, celibacy, and confine- 
ineut in cities ; especially those which are vety .popu- 
lous* for in such nearly as many die as are born. 

Baptismal registers shew us, that mare males than 
females are bom. The proportion is nearly twenty- 
one to twenty. So that where 1050 males are bom, 
there are only 1000 females. But death, the military 
life, and divers accidents, restore the balance between 
the two sexes. In cities there are generally mure wo- 
men than men: in the country the case is reversed. 

The number of children, relative to that of families« 
is also regulated with great wisdom. It is computed 
vtbat in mxty-six families there are only about ten chil- 
dren baptijsed annually. In a populous country, out 
of fifty, or Jtfty-f our persons, only one marries eacb 
y(^r; and each marriage, one with another, produces 
fmr children; but in cities, only twenty-five children 
are reckoned to ten marriages. Men capable of bear* 
ing arms, make Xh& fourth part, ordinarily, of the in* 
habitants of a country. 

By comparing the bills of mortality of different 
countries^ it is found, that in common years, i. e. in 
such years as there is no epidemic disorder, there dies« 

1 out of 40 in village^. 

1 out of 32 in small towns. 
' 1 out of 28 in middling towns. 

1 out of 24 in very populous cities : ^ and 

1 out of 36 in a whole province. 
Out of each thousand 28 die annuallly. Out of 100 
children who die each year, there are always three 
dead borp, but there is scarcely one out of 200 that 
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dies in the birth. Out of 11 J women that^die, only 
cm dies m childbed ; and but one out of 400 dies ikl 
labour. The greatest mortality among children is in 
fhejlrit year. Out of J 000 about 293 die before they 
m one year old. Between the^rtf and sic&ndyeBTf 
dnly 80 die out of 1000. But from the I3tfa to th^ 
14th or I5th yearsj the number is sa ^inal! that ft 
scarcely ever amounts to above two in a th&iitaHd. 
This therefore is the time of life in which ther^ is fh^ 
least danger. Some learned men have observed, that 
tliere are more women than men who live from 7^ to 
SO years ; But that there are more men limn woukeil 
who exceed 96 and live to 100. 

Three thousand mtlHom of persons at least may live 
a*^ one time on the earthy but there is scarcely one 
third of that number, or at the most lOSO millions^ 
Vix. about 650 milKons in Asia, 150 millions iii' 
Africa^ 150 milUohs in Amorica, and 150 millions b 
JSuropo. 

The most natural inference t6 be drawn f^om this ii, 
^t God is most tenderly concerned for the li^ of 
man, and that it is precious in his 8%ht. Is it possible 
fhaf such proportion could exist between hvrtho and 
deaths: and that this should be so reguW and so con« 
•tant at all times, an^ in all places, if the wisdom of 
God hid not established, and his providence main- 
tained it! 
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^W^B BOW bdiold toaateotts aatwre, wfakb in sprii^ 
ravisted all our siaiies^ and aSbnied us sHich difem> 
fied pleasuMs, subjected to the coaimon law of idl 
created things* Its beauty has disappeared^ and evei^ 
day brings about new yef olutions ; and each succeed* 
mg one BMive disasteroua than the other. But sach is 
the lot of nature, it contains in itself the sources of 
the moat afflicting devastations* 

How nttcfa misdiief is occasioned by the overflow- 
ing of seas and nrein, heaTy rainsy and the melting of 
sMow mid ice! Whc^e Tillages drowned, fruit-trees 
torn up by the roots, er(4>s of com, &c. laid under 
water^ whole herds carried away, present to our Tiew 
fairfol monvHentrof the dcstractife power of the 



A shipwreck appears a less &tal disaster; hvni a 
whole conuooBweaith might hate keen formed by 
those men whom the sea has in this instance swaUow«>d 
ttp. Imipense sums, which probably whole s^s were 
emploj^d in collecting, lost in a moment. Whole 
iamilies are mined by a shipwreck ; the appearance q{ 
the stormy sea, the lamentable cries of the dying, tbe 
crash of the vessel wliich is wrecked — what terror 
must all these things inspire ! 

What catamities also proceed from excestive heat,' 
and a long drought I Grass and plamf s kmguish, the 
ground is dried «p^ and we are neariy stifled with 
ctottda of buminf dust* Ti^^ Mr».^ grow gradual)^ 
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corrupt, and become a deadly drink for the flocks. 
Heat and putrefaction multiply insects prodigiously : 
and they lay \i^aste all before them : — they devour the 
country^ and if they die to-day, they appear again to- 
inorrow in new generations. Famine, the hoirible 
companion of death, comes next; and the pestilence 
^alks by its side ! One bad year, a war, or a conta- 
gious disorder may occasion all these evils. 

What confusion and desolation are produced by 
earthquakes, which become more and more common! 
Even in the very bowels of the earth, a destroying fire 
pluses pestilential vapours to boil up ; which spread 
death in all directions. Suddenly, and often in the 
dead of night, the earth bellows and $hakft :-^whole 
cities are overturned, and thousands of criminals swal* 
lowed np ! With what a formidable aspect do volca- 
DOS. appear ! They are the emblems and forerunnen 
of the devouring flames of the great and last day I Hett 
we behold nature, in other respects so lovely, in a 
terrible point of view. At this awful spectacle we can 
icarcely refrain from saying. How imperfect and de> 
fectiveis every thing, except the Creator himself! 
Many people make nature their gild, and its beauties 
cause them to forget that Supreme being, from ¥fhotk 
these beauties Spring. Let us learn the true state of all 
earthly things ; and acknowledge thead vantages which 
the love of God has beyond every thing to which our 
hearts can be attached. To feel delight in the con* 
- templation oftheaugustattribut^srofGod, to be made 
partakers of kis grace, to feel that he is our sovereign 
l^ood^is to triumph over all the desolations of native. 
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Besides, what can be more proper to increase our love 
and gratitude to him than the recollection, that be 
well knows how to make all these calamities work to- 
gether Tor our good? 

These apparent disorders in nature, prevent evils 
incomparably greater, which would not- fail to take 
place if destructive matter, fire, and subterraneous va- 
pours continued to be heaped and pent up in the 
bowels of the earth. Volcanos and inundations pre- 
serve us often from greater calamities. Burning heats 
serve to dry that ground which in other places had been 
laid under water. Plague and famine free the world 
from a multitude of its vicious inhabitants, under 
which it groans. The extraordinary mortality which 
sometimes prevails among men, is a very wise mean 
of maintaining the proper balance in respect to num- 
ber, and of preventing an excessive population. Ne- 
vertheless we may grant that God would employ fewer 
scourge^s on the earth, ifliis holiness and justice did 
not oblige him thus to punish, from time to time, the 
crimes of those who inhabit it. 

When v;e are mere spect.ators of the devastations 
which sometimes happen here below, and are not im- 
mediately interested in them, it is very right that our 
gratitude to the Supreme Being, who has preserved us, 
should be accompanied with sentiments of compassion 
and charity for our suffering fellow-creatures. Let us 
never be insensible to the misfortune of others, nor 
bear with indiffereuce the recital of the calamities of 
people the most remote ; as if nothing should affect us 
but that in which we had a personal concern. In the 
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inimense chain of terresfriill etei{ts, there is not t siiT 
gl^ link, iiowever distant, with n^hich we have not 
soihe Connection. Were the wretched people who 
suffered so many distresses greater sinners than we 
tfre t Why are tke^ fallen while we stand upright 1 
Are the pUices we ihhabit less defiled with iniqnit^ 
than tliose where earthquakes and iolcanos hate ittadii 
anch ravages f— The last catastrophe cf nature wHI t>e 
itill moi^ terrible to tis.. The world is not efeeriiiil: 
after having experienced excessive calamities of eferjr 
kind, its utter destniCtioti shall at last arrive. Mtlture 
still flourishes, but she visibly grows old. It is only 
by the dint of industry and labour that we derive from 
the earth what is spontaneously presented to our fore« 
fiithers, and what they collected almost without trou- 
ble. Let this earth of our pilgrimage perish, seeing it 
must perish t Here we have no permanent city : may 
we know and seek that city which b above, whose 
founder and Builder is the living God ! 

We should lament over those countries, towns, and 
vjflages, which are laid waste : we should be ready to 
succour tiiem^ and divide our bread with the wretched 
inhabitants. that they may humble themselves uik 
der the mighty band of God, and patiently suffer the 
Sis which he sends them ! Let them recollect thai 
many of their brethren have suffered similar distresses ; 
they were in mbery, but their wounds are now healed^ 
their, granaries are now better supplied than they evei 
w^re, and their burnt houses are changed ititd palaces. 
To create and destroy b the ntdtfc of God ; and will ' 
c^tinue to be so till tbe end of lime. If be vtwt 
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destroyed, we sfaoald fierer see siny new creations; 
Ire shonid have no occasion for acts of resignation and 
jiatience: we should not sofliciently know the ralae. 
of that refigiott which now confirms and comforts us; 
tod raises us above all afflictions and distresses. Here 
we have firm footing ; and let this be theresalt of all 
our reflections i God saw M that hemade, and behold 
it was very good. ** Yes» Lord, thou ^rt clothed with 
Slriendor and Majesty.' thy judgments are holy and 
just; aU th« works are full of grace and truth. Who 
would Dot acknowledge ^y power and wisdom, and 
bless tiiee with transports of joy, thou Lord of the 
uniirerser 
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OCTOBER XIX. 

\ 

THl CIBdVLATION OF THK BLOa]». 

The circulation of the blood is the most mysterious 
and important of all the motions performed in or by 
Ae animal body. In this circulation we observe a 
certain grandeur which strikes the mind, and makes 
Q&feel the limits of the human understanding; and 
inspires us with a profound veneration for the Supreme 
Wisdom of our Divine Creator. 

The blood circulates continually in our bodies, and 
this is the principle of its motion. The heart, which 
is situated withm the breast between the' two lobes of- 
the lungs, is a, fleshy substance, which has two cavi- 
ties, separated fron^ each othei; by a partition. This 
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machine is in continual motion by alternate conti^ction 
i|nd dilatation. The trunk of an artery, which is 
called the Aorta, or great artery, proceeds from the 
left ventricle of the heart. It soon divides itself into 
many branches, some of which ascends, others de- 
scend by innumerable ramifications, which, become 
Nualler and smaller, in proportion to thieir distance 
from the heart ; distribute themselves on all hands, 
" and penetrate every part of the body. When the right 
:.venfrical contracts it propels the blood into the arteries 
with so much force, that it goes into the very extre- 
mities of their smallest ramifications. This motion is 
called the Pul^ ; it is only the effect of the pulsation 
of the heart, and is quicker or slower according as the 
heart contracts with more or less* frequency. But 
what becomes of the blood after it has arrived at the 
extremities of the arteries, distributed through the 
body? Nature employs it in the wisest manner. Cer- 
tain vessels through which the blood circulates, absorb 
the aqueous particles ; others the oily, and others the 
saline. In other parts of the body, where the arteries 
are dispersed, the milk or fat are seqreted ; or other 
humours which are necessary for certain purposes, or 
which should ht expelled from the body as useless. 

That part of the blood which remains after having 
been thus purified, runs into the extremities of the 
arteries in such a way, that with the help of a micro- 
scope the little red globules may be seen rolling one 
after another. But these small channels begin to 
grow gradually larger, forming vessels which still in- 
crease in wideuess, and are termed Vgin^; by these 
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the blood is carried back into the heart in the same 
way that it had been conveyed from it by the arteries. 
* The veins therefore bring, back the blood to the 
heart, from all parts of the body, the lower as well as 
the upper, by a canal which opens into the right ventri- 
cle. It does not pass immediately from this into the 
left ventricle; but the contraction of the heart drives 
it into the pulmonary artery, wliich disperses it through 
the lungs by an infinite number of small branches. 
Here the blood which has circulated through all the 
body, and has acquired a certain degree of warmth by 
its agitation, must, before it recommences its circula- 
tion, be cooled by the fresh air, which is brought into 
Che lungs by inspiration. By means of this co6ling it 
' condenses again, for during the circulation it was ex« 
• tremely dilated by the heat. It is now received by the 
pulmonary veins, which conduct it to the left auricle 
of the heart: this restores it to the left ventricle, wliich 
by its contracting drives it again into the aorta, which 
distributes it to all parts of the body. Thus the blood > 
circulates, passing from the heart to the extremities 
of the body, by the arteries : and returning from the- 
extremities to the heart by the veins.* 

Such is the admirable mechanism of the circulation 
of the blood in men and animals. But how many ob- 
•curities stiU remain on this subject I We meet with 
wonders^ here which prove to us that the human^miod . 

* How the blood acquires and preserves its motion ; what is . 
the quantity of its circulating power, and what the causfe of its 
•oloufi are questions n<K yet satislactorily answered. J. C» . 
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ciinnot fully comprehend this rfta&ferpiece of DitlM 
wisdom, ^or instaiice: is' it not astonishing: thnt the 
ifiotioR of the heart should continue with(»lit hitetrnp* 
fion for 70, 80, or 100 years; and the machine neithef 
wear out, nor fall to pieces? The blood ctreulate$ kk 
the human body 24 times every hour: and conse* 
quently goes tiurough the whole body 576 time^ ^^^Tf 
24 hours ; and as at each contraction the h^ti pfopeb 
two ounces of blood into the aorta, it is evident that 
7200ounce9, that is 600 pounds ef blood, paiss thfottgll 
the heart in the space of one hour ! 

May not this alone strike os with astonishnientt 
But there may be many othet wonderful circumstances 
in this circulation which we know not ; or of which 
we have very imperfect ideas. In a wofd, *' mUtt^ 
** whos^ government is acknowledged by all tbiogi' 
'^ here beloWj is a cdmpc sition of wonders. The moM . 
<< admirable mechanism, and the isrreatest corpoteal 
** beauty are united in him. Eadi of his members 
** proclaims him Lord of the creation. An innumer^, 
** able multitude of invisible canaU* so formed and . 
** measured as infinitely to surpass the wisdom and 
,^* <;ontrivance of man, conduct and distribute in every > 
"^ direction^ that precious fluid on which our life d<s 
*' pends, and cause it to circulate reguUrly add witb* 
*^ out interruption. In this universal movement, in 
** this coutimial fiun and refluit, all is regular and 
** well ordered : every thing is in its place, and in the 
** most perfect harmony: nothing is discordant, no- 
** thing obstructs, nothhig stops, tkothing precipitatei 
^ its course/^ 
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This admirable drcuIatioD, which lakes place in all. 
inimais, exists also in every part of nature. The saa 
revolves round his' axis, and the earth, moon, and 
otiier planets perform their appointed revolutions with 
a regular and determined motiob. Not only the air is 
in a continual motion, (for it hicessantiy circulates 
Ground the earth,) but the water also continues its 
course without interruption. The rivers fall into th^ 
sea, sdid from the vast surface of the ocean those va- 
|>Ottrs arise which form the clouds: these are precipi^ 
tated in showers, which penetrate the mountains and 
form springs; which increasing, i^nsibly fiorm ri* 
vers, and these returning to the ocean, restore what 
had been taken away by ^vapdration« The earth ever 
fruitful, produces annual plants and crops; yet is ne« 
ter exhai|Sted, because the continual circulation of 
Btttritiou^ juices repairs Ha losses, and restores to it 
tvhat it had given to us. 

All these revolutions of nature lead us to a fini 
QaUi: ^ho has so planned the world that ril beiiigs 
are ebutinually in action: they circulate, act, and 
inove in an iiis«isible labyrinth of changes, fill they 
return to thei^ former place, and commence anew th« 
race marked out for th«B. 
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PROPORTIONS OP THE DIPFERENT PARTS OF THE 

HUMAN BODY. 

I 

God has foraied the human body according to the 
wisest rules, and established most exact proportions 
even in the smallest parts, 'to be convinced of this 
we have only to calculate the height and thickness of 
the body according to certain specified measures. The 
height of the body is generally divided into 10 equal 

' partSy which in technical terms are called Face-lengths 
or Faces; because a roan's face was the first model 
for these admeasurement^ 

The first face takes in the whole of the visage from 
the root of the hair on .the forehead to the tip of the 
chin. From the beginning of the hair on the forehead 
to the top of the head, there is one third of the face 
in height; or what amounts to the same thing, a 
length equal to /that of the nose: therefore from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the chin^ the length 
is one face and a third. Between the bottom of the 
chin and the hollow of the collar-bone, there are two 
thirds of ^face: thus the height from the collar-bone 
to the top of the head, is twice the length of the face ; 
which is the fifth part of the whole length of the body. 

, From the collar-bone to the bottom of the breast, one 
face is reckoned. Below the breasts the fourth face 
length begins, which ends at the navel. The fifth 
extends to the bottom of the abdomen; which make, 
in the whole the half of the height of the body. The 
length of the thigh is equal to two faces, and the knee 
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4o half the (slc^ The leg, from the bpttom of the 
knee to the instep makes two faces, amoauting in the 
whole to nine faces and a half. From the instep to the 
sole of the foot Uiere is half a face, which completes 
the ten faces, the measure into which the hamau bodj 
is divided. 

This division has been made for men in general : 
but where persons are very tali, there is found half ft 
face more in that part of the body which extends from 
the breasts to the bottom of the abdomen. It is the 
extra length in this place which makes what is called 
a genteel shape. When the arms are so extended as 
to forma straight horizontal line; the distance be* 
tween the tops of the middle fingers of each hand, is 
equal to the height of the whole body. From the hol^ 
low of the collar-bone to the joint which unites the 
ahouMer-bone to the arm, there is one face-lengtHm 
When the arm hangs down it is computed atfawrfacs^ 
iengths: two between the shoulder and the elbow, 
and two from the elbow to the first joint of the little 
fingerj which make five faces for each arm, ten faces 
in the whole, which is a height equal to the length of 
the whole body. The haud is one face in length : the 
thumb die third of a face, or the length of the nose» 
which is also the length of the great toe. The length 
of the. s<^e of the foot is equal to a sixth part of the 
height of the whole body. There is a particular mea^ 
sure also for the thickness of the body ami limbs* 
The thickness of a finger u ordinarily the 36th part of 
the height: the thickness. of the little finger the 48th 
part. Three times the titickness of the thumb, is 
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equal Uk tlie thickness of the hand : shi times tHe 
tttdkness- of the hand is equal to the whole height of 
the body, 

I'he height of tiie human body varies eonsidefably : 
the finest stature is from five feet four or five, to five 
feet eight or nine inches. The middle size is from five 
fett oAe inch, to five feet four. The least size is be- 
low live feet. In general, women ai«two or three 
inches shorts than men: their chest projects fiirthei; 
i» that generally tlie capacity of the breast formed by 
the ribs is deeper and wider in women than in men, m 
jproportion to the rest of the body. The loins of w#- 
Aen are wider than those of men, because the bouek 
wliich form that capacity which is called the PsM< 
4r Btuon, aie larger than those of men* Mam has 
mere brsin than any other animal of the same sue; 
He has ^ven more than the horse or the oi. A 
Who weighs a hundred poMdt has €<mimoi^y fo 
pounds of bram. Inlants bnm at the due time weigh 
§igkt pounds at most, and^ve at least: their greatest 
length is am ftmt eUvm inckeig and tbeir Iciast h am 

The bmnaa body, whether it be considered m the 
whole, or in its different parts, n constructed aceor&> 
ing to the most exact proportions. AM is regvki^ 
well proportioBed, and in the greatest harmeny; not 
only as it respects the siae and figvre, b«t the sitmn 
tion abo of the different parts. There is wot one part 
which is greater or less than the relatioo it bears tc( 
tether members, and the general advantage of the 
whok oaehine require. It is Impossible to devise • 







on. 



isna or tiCwitioD ibr any piurt, whkli would be mote 
conyenient or btnefieettt to the whole of the mem- 
hen. It is granted however that there may be varie- 
ties and irr^uteities among them, which do not de* 
atroy the principal design of the body. Ill-shaped 
l^rsons and monsters are proofs of theae irregularities. 
But if certain disproportions in the siae, form, and 
position of the parts may be compatible with theprin* 
dpal design^ they still hurt the grace and beauty of 
file outward appearance. How great should the gra- 
titiide be of those persons who are well-shaped, a^ 
whose members are all in just and agreeable propori» 
tion 1 O that our soub wei^e as pleasing in the sight of 
the Lord as our bodies are in the eyes of men! When 
•hall our soub and bodies be in the same harmony 
which ptevaib among the members of a well-formed 
bodyi When tkh takes place we shall be pleasing in 
Ae sight of our God : and glorify our Father and R^ 
deCflMT with our bodies and spirits which feure his* 



OCTOBER XXI. 

OF NAVMATIOK. 

To' a reflectiilg mhid, navn|;ation b a suhjtet which 
may grve rise to the most important reiectiuns. Heve 
#ar cnriesiiy is excited, and at the same time satnfied 
hi diffefeiit ways so as to become a new source of plcw- 
Mre. In general wi^ consider navigation only in refo- 
len^ to the Advantmesit aiords tu ; but we shauid 
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also consider tht construction and motion of sbips^ 
without which navigation could not exist. 

First, is it not very astonishing that such an enor* 
mous and heavy mass as a ship can float on the water? 
The weight of a ship is greater than we imagine; and 
it requires but little attention to be convinced that the 
pressure on the water must be prodigious. A man of 
war which carries 800 men, has commonly provisioqt 
laid in to support that number for three months, and 
carries besides from 70 to 100 guns. Now supposing 
each man to weigh only 100 pounds, and each cannon 
900, (although there are cannons that weigh more than 
40 hundred ;) and supposing that each man eats bu^ 
three pounds weight of food in the day, this moderate 
calculation will make the burden to amount to more 
'than 386,000 pounds. But the weight of the vessel 
itself is not taken into this calculation; the rigging 
apd a multitude of materials necessary to keep the 
vessel in repair, load the cannon^ &c. are articles 
which at least equal, if not surpass the preceding 
sum. 

However this enormous mass of at least 77?fiOO 
pounds may be moved with a very gentle^ ws^ ! Is 
not this inconceivable? Does it not appear contrary to 
the laws of nature 1 No. It is quite natural, iind 
should the contrary happen it would be miracnlons. 
It is not the wind that drives this mass : the ship with 
its whole burden swims on the water. But how can 
so heavy a body float] How can the water^ whose 
particles are not strongly connected, have strength and 
consistaicy enough to support this enormous mass 1 1t 
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M the efiect of an equipoise ; the ship sinks tilt the 
▼olame of water which it displaces be equal to it in 
frulk. * Suppose a vessel to be 120 feet long, and IS 
broad, and that it sinks two feet in the water, i. e. 
S600 feet of water, or so much cargo, because the one 
takes place of the other. Thns the river is not more 
loaded .with the ship and her cargo than it was with 
the water which the ship removes from the place 
which she occnpies. 

Formerly navigation was very dangerous, and more 
laborious than it is at present. People did not dare to 
venture themselves far out in the open sea, but coasted 
along without losing sight of the shore. But since the 
inveiition of the compass they cross the seas with more 
confidence and safety. Before this valuable discovery, 
it was a sort of wonder to make even short sea voyages. 
In Hemer's time it required great- preparations and 
long deliberation before his heroes could deterraiife to 
cross the Egean Sea. The expedition of Jason and his 
Argonauts to the island of Colchis, was considered as 
the wonder of the^world. ' But what are these ici com« 
parison of our sea- voyages 1 By the discovery of the 
compass we are enabled to make such long voyages : 
the magnetic needle turning always to the North, in* 
forms the navigator in what region he is, and the 
countries to which he directs his course. In the dark- 
est night, in the most cloudy days, in the very midst 
of the ocean, this instrument serves him as a guide, 
and leads him from one end of the earth to the other. 
Have we ever reflected on the advantages of naviga- 
fion 1 Have we ever been sufficiently grateful to our 
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Crefilor for tlmt ^dvaotageal Whoever we wmj bey 
it is to aiivigatioD weowe, either ^itteily or i9i)ii«cU(^ 
n^gresLt |iart of the things^necfs^ary for our sulMisteocfs. 
We would not hare those spic^ ^d medicioes wbicli 
come to us from different countries ; or at l^ast co^M 
not procure tliem but at great trouble ^d ejcpeuce, 
did not vessels bripg tfaeqi into our ports. We should 
be much distressed indeed, were we obliged to hriqg 
all our necessaries by land. The Ibllowing calculation 
will prove this. The freight of a ship is reckoned )>J 
tatu : and a tan weighs 2000 pounds ; therefore i 
wssel whose burden is 600 tons, carries lySQO.OOO' 
pounds weight! Now allowing lOQO pounds wdgbt 
to a h(Hise» it would require Slj2 four-horse waggc^ 
i. e. 1248 horses, with a man at least tpjeach waggcHi^ 
to traniiport this cargo. But how could weprocurr 
treasures from other parts of the world? and'hoir 
expulsive would it be to Jicqnire even the bare neoes- 
sarie^ of lifel Besides, should not navi^tlon be coo^ 
sidered as one of the greatest blepstngsof our Creator^ 
when we reflect that it has been the means of carryiqi^ 
the Hnowledge of the gospel of Christ to the remotest- 
natioi^s of the world ? Can this consideration f^ to- 
inspire us with the most lively i^piotioos of gtatitpde 
to. God? On the other hand^ should we opt thai|)k' 
him that amr calling do^ not oblige i^ to brave ^ 
dangers of the seas, aud c^xpose <)ur lives, i^ontini^lly. 
in order to enrich ourselvi^, ^ to pKicure e^ven thia 
means of a bare subsistence? Whilst tbeiD, at.a.#h 
tWMte from, all these peiils, we live pciaceab^ Jimpog; 
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btetlifep to the protection of 6o(|» wbo w« obl%ed to 
btave the seaff, aofl undertake long and daogeroii^ 
▼<>yci6^8 fuT the benefit of tiocietj, and a^woquentlj 
fiM^ our piHrtkttlar pr<^t1 



OCTOBER XXII. 

BEASTS OF DBAVGHT AND BITRDSK. 

Anihials of this kind render us so many fenrices. 
and are so veiy useful, that it would be a sort of ingra* 
titudenot to examine them with particular attention.^i^ 
We gj^neraily content onrselyes with subduing them 
for oar food, or training them to assist our weakness 
by tbeir strength ; but through ignorance or indolence 
we Delect to consider them in their relation to the 
Xtst of the creation, and to leflect on the wisdom and 
goodness of God, which are so visibly manifested in 
the production of these useful animals* Possibly the 
foUowiog meditation may make . us more atteutiire t* 
tbis subject, and serve to excite our gtatitiide to the 
Creator. 

Of ail domestic animals the karae renders us roost 
feivice, and does it the most wtUiugiy. He suffecs 
himself to be eni^ayed in the cultivation ^f onr 
grounds. He tamely lubmits to all kindjs of labour 
fisr a moderate and frtigal sahsistenee. He shares with 
mem the pleasures of tkechase and the daggers of war« 
Qeis a creat^re who givas up.bis own.belng to.e^^t 
Qi4y hy the will j»f another ; he even anticipatfi^ .this 
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will, and by the promptitude and precision of his mo-' 
ttons expresses and executes it. He abandons^himself 
unreser?edly to, his master; refuses no labour; exerts 
all his strength; goes beyond it, and sometimes evea 
expires in his efforts to obey. Nature has given him 
a propensity both ^o love and fear man, and has r^n- 
* dered him very sensible of those caresses by which hit 
servitude is rendered pleasing. The horse of all ani* 
mals of his size is the best proportioned in every part 
of his'body. Every thing iu him is regular and el«- 
gant. The exact proportion of every part of his hcad^ 
gives him a light and lively look, which is consider* 
mbly heightened by the beauty of his chest. His car- 
riage is noble, his step majestic, and all the members 
of his body seem to announce energy, strength, cou* 
rage, and stateliness. 

The ox has not the gracefulness and elegance of the 
horse, his monstrous head, his limbs too small and too 
short for the size of his body; thesmallness of his ears, 
his stupid look and heavy pace, may be considered as 
imperfections: but all these irregularities are com- 
pensated by the important services which he renders 
to man. He is strong enough to carry heavy burdens ; 
and is contented with scanty fare. Every thing in this 
animal is of use ; his blood, his hide, his hoofs, his 
flesh, his fat, and bis honjs, may be all applied to « 
variety of purposes: his very dung is the best sort of 
manure for enriching the land, that it may be capable 
6f producing new aliments. The structure of the or- 
gans of digestion in this animal is very remarkable. . 
He hzs/our stomachs: the first of which oan contais 
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Afty«rfi%fMOii4i«v«igiKtoffood: the iMrtt fltemaeh 
4jrod iiat 6o<oM4nicted that it has e%hty^eigfat fdds^ 
JB order to wumt digestioB;. whereas the stpmachs of 
«h«q> aM) goaii iMfe but thtrty-nx^ 

The iiMy however m^omfeing his outward af^mr* 
«iioe nay be, «nd howerer despised, has nevertheless 
very exeeUeut qualities^ and b very useful to man. 
He, knot fiery and impetuotts like the horse, but 
peaceable, siiiiple^ and always well^mpered. He 
has no stateliness, goes smoothly on his way, and car- 
ties his load without noise or grunbling. He is tem«, 
perate both ay to the quality and quantity of his food. 
He Is contented with thistles, and the hardest and 
worst herbs. He b patient, vigorous, and iiidefatiga* 
Me ; and renders fab master constant «id important 



Hew b it that we can have these animals daily in 

our employ, and not think at the same time of the 

Creator who has formed them, and given thenrthose 

properties which are so useM to us* — It b a circum* 

stance well worUi the attention of a reflecting mind» 

that the number of beasts of burden and draught cai-^ 

Mf b beyond all comparison greater than that of wild 

beasts. If the multiplication of the latter were equal 

to that of the former, the earth would soon be laid 

waste. Can we reflect without gratitude on the good* 

4iess of God, who has given us the dominion over these 

creatures; the strength or skill to subjugate them; 

the right to applty them to our use ; to change thevr 

natursd state at pleasure ; to oblige them to obey, and 

cnqploy them as we think good t Tfab dominion over 
Vol. IV. B 
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the creatures is the gift of God, by which man may 
every moment perceive the excellence of his being. 
If God had not in^ressed animals with a natural fear 
of man, it would have been impossible for him to 
subjugate them by force. Seeing then that it b to 
God we owe the empire which we have over them, it 
Is highly unjust to abuse these creatures, either by ex- 
cessive liibour^ or by any other mode of ill-treatment* 



OCTOBER XXIII. 

WINTER SEED-TIME. 

A GEE AT part of the food designed for man. and 
other animals, is at this time confided to the earth. 
When the husbandman has sown his winter's corn he 
begins to enjoy a little rest. He will soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing his fields clothed gradually with 
a beautiful verdure, giving the promise of a plentiful 
harvest. Nature indeed works in secret while the 
germ is unfolding itself; but its operations may be 
^fliscovered by taking some of the seeds out of the 
ground which begin to sprout. Two days after the 
seed iias been sown, the juices with which it is swol- 
len penetrate the germ and cause it to shoot. The 
germ is always situated at one extremity of the seed ; 
and that part which is next the outside is the little root 
of the future plant. Twenty-four hours after the corn 
has been sown, the germ commonly begins to pierce 
the coat of the grain, and to disengage itself. It puts 
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out its root and stalk ; the root is at first wrapped up 
in a sheitli which it bursts. Some days after other 
roots shoot out at the sides, each disengaging itself 
from its sheath. On the fifth or sixth day a small 
green point b^ins to appear above the ground. It 
continues a considerable time in thfs state, till in fine 
weather the ear bursts forth from its coat, by whidi 
it had been protected from cold and uncertain wea« 
titer. 

All this necessarily leads us to reflect on the nature 
of human life. Our present existence is the germ of 
an eternal life. We are here below in our seed-time^ 
and can discover but very little growth. The full ear» 
the ripe fruit, «nd the sheaves in perfection we cannot ' 
see here below; the ingathering is not made on earth* 
— ^We live in hope. The husbandmen tifter having 
'sown his field abandons hk deed to corruption, to rain 
•ond storms, and to the heat of the sun : but he does 
not yet see what the result will be. This is precisely 
what happens in regard to the spiritual seed. Let us 
not be proud because the seed u sown; nor be dis- 
couraged because we do not immediately see the 
fruits. Let us continue to sow unto the Spkit; and. 
possibly our good works, wrought thus in God, how- 
ever trifling in themselves, will have blessed conse- 
quences hereafter. 

Now that our seed b committed to the ground, let 

us wait without care and anxiety, till at the end of nine 

months we reap the fruit of our sowing : and in the 

mean time, Kke the pious husbandman, let us beseech 

God to crown our fields with his blessing. 

B 2 
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Ix would he a great misfertune for nn iod <Mr Uig 
IK^UI, were there any fiMBKtation for ttatpriscipk ml 
«Bbeliever9» tbmt God coooenis liimieif only wHli the 
4t iaUh f of. hemp ; indtaiDetcm«ofwliale«iieJ0<iM»ef 
«B gwimi sad ^mn; bat not of wHfatifiMJi^ Wlncl 
a ridiculous god is that of tfaefVYfCAtiiAref*^/ OriatiKr 
Amesi lie deseriw llw name of a god, wbo^itfaer caanot, 
er will not eoaoem himself witti tfaepurfo of which iSbt 
mMe h composed. For our comfort we are taught 
both by reason and revdaticniy to believe ia a God 
whose providence is extended to etery creature in 
imvticalar, and to every part of which each creature is 
eomposed. 

Let Done imagine that it is beneath God to attend 
la individuals. The whole universe, as well as the 
vieanest particle of dust, is nothing in conqmrison of 
the Infinite Being. This b^iog the case, what is it 
that we can call little or contemptible ? Is there not a 
greater difference between an idividual and whole 
nations, than there is between those immense globes 
which appear so little to the eyes of the common peoK 
pie t The least consideration will be sufficient to con^ 
vjnce us, that in the sight of God, to whom a thou- 
sand years is but as one day, and the whole universe 
as a drop in comparison of the ocean ; there is nothing 
which is either great or little in itself; nor any event, 
however inconsiderable it may appear, that is unwoi^ 
thy liis attention. Let as take the meanest pk^^, or 
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the smallest iiiseet tint we can possibly dissect, and 
we shall discover, even in its imtdbii pari9, the samo 
wisdom which shines in the structure of the whoh. 
The least ^^ contributes as much to the perfecUon 
of the whole plant or animal, as they do to the perfeo* 
tion of the entire specie*: and as the epedee does to 
die perfection of the universe. If therefore God haa 
not thought it beneath him to fsrm creatures which 
appear so despicable, why should it bethought beneath 
him to pre s erv e them? Besides, how could ihe whol^ 
be perfect if the parts were not so 1 Or how could the 
wiiole species be preserved without the preservation of 
the individuals 1 

Plain reason proclaims this to us, and revelatiott 
completes our conviction. It teaches us that the very 
hairs of our bead are numbered. A hair, the meanest 
appendage of our bodies, thousands of which we lose 
in the course of our lives without perceiving it, or suf^ 
ftring any sensible loss through it : even all these are 
numbered! And from thiai^our blessed Saviour draws 
this conclusion, that with much greater reason God 
interests himself in our behalf, and condescends to 
honour us with his attention ; and this he does more 
particularly because all men have been redeemed by 
the blood of bis well-beloved Son ; and have acquired 
new value in his eyes in consequence of becoming the 
brethren of the Lord Jesus. 

O Eternal Providence I I adore thee in Christ 'Je- 
sus ; — I adore and bless thee O God ! with the liveliest 
emotions of gratitude. Even before the foundation of 
the world thou didst lay the plan of my Ivappiness : 
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before I could supplicate, aod before I . could return 
thank&! Can it then be possible that thou shouldest 
now forget me? My Redeemer has undertaken- for 
me; be has even suffered the most cruel torments in 
my behalf; can it cost him too much to watch ovec 
me 1 No. He will preserve what he has so dearly 
purchased. Shal^ we then permit ourselves to be stum? 
bled by the raileries of vain and wicked men ? No. 
Let us confide in that Providence which the infidel 
would wish to persuade us takes no care of its crea- 
tures. Let us c<HJsider that we were not formed for 
this worlds and that it is only in the world tocome 
that the wonders of God's grace shall be manifested to 
us in all. their splendor. But what are we O God^ 
that thou shouldst think of us ! Creatures so base, cor- 
rupted, and siufull Who are we,, that the Holy of 
Holies, the Being of beings, the Almighty, Infinite, 
and Eternal God should pay any attention to us ! What 
is man that thou art mindful of him, and the sou of 
man that thou visitest him ! What motives should 
this afford us to walk before thy face in uprightness, 
abstaining from every appearance of evil ! Thy eye is 
ever open upon us, and thou art pleased that we cour 
fide in thy providence.. Lord, strengthen our faith, 
that we may not be stumbled by the depth and obscu- 
rity of thy ways ! and grant that all the dispensations 
of thy providence may terminate in our endless salva^ 
tion! Amen. 
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THB. MBASUBB AND DIVISIONS OF TIME, 

X IME is measured and divided according to the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and especially, by 
those of the sun and the moom These two globes 
have most inflaeuj|e on the state of mankind. The 
revolution of the nnoon serves only to divide the time 
an our globe : but the sun undoubtedly serves to regu- 
late that division in all the planets which turn round. 
lum» 

J^ap is that portion of time which the sun takes up- 
iomakmgan apparent revolution round the earth; or^ 
to speak more correctly, the time which the earth 
takes up in revolving round its own axis. That space 
of time during which the sun is above the hori2on, is 
c}lled an artificial dayi this is the time of light whi^ 
is determined by the rising and setting of the sun. The 
time of obscurity t that is, the time during which the 
sun is belo\y the horizon we call night. The day and 
night taken together make the natural^ or solar day* 
This day is. divided into twenty-four parts, which are 
called hours. Each hour is subdivided into sixty eq.ual 
parts, which are termed minutes; each, raiimte into 
sixty seconds^ and each second into sixty thirds. This 
division is capable of being extended still further, but 
it is seldom found necessary. 

This division of the day into hoyrs, minutes, &c. 
is pointed out by the shadow of the gnomon of a sun- 
dial,, and by the hands of a clock or watch. Well 
constructed sun-dials always shew the true time of the 
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sun: bttt clocks and watches which are always regu- 
latcd by tlie meM tim <»# Hke iu»» reqtm ftoqiient 
alterations. lo common life the greater part of Ettro- 
pmu hegm their day snS tbm houra at midnigf^: 

ftMii wiikk to mklilfff tbey rtfdHm tfwelve hottt9, aa«l 
tw«tte hotrrs fnm that to the ensiriti^ nMnMtt Tk*. 
M$IUm9hegm their day uteurHei: and from that to 
t%e 9uec!«ti«fig evening they reckon twent^Konr honrs. 
The Tlttkihegm then* day a fuariet trf Mhmtttfttr 
smMet: from which they reckon twiehe equal houra* 
and when these are run out, they leckon twelve nM»ie 
tm the felfowing evening. The .Awv begin thev day 
a€ 4MiK«: fhmi wttefa they reckon tweire eqori honni 
tio imniiie,,nni as many monr fiom hb rising tv U^ 
mtHmg: consequently ttte honw of their day are longer 
<ff shorter than those of the night, m proportion at the 
diiy is longer or shorter than the night. 

A uf^ is the space of smn dayi. A 9ohr mantk 
ii the time which the sun takes in passing through ont 
sigfi of the zodiac: but these months dd not b^gin 
jtnd end exactly at the enterhig of the sun mto a new 
sign. A lunar month is the tune which elapses ftvm 
one new moon to another: that Is to say, twenty-nme 
days, twelve hours, and forty-four minutes. 

The solar year comprises twelve solar months t that 
is to say, the time which the sun takes up in going 
through the twelve signs of the Zodiac; and thisthne 
''is generally computed to be three hundred and sixty- 
five days, five hours, and forty-nine minuted. These 
years are at present in use among all the people of 
Europe. The lunar year is that space of time whicft 
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^ompireJicodi twdfe Im^mr miiUhi, or twel? e nrolii* 
tiMW of the mooo round owrsearlh. It k compoied 
of tbree biiiidT«d and fifty-foor dajs^ e^ht houn, aod 
forty-eigfat iiunute«« The «fetPt and Ikrkg still reckon 
bj thi3 year, 1>iit to make it Gorres|x>nd to the solar 
year« tbay often intercalate a whole month. Our 
commoa year begins tan or eleven days after the sua 
tes enteied CafMricon* 

lliese measures and divisions of time, how uoiai- 
portanl soever they may afipcar in tbemselvesv are ne- 
vertheless of grefU consequence in their application to 
civit lifet The hours, days» weeks, months, and year^ 
which constitute our earthly li^, are granted unto us 
Ihat we may use tbem so as to, fulfil the great design of 
our eiistenoe* But how do we employ these precious 
4lonienta1 MSmHet and seamds are in our eyes bujt 
trifles, which do not deserve our attention Never- 
theless it is certain, that he who takes no account of / 
minutes will throw away hours. But a[re we more 
osconomic in larger periodsl Alas! if from all the ^ 
days which have been allotted us, we subtract those 
which have been entirely lost in respect to our immor- 
tal souls, how much of real and elective life will re- 
main 1 Will it not appear as the. result of thb calcuhi- 
tion, that man at the age of seventy year?, has lost 
Jifigf And that he who has arrived to fifty years, has 
acarceiy spent seven of them in securing his eternal 
^terestsl O Grod of mercy, how distressing and liu* # 
mHiatiag is this consideration! What hundreds, what 
thoisands of days and hours which have been en* 
Iruited to lis by thy ftOherly gpodne^s, that we might 

s 5 
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~ employ them in promotmg tbe eternal #eUare of oat 
toolsy have been shamefully consumed in departing 
Irom thee, thou best and most tender of parents! How 
many years spent in idleness and vice, in gratifying eri- 
minal passions, and in injuring our brethren! And with 
what inconceivable rapidity does the few moments that 
remain fly away ! Without scarcely perceiving it an 
hour is already loist, irrecoverably lost! And an honr 
is a great deal to a man who may easily reckon his 
real and efiective life by hours. Lord, enter not into 
judgment with us for the days which we have so miser- 
ably mispent I And so teach us to number our doys^ 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom! May^we 
henceforth make a proper-use of the time which thou 
mayest stilF condescend to grant us, by getting an inter- 
est in the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and an assup- 
ance of our eternal felicity! It is only by thus fulfilK- 
ing thy merciful designs that we can be said either to 
have lived long or lived happily. 



OCTOBER XX^VL 

^THE END OF SUMMER. 

The sun is casting the last of his summer rays upoa 
jthe earth : every thing with usis chatiged. The earth, 
which a short time ago was so beautiful and fertile, is 
growing by degrees dismal, poor, and barren. We 
no longer see that fine enamel of trees in blossom, the 
/charms of spring, the magnificence of sununer, those 
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biies and different shades of verdure in the woods and 
ineadowsy the purple colour of the grapes nor the 
golden-crops which clothed our fields* The trees have 
lost their late clothing; the pines, the elms, and the 
oak bend under the fierce blast of the north-wind« 
The rays of the sun are too feeble to warm the atmos^* 
phere, or penetrate the earth. The fields, which 
were so liberal in gifts, are now exhausted, and pro- 
mise no more for this year. .These melancholy 
changes must necessarily diminish our pleasures* 
When the earth has lost its beautiful verdure, its vivid 
colours, its splendor: in a word, its glory ; when the 
fields present notliing but a boggy soil and dull co<- 
louring, we lose that pleasure which we before re- 
ceived through the medium of sight. 

When the earth is stripped of its crops, ks grass* 
and its leaves, nothing is to be seen but a rugged and 
uneven surface: it has no longer that striking appear- 
ance which the com, herbage, and various kinds of 
pulse collectively produced. — The birds cease from 
their songs, and nothing recals to the mind of man 
that joy,. that universal gladness which he before shared 
with all animated beings. Deprived of the pleasure 
which the melodious concerts of birds afforded him^ 
he hears nothing but the murmuring of waters, and 
whistling of the winds; a continual monotony which 
can excite nothing but disagreeable sensations. The 
fields have lost their perfumes, and we respire only a 
sort of damp odour, which as it is not followed by the 
sensations of heat has nothing agreeable in it. The 
sense of feeling is injured by the impression of cold 
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and httinid air. Tlni» the comktry fmaenCa mtUiig 
that cab flatter our settftes: th« delieiite iienreir,wUeh 
are their instruments, extend too much on reeeithif 
disagretable impressions, and afterwards get into M 
ettreme state of ^ntraction. It is the same with dl 
the muscles, to which the leebte rays of the sim can 
HoW Communicate no energy. 

But in the midst of these gloomy prospects we ha¥( 
itill cause enough to i^cknowledge how faithful nature 
is to fulfil the etemal law prescribed to her, of being 
useful at all times, and in every season of the year. 
The winter approaches, the flowers disappear ; and 
diongh the sun sometimes shines out, the earth M 
longer possesses her wonted beauty. Nevertheless, 
stripped and desert as the country is, it still presents 
to a feeling mind the image at kast of happiness. 
With gratitude to heaven we may say ; here we have 
seen the com grow, lately these barren fields were 
clothed with abundant crops : it is true, that the or- 
chards and gardens are stripped bare; but the remem^ 
brance of the presents which they^ave made us, can- 
not fail to mingle a sentiment of joy with the shivei'- 
ings which we feel through the influence of the bleak 
north-wind. 

Hie leaves of the fruit trees are fallen ; the grass of 
ihe meadows is withered; gloomy clouds cover th^ 
face of the sky; the rain Aills in abundance; theroadi 
are cut up; and pleasant walking is no longet practi- 
cable. The roan who does not reflect, murmurs at 
this, but he who is wise, beholds with emotions of 
Joy the earth deeply drenched with rain. The \ih 
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tlteMd kflfVMy and the yellow grass are prepared by tEe 
tvtliBiial mns to form a rich manure to fertilise the 
Jand. Tlds inflection, and the pleasing expectation 
•f springs should naturally excite our gratitude to the 
Creator for his tendet care of us, and should induce 
itf^o repose our whole confidence in him. Hough 
die earth has lost its beauty, and all its external 
diantfs, and though it be even exposed to the niur* 
diurs of the children it has nourished and delighted^ 
it has nevertheless commenced its labour anew, and is 
woi%ing secretly for their future welfare. 

But why is not the moral world as fiuthfnl to acconl- 
pHshits destination as the natural world b1' The 
acorn will always produce an oak, and the vine grapes ; 
why then has not the great man children which al- 
ways resemble him 1 Why have men of learning and 
eminent artists ignorant and stupid descendants 1 Why 
do holy parents bring into the world vicious and wicked 
children ? When we reflect on this difference, we n^ay 
find several natural causes for it: and we see that 
what often happens in the natural, may also happen 
in ti^ moral world, viz. that the best vine, for lack 
of a good soil and temperature, will produce bad and 
sour grapes ; and virtuous parents may have degen^ 
rate children. In carrying these reflections, farther, 
may we not look back on ourselves and say, are not 
our brightest days often obscured, and has not the 
glory that surrounded us often disappeared like the 
leaves of the trees t 

Possibly our lot here below may have a vicissitude 
of seasons* In such a case we should have recourse 
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m the winter of our life, to the fruits collected in the 
days of our prosperity, and endeavour to make sf good 
use of the Jruits of our education and experience. If 
our harvest have been very productive, let us divide 
ivith the poor, whose rugged, or ill-cultivated soil 
£0uld yield but a small portion of fruit. Let us studi- 
ously endeavour during the summer of our life, to 
have an autumn abundant in good fruits; honourable 
to ourselves, and useful to mankind. Happy if at 
.the end of our autumn we may carry down with us 
into the grave, the glory of having borne some fruit to 
the honor of God, and the good of society !. 

OCTOBER XXVII. 

THB MAGNIFICENCE OF GOD IN THE WORKS OF 

CREATION. 

God ha9 manifested hiauelf m the creation as a 
being infinitely wise. 

There is no creature, however useless it may appear 
to us, but what has its particular destination : and all 
are so formed as to answer in the most proper manner, 
the end of their existence. This we know certainly to 
be the case in those we are acquainted with, and we 
conclude the same of the others by analogy. If we 
begin with the sun, and descend to the smallest worm, 
or plant, we shall be obliged to acknowledge that,.in 
Older to be properly adapted to the ends for which 
they were created, they could not have been formed 
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m any other way : and tl)at> relatively to those ends^ 
there u no defect iu them. The very smallest parti 
of each creature are evidently well adapted to their 
particular uses : they accomplish the functions which 
God has prescribed ; and the whole creature would be 
defective, and could not answer but imperfectly the 
end of its existence, were any of its parts to be cut 
away or injured. And how wonderful is that whole 
which results from the relations'and connections which 
the creatures have among themselves. Each is in its 
place; each has its proper functions; and these funcr 
tions are necessary to the perfection of the whole ; and 
none of these can fail without producing more or less 
disorder ui the whole. When we represent to our- 
selves the Being who has formed this innumerable 
multitude of creatures, animate, and inanimate ; who 
has not only designed each for a particular end, but 
has also disposed and arranged all its parts, so as to 
be most suitable to that end, without either superfluity 
or defect ; who, by the union of all the individuals^ 
has formed an admiraMe whole, where the most perfect 
harmony prevails ; must we not be struck with asto- 
nishment, and cry out, O I the depth of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God ! 

God ha$ mamfeated himself inthe creation as a being 
infinitely goodi 

Every where he has dispensed being, motion, and 
life. What multitudes of animated beings has his 
beneficent hand produced ! Ever since the foundation of 
the world, man has endeavoured to find out all the liv^ 
ii^ creatures which inhabit the earth, and yet new 
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species are daily dbcovered wbieh were hitherto m^ 
known. Is not itfb an inestimable blessing to all that 
breathe ? Is it not a benefit even to the vilest worm 1 
What pleasure must God have in doing good, ateiiig 
he has communicated the blessing of conscious exist* 
ence to so many beings ! But of what use would thenr 
existence be were they to be immediate)^ deprived of 
itt The Creator has taken care that every living csva^ 
ture shall exist as long as is necessary to answer his 
purpose in its creation. He has marked out to eack 
creature the place of its habitation : and each finds at 
its entrance into the world, whatever is necessary for 
the preservation of its bemg. Many animals bfug 
into the world with them that histinct and industry 
which they stand in need of to find their food. Others, 
as flMm, are supported and instructed by their parents.. 
And with what an inexhaustible fertility has God cft- 
dued the earth for the benefit of mankind! ^or nearly 
six thousand years he, has nourished so many nallions 
of men, and other animals; and were the worU to. 
subsist as long agam, we need not doubt but he woald 
contmue to provide a sufficiency of nooriahmcnt for 
all succeeding generations; With life, how mairf 
pleasures and pleasing sensations does the Creator 
grant to animated beings, and especially to auui? 
With what magnificence has he adorned and embelo 
Ilshed the world, the place of his habitation I What 
comforts does he make him partaker of in social life I • 
With what tender relations, warm affections, and dor 
lightful sentiments does he cheer his heart I Let us 
never be ungratefiil to such an indulgent Creator I 
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Seeing we m aidaed wHft leasoB; seein; we atre cft^^ 
psible of knoirng and loTing <mr Gcd ; let ns admoir'^ 
ledge with transports of joj, that the earth is full of 
the loving-khidness of the Lord. 

God h9$ vunn^^tsied ainwnf tit tnt crtoitcu tft n 
tdng iafinUdif powerful. 

This unlimited power, whidt is seen at first Tiew in 
all' the cieatnres, maj be sttil more particularly per^* 
ceived in the two extremes; that whieh is gr§0^N9f, 
and diat which is leatt, intheinnterse. Who, but a 
being infinitdy p ow e rf u l, couM faaye constroctcd the 
immensely extended firmament, that p io d^to us spac^ 
in which sudi a vast miinber of huge worlds are con* 
tained! Who bnt himself conld hare Iridierto pie* 
serred this vast edifice; estribBshied it so that it can* 
not be shaken; and yet support it in all R» Yarioos 
and regular motionr! Who dse coidd raise the suii 
to such a height, appoint him his place^ prevent his 
departing from it, and support him without a prop in 
this immense space! Could any thing less than infinite 
power give motion to the earth, the moon, and the^ 
other planets, so that they should revolve invariably 
in their appointed orbits, finish and begin afresh their 
revolutions at certain fixed periods! 

If we cOBiifkr the omaipotenee of God in the omail* 
oii objects : here also we shall find it as iacomprehea* 
sfl>le as in the j^vtff et 1^. Letus <»dy cast our eyes oa 
the dust on which we tread. This dust is inhabited 
by an innumerable multitude of creatures ; many thou-^^ 
sands of which united would not amount to the sise of 
a grain of sand! Navertheleas each of these has all its 
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external members and internal organs : each has its 
various, sensations, each its peculiar instincts, is endued 
with the Love of life, and seeks to preserve it. Behold 
the grass of the field, the hair of your head, and the 
blossoms of the trees ; study their structure, their ori- 
gin, and their use: and in all these you shall clearly 
discover the infinite power of him who forms the ce- 
lestial bodies with the same ease that he creates a 
worm, or causes a blossom to spring forth. 

Lord, how great and numerous are thy works 1 la 
wisdom thou hast made them all, and the earth is full 
of thy goodness. Teach us to be as attentive to these 
things as we ought to be, that we may know thou art 
the Lord who madest the heavens and. the eafth. Let 
these considerations be the means of filling us with, 
love to, reverence for, and confidence in this most 
amiable, most magnificent, and most powerful of all 
beings! 
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Inertia is nothing more than the power ofresis* 
tance, through which all bodies are disposed toremaia 
ki that state in which they are. When a body is at 
rest, it resists the motion which we desire to give it; 
but when it is once put in motion it persists in it from 
the sajue cause of inertia, and resists as forcibly those 
bodies whiich would stop its progress, as, it did thos^ 
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whicb 6r8t put it in motion. Nothing can be wiser 
than this kiw» which the Creator has established. 
Through this, bodies move MUth perfect. regularity; 
and by it we can exactly determine the laws of motion 
and percussion. ^ 

If the celestial bodies had not this power of resis« 
tance, they could not move with so much order and 
regularity ; and they mu»t continually have a new 
moving cause to preserve them in motion. From this 
it appears, that an Infinite Wisdom formed and arranged 
the universe. The suppression of any one part of the 
immense edifice would bring the rest into disorder. 
Of what use would the regular structure of plants and 
animals, and the admirable arrangement of the celes- 
tial bodies be, if these difiereut bodies were not sus- 
ceptible of motion? But how simple is this law, and 
how wonderful are its effects ! Such are all the works 
of the Creator : the principles are extremely simple, 
but the whole edifice is so much the more admirable*. 
The universe resembles a magnificent palace: the 
strong and rugged walls on which the building rests; 
appear to have neither elegance nor beauty. Never- 
theless they are so indispensable, that without them 
the least motion of the air would overturn the edifice. 

However even these apparently rough foiuidations 
have their beauty, though every person h not capable 
of discerning it. One must be an architect himself, 
or at lea&t be well acquainted with the rules of this art, 
in order to. bje* able to enjoy the pleasure which the 
construction and symmetry of the foundations afix>rd. 
None but an artist can perceive why the foundation 
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Ims^ that depths birlEAdlh, aadkngtb, whidb tiicAxclli* 
tect k» gifen k : heMesthatitnnstbesiickftsitiSy 
tlmtkini^bewliatitoiigfattobe: liehastliesdti9fiM> 
tioD to be ca f Mibki of imMiig a rigbl jadgmeiit of Um 
work; and be knows that the work is perfect. Hds 
is exactly the casein cootemplatiiigthewoirks of God. 
Evtiy spectator is not ahle to discover the ftmdaiiMB^ 
til lawi 09 which the greater part of the phenomena 
dcpead, aor to find out the wisd<nB of the plan. ^This 
knowledge is reserved for the tme philosopher, and is 
to him a source of iaeapressible pleasure. 

It seems as if there was also a certain mtrttammMt, 
as wA as in maitt^. Bodies which constantly move 
M the sane way, and to the same point, have a certain 
'tendency to it. The human spirit has a certain pro* 
pcnsity to those actions which we have often in the 
s»ne way repeated. Uence it is, that we &id such 
difficulty to conquer certain hMU. Now we might 
make an excellent use of this natural inertneBs of our 
nilids; in using it to strengthen us in virtue. In orc^er 
to this we should often repeat the same acts, till we 
feel ourselves as much accustoiloed to good and virtu* 
ous actions, as we are at jHebent to those that are^vici- 
ous. Itiis is so much the more important, as without 
virtue we can never arrive at true and solid peace. Biit 
whence come the mistakes into which we so frequently 
fall in this respect? Why do we continually pursue 
imaginary good, which in the end leads us to destruc* 
tion? Our hearts, seduced by that pride which is na- 
tural ixy them, and dazzled with the £atlse splendor of 
sensible tlrings, cause us reluctantly to approach the 
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paths of uprightness. But let us uot be discouraged 
with being obligM to do vitft^nce to ^ur evil passions 
and propensities. The vicious themselves are often 
oblfged to vestiain and lesitt their passioiis in oider to 
|MDoare aane tsmpond advantage, or to escape some 
paMBuIflr danger. And the efforts ivhich «hey aiie 
dbliged to make in otder to resist their sensual appo> 
tiles and denies, aiast be very bitter and grievons to 
men of corrupt nnuls. On the eontrary, what 
pleasing satisfiiction must they feel, whose soub faava 
rcaomed the authority which tiwy should ever main- 
lain over their senses ! Afnquent cKerase of tias 
authority may be a nean of. faoadocting MS to ihatt 
happy state, whem the soul, elevated (so to. speak) 
ahwve thfn turaukuous vegion of passions, aees, with 
l»ty, tive nean and despicable swarm of the slavas of 
aice. 



There is a good deal of strength ia the above reaaonuos ' but 
1 am fimaly persuaded, that a habit of righteousness never was, 
«nd never can be acquired merely by a repetition of acts. The 
^ower of God alone ean dispose tlie soul to do good : and it ever 
WM, and ever 'Will b e*the prerogative' of Oie 'grace of Ohrivc to 
cfianga the bnmon heart. Yot he who ^ets ia Ae above 
^ltki^ fAe DivtM i»fiumih will certainly c^ne jsod «f eed. 

A. C. 
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« 

Thbre is DO creature on the earth which has to 
many wants as man. We came into the world naked» 
destitute, and ignorant. Nature has nut endued us 
with that industry and those instincts^ wbkh beasts 
have at their birth: reason only has been bestowed 
on us> that we might acquire through it requisite ta- 
lents and knowledge. In this respect the slate of the 
brute creation may af^iear enviable. Is it not happy 
for them that they have no need of the clothing, in- 
struments, and conveniencies which are so requisite 
for lis ; and that they are not obliged to invent and 
exercise that multitude of arts and sciences, without 
'whieh we could not procure ourselves the necessaries 
of life 1 They bring with them at their birth clothing, 
arms, and every thing they need ; and if they want 
any thing they can easily procure it by means of those 
natural instincts which they blindly follow. If they 
want dwelling-places they know either bow to dig or 
build them. Have they need of beds, coverings, 
changes of raiment, they know how to spin or weave 
them; to cast, off their old garments and get new. If 
thiey have enemies, they are provided with arms for 
their defence : if they be sick or wounded, they know 
where to find proper remedies. Now we w ho are so 
superior to all other animals, have more wants aind 
fewer means of supplying them. 

ft may be asked, why the Creator has in all these 
respects privileged man less than the beasts 1 This cu- 
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tiosity is doubtless excusable, provided it be iinaccom- 
pauied with complaining. The wisdom of the Deity 
is manifested in this as well as in every other thing. 
In subjecting men, to so many wants, God designed 
that they should becontinually obliged to exercise that 
reason which he has given for their happiness: and 
which to us supplies the phice of all the tesoarces of 
other animals. And because we are destitute of those 
instincts with which they are endowed, we are obliged 
to use our reason in order to gain a knowledge of the 
world and of ourselves; to be active, diligent, and 
laborious, that we may guard against wiint, pain, and 
disappointment; and so lead a quiet and pleasant life* 
By using our reason, we see the necessity of bridling 
our strong passions, and avoiding those excesses which 
might prove fatal to us. A few examples may con« 
vince us of this. If we could procure fruits, and all 
other necessary aliments without labour, we should 
infallibly become indolent and idle, and would spend 
our lives ip the most degrading sloth. 

The noblest faculties of nian would be enfeebled 
and become stupid. The bonds of society would be 
broken : for men would no longer live in a state of 
mutual dependance. Even children could then do 
without the assistance' of their parents, and would need 
no help from others. The whole human race would 
fall into a state of barbarism and savage stupidity; 
each, like the brutes, would live for himself, and 
there would be neither subordination nor mutual obli- 
gations, nor good offices. It is to our wants that we 
owe the devdopement of our faculties, and the prero* 
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g/JirtMothmmmuty. They Mdceatte mad* diapoM 
^1 to activity and iadustiy, by wUdk ouj liiwaftnade 
more ««ty and pteasant than tbose «f oUmr miimlg. 
Our wants have made ob aeciable^ rarieaal, and ngm* 
kur in 01^: manners: and have led wto iniKaat a wmA* 
titttdeofttieful artsandsdences. In genei^ an«ctive 
and iabarioiis life is both useful and neeesssfy toBisM, 
Were not hb strength and faculties bfoughf into actioob 
tiiey woiild become a harden to himself: he would 
gsadually &U mto stupid igntHranee, into low bratal 
mdttlgencies, ipd into all the noes neeessarily result* 
mg from them. 

Labour on the eonlarary puts die whcde machine into 

a pleasing state of action, and procures us satisftctioa 

and pleaaare, in proportion as it requires inventioi^ 

leiection, and knowledge. Natural wants were to us 

induqnnsably necessary, that we might be lationai^ 

wise* 8odal» ▼irtuons, and happy, if afler having been 

led with our motiier's milk we had uo need of succour 

or instruction, we should tive lor oufselves alone, re- 

ler every thing to ourselves, learn no language, and 

make no use of our reason : stupid, and profoundly 

%norant of ourselves and other beings, we should ua* 

derttand neither arts nor sciences, and be strangers to 

the noblest pleasures of the mind. But now the wanta 

of children, and the helpless state m whidi they come 

ipilo the world, oU%e the parents, through pity and 

tsndemesfi, to take cane of them; while the childmi 

00 their part are attached to their parents through « 

aense of their wants and a fear of dai^r, tk^ suhmil 

teibe guided and tonaiod iiy^theiresampk andinatiM* 
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tion; and learn from them bow to use their reason 
and to act uprightljp. Thus they may become worthy 
people and good citizens^ and be enabled to lead an 
honest and happy life. Possessed of such advantages^ 
we may easily dispense with those which the animals 
appear to have over us. We have no need of furs or 
feathers to clothe us ; no need of teeth and talons to 
defend us, nor of certain natural instincts and sensa- 
tions to procure us the things necessary to our support 
and preservation. These gifts of nature would only 
degrade us, and bring us into a state of mere animal 
perfection. Our senses, our reason, aud our hands 
suffice to procure us clothing, weapons, food, and 
every necessary for our safety, support, and pleasure; 
and enable us to apply to our use all the riches of the 
kingdom of nature. 

We see therefore that the wants of which so many 
complain, are the very foundation of our civil happi- 
ness ; and the best means which the wisdom and 
goodness of God could choose to direct the faculties of 
men to their greatest advantage. Were they only wise 
enough to exercise themselves in this way, they would 
save themselves a great deal of trouble. Not one in a 
hundred of the miserable could attribute bis distresses 
tp misfortune ; and we should confess that the quan- 
tum of good far exceeds the quantum of evil : that 
•ur afflictions are softened by a thoCisand advantages ; 
•ad^ that it is in our power not only to lead a tolera- ^ 
Ue, but even a happy life. 
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October %x%. 

Vn\ ibeule^ ^idf ddr sddls haVe 6f fbf^a^ht Mtti- 
tests Itself by such ejctt96r<!Rn&ry effects, tt&tft ftMt 
strike us wifb astooisliifietit. The d^nssltiG^s ttlid re- 
presentations whieh foresight ^rdiitu<5es^ at^ ^din(!tte)^ 
so obscure and wt^pped up In tM essence of the nxftid 
that we are not conscious of them . Th^ sOul hoWIn^ 
draws very exact conclusions from them; HM file 
image of the future presents itself cTeatly i^noogh to 
convince the mind that lias that preconception. It 
then forms conjecturcfs imd presages without kho#ii^ 
how it has been led to thefii, and in its ftstdni^Eimwi^ 
often mistakes them for ihspiratioiis. This is what Is 
called Pr^Bsentment ; when, without l)eing ftble f o 
account for the way in which >^e foresee a fbture 
event, we have notwithstandiiig ka idea more or less 
clear of it. fiut it should be here observed, that'j^i^ 
sentiment is in its nature a representation iitiiish 
weaker than sensation ; ther^fdre It cannot 'be WiSi 
distinguished when the senses and a heated itntigiffo- 
tion put the soul into a violent agitation. Bfit ^htn 
the soul is cslmpriesenfiifkfits kremoft dear: hMte 
it is that they take place chi^y in the tilence of the 
night, in sleep, and in dreams. At such tiita^s iblui 
is often raised above hittisdf; the Veil whidi cefiers 
futurity is drawn from before his ^es, Wfth6iit Ms 
knowing how it was done ; and he can ip^A, tsf fittllre 
events, while be is scarcely able to see those wbkli 
pass before his eyes. 
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A «ritilMb«r &€iti pro««^OMl a ^Mbt tlmt Ike 
4bttl ini tlR Aodlty of ^metMuefr&reiMQg theft. 
Ittre: ud henuist btnt m, 4%ht ac^thtanoe wUh 
«MliiK» who wc«ld d&ay aching wacniy bocmise iti^ 
fcaneiitnunniBaiy, orMaapHoahle. Thb^ecretaod 
wihMMi 'omotiMiy «4Bdi warns iui nometaowt "of 
miurttt toiiapfieo* t^aHy (esials in 4he ^tsenoe of 4i«r 
«»oJ8^ <aiid history is «o fall of exaafkles of this •^that 
me. caaBotfNwsibly dory tbem «11. ^ew porsons have 
mhifed'9tmMKtw» age without dmTing had aome such 
pnesentiments. The soul is a representatiye power of 
the umTene, in reference to the place it occupies in 
it : it has the faculty of representing the past as well 
as the present, why then may it not have the faculty 
of representing the future also, and even contingent 
(events 1 ft may employ for thb^puipose means similar 
to those which it uses to<represent the^ii«^. Provided 
it have been informed of past events, it can represent 
them as if they wevepvesent; and why should we 
consider it an impossible thing that it should be in« 
formed of future events ? In the universe there are 
adlioBs of intelligences euperior to man who mdiy re- 
ireal to iiim-«0Mepart of futurity: or there may be in 
the human soul a certain power hitherto unknown^ 
mbiiBk onabies man to foresee distant «nd future 



But however obseofoand-inexplicaUelhe cause of 

fMesenthnent may be, it is enough for us to know 

4hat it'OHiy ^contribute in a diiect or indirect manner 

*%o owr-happoiess. -At one timei it laay warn us of our 

ajqproacbim danger : at another time it <nnouuoN 
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Hymn on the Powtr and Providence of God, 

I 



some pleasing and happy event. In both cases this 
prsesentiment may be very advantageous to as: we 
have only to take care that this faculty of our soul be- 
come not our torment, but that it serve on the con- 
trary to establish and increase our tranquillity. We 
must particularly guard against all superstition: we 
must not trust too much to these pnesewtiments, nor 
draw rash conclusions firom them. They must not 
lead us to neglect the performance of any duty ; and 
we must never forget that God alone deserves all our 
confidence. 



OCTOBER XXXI. 

A HYMN ON THE POWER AND PROVIDENCE OP 

<SOJ). 

God is my song. He is the strong God; the Lord 
is his name ; his works are great, and his government 
extends to the heavens. 

He wills, and speaks, and millions of worlds spring 
into existence: he threatens, and worlds are reduced 
into dust. 

Light is his garment; his coumels are wisdom and 
truth. .As God he reigns; truth and righteousness 
are the foundation of his throne. 

Monarch of all the world! Who is like unto, thee? 
Without beginnmg of days, or end of time! The 
only, the never-ceasing source of glory, riches^ and 
happiness! 
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Hymn on the Power and Providence of God. 

All tbat is, was, or shall be in heaven, earth, or 
sea, is known by the Lord. His innumerable works 
have been before his eyes from eternity. 
- He encompasses me; he watches over me; and 
under the shadow of his wings I rest in safety. None 
of my actions can escape his notice: he searches tlia 
heart. 

He is ni^ to thee; he knows thy rising up and 
lying down : he sees thy thoughts long before they are 
formed. Shonldest thou climb up to heaven, he is 
there : shouidest thou fly on the rays of light to the 
limits of the universe, he is there also. 

He knows my troubles ; he hears my prayers; he 
understands all that passes in my heart. My good and 
my bad actions are equally known unto him ; and 
when I stumble, his merciful hand upholds me. 

From eternity he has purposed my welfare: what 
ever concerns me is written in his book ; his finger 
marked it down before I was born ; as also the num- 
ber of my days. 

I have nothing but what has cpme from God ! — 
Lord, 1 am thine! It is by thy goodness I live. There- 
^e I will give glory to thy name, and thy praise shall 
be eternally in my mouth. 

Who can comprehend and recount the grandeur and 
magnihcence of thy wonders ! Every grain of dust an- 
nounces the power of its Creator. 

Thy wisdom is "seen in the smallest spire of grass : 
air, sea, fields, vallies, and hills proclaim thy praise. 

Thou waterest the earth, and spreadest a verdant 
carpet under our feet : we are encompassed by thy 
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mercies: the diy aad the night; tbe earn wA the 
flrait of til^ nne : plenty and joy» all eonie Aom 
thee. 

A sparrow fidb not to the earth withoat thy ao- 
liee: — shall I then abandon mj heart to vexatioD, and 
not eonfide m th j fmtemal care 1 

If the Lord be my protector, my sun, my sbieldy 
and my deliverer, I have nothing to fear from heaven 
nor from earth; nor shall all the powers of hell 
to tremble. 



KOVEMB^ I. 

▲ HTM N OF PltAISEr 

Thov, O Lord, hast created the hosts of heaven ; 
and the blessed spirits which encompass thy angnst 
throne. Hie heavens in their immense extent, and 
all the magnificence tvlth which thoti hast adorned 
them, are only the tabernacles of those snblime Inte^ 
ligences which know and adore thee. 

Tliou hast adorned this globe of earth with a thou- 
sand beauties which enchant the mind. The snn 
which illumines tliese worlds, fertifixes the earth, and 
enriches it with so many benefits, is so established by 
thee that he cannot be moved. 

At thy command the moon, the flambeau and or- 
nament of the night, favours us with her mild light. 
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Ifyum of Prai$€* 
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WhereTcr we look, wbereTer we go, we see new 
proofs of thy goodoett.: on im tby blessing continu- 
ally rests* 

Spiipgs.aiul unfcilaig fiwAtoill^ l>ubl>k fi>rth in o^x 
^ekal^ and fiunish us with Umpd aQ(} wboleiofOf 
water* The gentle dew M^aler$ and refreshes ou^r 
nieadows. Mountfuns and vaUies, forests ^nd fields^ 
ineaent qs wjth a thousand tbon^md beauties. Thf 
wbple earth wbieh thy bandsnppprt^ in the in^mensi- 
ty of space^ ia full of thy riches ; crowned with ^j 
goodness* and fertilised by tby bounty* 

I^t us bear without mnnnnriiig the $i0ictions of 
Hfe: ftequent blessings, and especially the blessed 
h(^ of eternal felicity^ shall assuage our grie^* Tbf 
magnificent spectacle of nature shall reanimate us»ao4 
the beams of his grace shall dry up our tears. 

But who can fathom the depth of thy ways I In tbii» 
life good and evil walk side by side: e^rtbqi}^es» 
tiiund«r, tempests, wa|r; contagions, and innumen^Uf 
Budadies disturb the repose of mortals : — we shall fall 
before death: he spreads d^^mstation eYljry wber^ 
^k1 respects nq person. 

A blast overturns us and {Nrecipitates us into tbf 
tomb, and we are reduced into dust. But f verbsting 
thanks be to God, we expect a new life through t{ie 
Lord Jesus, who has conqqered death, and brougb^ 
life and inunortality to light by his gospel! 
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NOVEMBER I.* 

MARINE ANIMALS. 

At first it seems difficult to believe that living crea- 
tures could be found in the sen. It contains so many 
different kinds of plants, herbs, trees, and bushes, 
which soigrow and twine together, that this< must ap- 
parently render the paths of the great deep impassable, 
as nothing but confusion and disorder seem to re^ ia 
that extensive wild. But can there be in the sea living 
creatures connected with each other I Nothiug is more 
true, how strange soever it may at first sight i^pear. 
And it is not some individuals only that the sea coa» 
tains, but such an innumerable multitude of differei^ 
kindi, that we are very far from knowing them all, 
much less can we tell the individuals which belong to 
each species. 

Among this innumerable multitude of animated be- 
ings there is no confusion ; they may-be all easily dia- 
tinguisbed ; for in the sea as well as every where else 
tlie most perfect order prevails. All these i^reatures 
mky be ranged in certain classes: they all have their 
particular nature, food, manner of life, characteris- 
tics, and peculiar instincts. In the > sea, as well as 
upon the land, there are gradations, shades, and^ in- 
sensible steps from one species to another. One be- 
gins whe^e the other ends. The stone which is at 
the highest step of the ladder in the mineral kingdom,, 
is one half of it a plant. The plant which terminates 
the vegetable kingdom, belongs in part to the animal 
kiiigdom : and the beast which connects the ^human 
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Marine Animals, 



and the brute creation, has a great resemblance to 
man. So likewise in the sea nature passes gradually 
from little to great; perfects insensibly the different 
kinds, and unites all beings by an immense chain, 
which is not deficient in a single link. 

What a prodigious multitude of inhabitants must 
the sea contain ! What a variety is there among them ! 
What a diversity in their forms, instincts, and desti- 
nation ! Some are so small that they can be scarcely 
perceived ; others are so large that we are terrified at 
their enormous bulk. Some are entirely without or- 
nament, and so like the sear in colour, that it is almost 
impossible to perceive them in that element. Nature 
has adorned others with the most vivid and magnifi* 
cent colours. Some kinds do not multiply mOcli, 
because if they did they would devour and desti'oyall 
the rest. Others, on the contrary, multiply prodigi- 
ously, because tliey serve for food to men and other 
animals. 

Lord, how numerous are thy works I Tn wisdom 
thou hast made them all : the earth is full of thy good* 
oess, so is this great and wide sea, wherein are crea« 
tares innumerable, both great and small animals. 
Tiliere go the sbias, there are tlie great whales which 
thou hast formed to sport therein. These wait all 
upon thee that thou mayest give them their meat in 
due seJEison. • Pmq, civ. 24 — 27. 
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VOYWMBEMi li. 

TSS WISDOM OP 00]» W CON HSCTIlfe AU» 
PAETS 09 JIATUKX. 

As ail the members of oiir bedie* ^IsIkb ^olfecti^ieif 
ItNm but one wfaok, eonttmcted 9ad aivanged with 
the utmost wisdom ; in like mamer the difienat 
klads'of natora! productieos are so maay f»rts otft 
which the Supreme Wisdom has formed oae fieitfect 
whole. A little attention only ia necessary to eon- 
Tince us that every thing in nature is connected so as 
to form a perfect system. « Different kinds of minenl 
earths manifestly nourish and su|4port the vegetable 
kingdom, without which animab could not ^xistp 
Fire, water, and air, are indispensably necessary for 
the preservation of this terrestrial globe : there is 
therefore an indissoluble bond between all the beings 
of which our globe is composed ; and philos(^»heis 
have demonstrated that the globe itself has a neoessary 
connection with the sun, the planets, and the whole 
creation. Now to connect together this infinite mol* 
tude of different bdngs, and to form bat one -10Mb 
out of all these parts required unbomded wisden. 
This alone could connect so many miUionB of different 
cieaAures, and unite them in such a mamwrr that tkttj 
should subsist in continual rekticMi to endi oAer, and 
minister to each other's suj^wrt* 

That we may not lose ourselves in this immense 
ocean of creation, let us only consider our own globe, 
which is one of the most inconsiderable parts of the 
miivefse. The wisdom we discover in it will enable 
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UK to jiiflg^ ofwknt is mxaife$U6d id the nest of die 
CfMiitiaii. At pre0<utt let 119 ceflect ooly. on whtt is 
b^dtre our ^jri^s.. If we examine the aoinial kingdosi. 
ID the relations il has 4o the liest of oature; if we na- 
Heei tin the M(|ait« which are cowiiQa to all the ani- 
ipaaisi, we caoaot but be stntak widi the admk^le 
faanawy which we dkeoirer it. Heat^ air, water, 
and Ugjbt, «re ahsolately necessaiy for the preiervaiioa > 
pf aU cieatoses. But Aert Bmtt.be a just proiMMtiiooi 
4»f Ihen. Too mach or too.little would be equa%iii* 
jnriooiy and wake a ^fen^al chaos of nature* Qee 
itsgtee too maeh in theuwrersal beat woaM destroy 
aviery livnig jcreatnre. F<» if our earth» taken in ihit 
aibole, receiifsed more heat from the soa, it vfniM aa^ 
^Cisariiy ftHow, that the saaHaer woakl be hotter 
in erery cliaiate than it is at present. But experience 
leUs us that in M> cotuitrie^ the heat is sometimes so 
§e€tt^ that Wiece it to be increased a little, either in 
decree or duratioo, aH the aniraals laast perish, and 
ail the vegetables be burnt up. On the other hand, 
if we had less heal we ^ould be equrily mjuced ; see- 
big at present the cold is sometimes so intense, that 
Bsany animals are in danger of being frozen to death:, 
aad it is not an uncommon dung to see some killed by 
the severity of the cold. The earth tbere£r)re receives 
^at degcee of heat from the sun which is proper for alt 
Ihe eoeatures, and any other degree would be destruc^ 
live. 7here is the same just proportion in the air. 
The ascent of vapours depends chiefly on the weight, 
of the air, and the rain on its Hgktne§9. Now if the 
air <u>uM not eondan&e and rarely itself a)lepraatdy» 
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The Connection of nmtmral Thingt, 



wad become at one time heavy, at another time light, 
we should not have that diversity of temperature 
which ii so necessary for the vefsetation of plants, 
and consequently for the life of animals. 

Were the air in general more weighty than it is, it 
would be ra6re laden with vapours, clouds, and fogs ; 
and through its excessive humidity would be injurious 
to plants and animals. If on the contrary it were 
Hghter, the vaponr^ could neither ascend nor collect 
in clouds. It is the same every where. Nature ob- 
serves a just medium in all things ; and as all the ele- 
ments are sg arranged as best to secure the preserva* 
tion of animals, so they are in perfect harmony with 
all the other parts of nature. The air not only pro- 
duces those variations of temperature which are so ne- 
cessary, but it is at the same time the vehicle of 
immd. It has been appropriated to our ear, and here 
again a marvellous wisdom is manifested : for if the 
air were more or less elastic ; were more dense or more 
fwe: the iear would suffer by it greatly ; and the soft 
and pleasing voice of man, would either resemble 
claps of thunder, or the -hissing of serpents. The air 
also contributes to the circulation of the blood : it 
penetrates the very smallest ramification of the veins: 
were it more dense its force would break every thing: 
were it more rare its action would be too weak* 
There are a thousand other relations between the air 
and different beings ; and it has all the properties that 
each requires. 

Now if we consider that many thousands of planta 
and apiDialfi have equal need of air, heat^ and li^ht; 
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that each of these species is different from the others; 
that it has its distiact and peculiar characteristics ; -that 
it is weaker or stronger than others ; and that never- 
theless these elements are equally suited to all, and 
supply their different wants ; shall we not acknow- 
ledge that an unbounded wisdom, to which nothing 
is difficult, has established these admirable and harmo- 
nious relations among so many different beings'? In a 
word^ every thingin^natureis made in number, weight, 
and measure, and directed to the accomplishment of 
determinate ends. Not only the trees which rise so 
^lajestically, the plants which have such beautiful 
forms, the fruitful fields and meadows, the serviceable 
horse, the flocks which feed us, the mines which pro- 
duce so many ornaments an(l so much riches ; the sea, 
which garnishes our tables with such exquisite fish; 
^d which conveys navigators from one part of the 
world to another; the planets which have such influ- 
ence on our globe; not only, I say, those brilliant 
parts of the creation, but even the mosses, the shell-Jish, 
and the insects, all contribute to the perfection of the 
whole. 

Infinitely powerful Being! Creator and Preserver 
of all things ! Caa I contemplate these objects with- 
out thinking of thee and admiring thy wisdom ! With-^ 
out thee, without thy salutary influences all would be 
in darkness, confusion, and disorder: there would 
be neither connection, harmony, nor pleasure upon 
earth. 

" Yes, Lord, it is thy wisdom which adorns, en- 
riches and supports all thiags. It is thy wisdom 
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Bed. 

which gives life and happiness to the aniraal creadoD«. 
Let it ever be the subject of our'songs« May we 
praise thee incessantly O our God, and sing hymtis to 
thy honour; for to thee appertain both wisdom and^ 
strength." 

NOVEMBER Uh 

Pbrhaps in summer we have noit been «o sensible 
as we ought of the comforts of a hed: but now that the 
cold daily increases, we begin to consider this as one 
of the particular blessings which we receive from the 
kindness of God. If we were deprived of it ib these 
cold nights, perspiration could not be carried on sa 
well ; our health would be impaired, and our sleep 
would not be so comfortable and refreshing. On thi& 
account bed is a considerable benefit to us. But 
whence comes that warmth which we feel in iti We 
mistake if we suppose it is the bed that warms us: 
ftir from being able to conunuBicate any heat to ns, it 
is from our bodies which it receives its warmth. It 
only prevents the heat which evaporates from our bo- 
dies from being dissipated in the air : it confines and 
concentrates it. 

We shall be more sensible of this blessing, if we 
consider how many creatures concur to procure a quiet 
sleep. How many animals mtist fumi%h feathers and 
hair for tMs purpose! fiupposing that a common bed 
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eaatUDsJifty'W pmmds of feathen; aad that om 
|[008e produeei about Mfm poumdz the spoib of m« 
ibmiriirvif amf fwelwe geese witi be aeoessary foroiie bed ! 
Ikrt it reqwrei mmy bands asd materiak besides, 
N#vr by such ealculadons as these, we may learn the 
better the vahie of Ood's blessings. Generally we 
<nw w i dc r the blessings he oomnttnicales in a very sa-^ 
peilicial flMnoer: but if we examinef them in detail, 
we shall form a difievent q>inion of them than what 
we commonly do. Let us consider the different parts 
of which our bed is composed, and we shall be asto« 
nished to #nd that it requires the labour of ten men at 
least; that it has cost the lives of as many animals; 
that the fields must furnbh ilax for the sheets and 
quilts ; sheep, wool for the blankets ; the forests tim* 
ber for the bedstead, &c. We «ee then that a consi- 
derable part of tiie creation is put in motion to afford 
one refreshing night's vest. 

We may make the same reflections in the most 
•common daily blessings we enjoy. Our linen, clothes, 
•hoes, and stdekings, meat, drink ; in a word, all the 
necessaries of lif«, can only be procured for us by the 
vniled labour of a multitude of persons. Can we then 
lie down in our beds without feeUng sentiments of 
^gfttitude 9 At ^ conclusion of each day we have a 
thousand other subjects of praise to God ; but had we 
only this, it would deserve our utmost gratitude. Whsrt 
•weetrepose, what eomfort do our beds afford us after 
the fatigues of the day! In these cold nights the be0t 
warm room would by no means answer so good an end 
to us as a bed. A warm apartaMDlica&fii^oBlyaB 
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unequal heat ; whereas the whole body is equally 
wanned in bed, and that with the most temperate 
. degree of heat. By means of this we can procure our- 
. selves, at little expence, the warmth, comfort, and 
rest which are requisite. If then, it be a mark of irre- 
ligion for a man to sit down to food without giving 
God thanks, it is more so to lie d6wo in bed without 
being thankful to him ; seeing the refreshment which 
our bed affords us is of longer duration, less expensive, 
and not less necessary for our health. Let us there- 
fore bless God for this enjoyment, and never forget 
the excellence of the .blessing. We should * be the 
more thankful, when we consider how many of our 
fellow-creatures either have no beds to rest on, or 
cannot rest on them. These distressed people highly 
deserve our pity. How many are exposed to the open 
air, iu all the inclemency of the season, travelling 
either by land or water! How many confined in pri- 
sons, or in wretched cabins, who long for rest, and 
would think themselves the happiest of ndortals bad 
they but a small part of the blessings which we 
enjoy! 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the hundredth 
part of the inhabitants of a town or city are found in 
such distressing circumstances as these. What advan- 
tages have we over them ! How many of our fellow- 
creatures are obliged to watch the whole night! The 
soldier at his post, the sailor in bis ship, &c. But hovv 
many are there, who though they have beds cannot find 
rest on them? In the compass even of a f^w miles, 
.how many sick persons are there whose pains prevent 
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them from sleeping ! And others are kept awake by 
carking care. Sinners by remorse of conscience are 
deprived of the sweets of sleep: with many other 
wretched people^ whose secret afflictions and poverty, 
together with their anxiety for the future, do not per- 
mit them to take the least repose. . Now what is our 
duty in reference to them? If we have not th^ ability 
to supply their wants, and assuage their pains ; let 
them at least share our compassion, and have an in- 
terest in our prayers. Aa often as we seek rest in bed, 
let us pray for those who are deprived of it; either 
through sickness, anxiety, poverty, or any other cause 
of distress. Let us especially remember those who are 
obliged to lie on the bare ground. Let us think also 
of our sick and deathbed. We shall not always sleep 
as comfortably as we do at present. Nights may come 
in which we may water our couch with our tears; and 
in which the pains of death shall compass us about. 
But even these shall be followed with a peaceable rest 
in the grave. If we sleep in the Lord we shall awake 
again with new energy ; and contemplate the glories 
of our God. Let us therefore', in the days of our 
health and prosperity, think of this last bed, oHt bed 
of earth ; and let us live so as to be able to think of it 
with satisfaction and joy. 
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SBFLBCTIOIfS ON THE PAST $VMME]t. 

The fine days are gone; and except the pleasins 
recollection of having enjoyed them, they leave us nor 
thing but emblems of frailty. How is the whole face 
of nature changed ! The rays of the sun fall faintly 
through the gloomy clouds, on gardens stripped of 
their flowers, on fields where no traces of crop^ 
remain, and on hills where little verdure is to be seen. 
The air no longer resounds with the melodious singing 
of birds, and the gloomy silence which reigns every 
where is only interrupted with the croaking of jack- 
daws, or the shrill cries of those birds of passage wbicli 
now take their leave of us io order to seek a warmer 
climate. The surrounding^ mountains are deserted ; 
they are no longer covered with (locks, nor enlivened 
with the bkating of the sheep: the hotbeds aud par* 
terres are laid waste. What a gloomy and dismal ^%- 
pect does the whole country wear which was lateljr t^ 
beautiful I Instead of that lovely verdure, the principal 
ornament of the fields; they present little, to the eye 
but a pale and dismal yellow. The cloudu^ are ladep. 
with cold rain, nqd the thick vmU veil the serenity qf 
the morning. 

Such are the prospects which nature now presents; 
and who can view them without reflecting on the fraiitj 
and inconstancy of all terrestrial things? The fine days 
are gone, just while we were preparing to enjoy them, 
they are fled away! Bnt have we a right to murmur 
9Uid find fault with the dispensations of the Lord? No, 
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f^rteinly: we should nthcr recollect these sununev 
days, and the innocent pleasures with which they hai« 
been crowned ; and return praise for them to the Rulet 
of seasons. What sweet sensations have been impresa* 
•d on our hearts; with what pure joy have our soula 
been filled when we contemplated the beauties of na* 
lore; when the mountains and the Tallies grew gree^ 
befe^re our eyes; when the lark in the luminoue 
clouds, and the nightingale in the shady thickets caused 
their harmonious notes to be heard : when we respired 
the sweet perfumes of the flowers; when the dawn, 
immediately succeeding the twilight, difliised joy and 
gladness around; and when the setting-sun tinged th« 
forests and bills wi^h the most beautiful red. What 
bappy days have we spent in the eiyoyment of beau* 
teouB nature! What rich presents have been made to 
us by the gardens, orchards^ and fields; exclusive of 
the pleasures which our imagination and senses have 
received from them I Can we think of the past months 
without feeling a sweet emotion, and without praising 
the Parent of nature, who has crowned the year with 
his goodness 1 

We now live on the gifts of summer and aatumn. 
We have seen wUh what activity nature laboured in 
those fine seasons, to accomplish the beneficent views 
•f the Creator in the behalf of man. How many 
plants and flowers has ^ring thus produced ! What 
crops e€ fruit has summer ripened: and what an 
abundant harvest has been collected in autumn! The 
earth has now^ fulfilled its design for this year, and is 
going to repose for a short time. Thus nature is con-i 
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tinually employed during the greatest part of the year : 
even in her rest she is active: and in silence prepares 
a new creation. Have we been equally active? Have 
toe employed our time so as to bring forth fruit? The 
husbandman now counts his sheaves : should we not 
be able to reckon some virtues ; some good works ? 
Have the pleasures of summer rendered us better and 
more grateful? Has a contemplation of nature excited 
OS to lift our hearts to God? What have oiir occupa- 
tions been during the long summer days? Have they 
contributed to the glory of God, and the good of our 
fellow-creatures ? In contemplating the sun, the flow- 
ers, and so many delightfal objects, have we felt 
those sentiments which such magnificent scenes arc 
calculated to excite? Are we conscioiis that this sum- 
mer has not, like many others, been lostvUpon us? 

We are still blest with life; and can reflect on the 
spring and summer which are just elapsed. Can all 
those who have seen the first of May, say as much 1 
Alas, many of them before the end of the summer ; 
yea even before it began, have passed from the land of 
the living into the empire of the dead. It is right, O 
our God and Preserver, that we should bless thee for 
our continued existence. But we also shall soon de- 
part: — and possibly we have seen our last summer! 
And what shall become of us, if we be called to give 
account of the manner in which we have spent tht 
past! — Enter not into judgment with us O GodI » 
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INCONVKNIENCIES OF THE NIGHT. 

At this season the nights continually increase in 
length ; and it cannot be denied but this arrangement 
is in some respects disagreeable. For although a part 
of the night is appropriated to strengtlien and refresh 
us by sleep, this very circumstance points out to us 
the weakness and frailty of our nature. Hence it is, 
that at the commencement of the night, all our em- 
ployments are interrupted, not only from the want of 
light, but also from the necessity of repose, and from 
the animal strength and spirits, being exhausted. It 
is no wonder therefore, that the hours of the night 
should appear so long and tedious, especially when 
we are restless and cannot sleep. 

With what impatieuce does the sick man count the 
hours, and long for the rising of the suu ! — Another 
inconvenience of night is, that we are exposed to lose 
our way and meet with disasters. When the light of 
the sun is withdrawn, and the shades of night veil the 
sky, we cannot see where we walk, we are every 
moment stopped and make false steps. How many 
travellers wander in tiie night time; get into bad roads 
among briars and thorns, bogs and pits, and by falling 
over precipices meet with instant death! Besides, 
during the night we ara exposed to attacks, either in 
our ownTiouses or on a journey, by wicked and per- 
verse men ; for the darkness of the night is favourable 
to all sorts of crimes, encourages the disturbers of the 
public peace, and veils their transgressions from the 
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eyes of men. What renders the nights still further 
inconvenient is, that they are cold: for when the sua 
is set and his rays are withdrawn, one half of the globe 
is deprived €rf his vivifying beat, as well as of his light, 
and this renders the long winter's nights very disagree- 
able. We may add to all this, that night by its rega< 
lar return presents us continually with a new emblem 
of death. 

There is neither constant night nor day upon the 
es^rth : and although the time of darkness in winter is 
long; and that even during the summer, the regular 
returns of darkness cause the division of days, it is , 
nevertheless certain, that God has given our globe more 
light than darkness ; an advantage which we enjoy by 
means of the twilight, and by the light of the moon 
and stars. Blessed be the Lord for the light of the 
moon and stars ! Blessed be his name for the light of 
the sun and the splendor of noonday ! But more espe- 
cially may his name be magnified for the light which 
his gospel has diffused over the dark night of ignorance, 
error, and misery! Some rays from the heavenly world 
fall upon us and enlighten us in the dark path in which 
we walked ! Let us remember that in our most ob- 
scure nights, in our times of sorrow and distress, we 
are marching to the region of light and joy. Should 
it sometimes happen that sleep forsakes us in the 
midst of the darkness of the night, and that sickness 
or perplexing cares cause us to reckon the melancholy 
hours, let us comfort ourselves with this thought, that 
we are not buried without hope in the darkness of an 
eternal nighty but that we are advancing towards emr 
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hekvMy eovOktiry, towards those blessed maiisioni 
%1iere Hfieye is no nighty no alteitastives M light and 
^farkness, no sorrow nor amdous anre. 

Bles&ed be God that the night of ignorance, dark- 
ness and distress, with which we are encompassed 
hett below, is not an etettial nightl Heavdi and an 
ttid less {(loiy WiM soon be the poition of the righteous. 
5an and inocm, and ye radian| stars wfaidi Maate in 
tbe Y}nkisnnent, basteli on and finish the race set befoi^ 
you! In<^rease yoar i^cfd that the thne of trial, the 
devolutions of day and night, of months and years, 
which are assigned me may be terminated. May the 
light of faith enable me to dbcover the dawn of that 
i;reat day, When all the nights and darkness which sur- 
foattd ffle slndl end for ever ! Morning of eternity, 
ha^ thy appearing; that all my hopes may be realia* 
ed! I long to arrive in tlTose blessed mansions of that 
pettMaent city Where there is no night; but where an 
everiasting day shall incessantly perfect our know- 
ledge,^ our holiness, and consequently our felicity! 



NOVEMBER VI. 

llKHLECTtONS UPON WOODS. 

WoqDs form one of the most beautiful pictures 
which the surfkce of the earth presents to the eye. It 
is true that at first sight they are unadorned beauties; 
for we see at first Only a confused collection of trees, 
«nd a dreary solitude, But -an -enUghtened observer. 
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who terms every thing beautiiiil' which is good and 
useful, finds in siuch sights a thousand things worthy 
bis attention. Let us therefore visit the forests, they 
will furnish us with many, subjects of admiration and 
gratitude. 

Now that the walks in the fields and meadows are 
not so pleasant as they were in the summer; the fo- 
rests are more interesting, and will yield us solid plea- 
sure. For there is no place that invites us more to 
meditate on the grandeur and beauty of the works of 
nature than a lonely wood : the pleasing obscurity,, 
and the profound silence which reigns there, lead u$« 
to recollection and awaken our imagination. 

The multitude and variety of trees are the first 
things which attract pur attention. They are not so 
much distinguished from each other by their height as 
they are by their manner of growth, their .leaves, and 
their texture. The resinous /^tne is not remarkable for 
the beauty of its leaves; they are narrow and pointed, 
but they last long like those of thejfr; and their ver- 
dure during the winter, recals to our memory the 
beauty of the summer , months. The foliage of the 
lime tree, the ash and the beech is much more beauti- 
ful and varied. The verdure of these is admirable: it 
relieves and strengthens the sight: and the broad in- 
dented leaves of some of them, form an admirable con- 
trast with the narrow fibrous leave's of others. Their 
seeds, jnanner of beiug propagated, and the use of 
their fruit are as. yet but imperfectly known. But to 
what a variety of purposes may the timber of trees b* 
applied ! The oak, the growth of which is so slow« and 
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winch 0idy begins to put fbith its leaven wlien oibet 
trees tre adorned whli tbem, iiirai^<s5 tft^ hardest 
wood, out of which the j6hier, the cd>hiet*nnik:er9 
and the carter, know h6w to form a tarie^ of worlts 
wfaieh ate ao dvrable as eren to defy in some meaMtt 
llie wastes of time. Lighter v^ood serres far oth^ 
parposet: and as it is more plettfKM, and gtowa 
^isciceri it is of more general use. 

It b to forest trees we oweour faonses, our sliips, h 
part of ovr fuel, a thousand itaoveables, and a thoa*> 
sand important articles of fumitunre. Wood isthiK 
principal matter, or most riatursil pabslnm of i!r6; 
withoat which 'm many conntries men conld ndther 
prepare their food^ nor carry on the^ mafnnfictnres. 
The industry of man has taught him to polish, turn^ 
cut, and anne wood into a multitude of works, as di»- 
gant as they are durabk. The Divine Wbdom has 
dbtributed forests with more or less abundance over 
Ihe whole earth. In sonxft countrks thejr ^rt at a 
great distmwe from each otiter : in others thej occupy 
many leagues, and raise their msyestic tops to the 
dottds. A scarcity of woods in some countries is 
compensated by their abundance in others. VMtfaet 
the contnraal use which rato make of them, nor the 
nrvages of accidental fires, nOr the vast quantities con- 
srnned in severe winters, have yet been able to exhaust 
these rich gifts* of nature. In the spdce of twenty 
years we see a forest, where we had before discovertd 
some low copse, or a few scattered trees. 

,Do we not j^tednly see in all this the power and good* 

nesso(*our heavenly Father? How superior is his wis* 
VOL, !▼% e 
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.doDTto ours I If 'we had assisted at the works of crea- 
tloa/probab|y we should have found many objections 
to the production of forests; we should faave'preferred 
orchards and fertile fields. But that Being-who isin- 
£nitelv wise has foreseen the necessities of men in all 
.possible circumstances. And it is in those very coun- 
tries where the cold is most intense, or wood is needed 
for navigation, that the largest forests are found. 
From their unequal distribution a considerable branch 
of commerce results, and new connections are formed 
among men. Each of us partakes of the numerous 
advantages which woods afford to men ; and in cheat- 
ing forests God has designed the particular good which 
results to each. Blessed-be thou our heavenly Father, 
who hast condescended to think of us before we felt 
our necessities, fxr could represent them to thee! In 
every thing thou hast prevented our wishes, and libe- 
lally provided for us ! May we answer the end for 
which wcvwc^re ^formed, and for which we have re- 
.ceived so many benefits, and pay that tribute of gra- 
titude, love, and prais^ which is so justly thy duel 
It is not left to man to plant and maintain forests* 
All other goods must be acquired by labour. Thf 
ground must be ploughed, and the seed sown at the 
expence of much trouble add toil. But God haa^re- 
served the trees of the forests to himself; he has plant- 
ed, he preserves them ; and man has little to do in 
their cultivation. They grow and multiply indepen- 
dently of his care ; they repair their losses continually 
by new shoots ; and there is always enough to supply 
•ur necessities. To be convinced of this we have only 
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to cast our eye upon the seeds of the Ume tree, the 
maple,, and die €/jr. From these little seeds Tast bo^ 
dies are produced, which rear their heads to the clouds. 
It Is thou alone, O Lord God Almighty, who hast 
established them, and hast supported them forages 
against the efforts of winds and tempests ! It is thoa 
who sendest dew and rain sufficient to make them re- 
new their verdure annually, and to keep np a kind o« 
immortality among flienu 

The earth which bears the forests does not product 
them ; and we might even say, that it does not nourish 
them. The verdure, flowers, and seeds, with which 
trees are annually covered, and of which they are an- 
nually divested; and the sap which is continually dis- 
sipated, are losses which would in time exhaust the 
earth itself if it furnished the matter for them. Of 
itself it is a dull, heavy, dry, and barren mass, which 
derives from other quarters the juices and nourishment 
which it communicates to plants. The principles of 
their growth do not proceed from the earth ; but the 
air, without our assistance, furnishes an abundance o.. 
water, salt, oil, and fire, and all other matters which 
are requisite for the growth of trees, 

O man ! laden with so many benefits, raise thy heart 
te that great Being who delights to do thee good* 
Woods and forests are heralds ^ his bounty, and thou 
must be guilty of the greatest in|kli(titude if thou neg- 
lect to acknowledge this benefit, which almost every 
part of thy house must recal to thy memory. 
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We nay say with tratfa, that fedmg is the iiiiif«r« 
sal sense of animals : it is the basb of all«olher sensa* 
lions: for seeing, hearing, smeUU^, and tasHng, can* 
not exist without eimiaet. But as the icmch operates 
difierently in $eeing from what it does in kearimg, and 
in hearing from what it does in the other organs of. 
sensation, we may therefore distinguish the sense of 
feeling properly so called, from that universal scasa* 
tion which we have already noticed. Both are pro*> 
duced through the medium of the nerves. Of these 
anatomists reckon ten principal pair ; they are like 
small cords or threads, and derive their origin firoift 
the brain: and are distributed, through every part of 
the human body^ ev«i to the very extremities^ 
Wherever there are nerves there is sensation : and 
wherever the seat of any particular sense is found/ 
there also are nerves which are the general organ of 
ftat sense. There are itptic nerves for the sy«t; em^ 
Htcry nerves for the tars ; dfaetery nerves for the 
nose; gustatory nerves fnr the tongue; besides the 
nerves which minister to jteling, and which like that 
sense, are distributed over the whok ho^. All theie 
nerves proceed from the spina) marrow, pass throng 
the lateral openings of the vertehne, and distribnta 
themselves by innumerable ramifications to every 
part. 

The nerves which minister to feeling are found 
also through all the organs of the other s^ses; for 
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Aese organs, indepeBckiitlj of then* owb fiecilm 
sensatioBs, most be susceptible of fediof. Hener it 
is that tke^eyes, ears, nose, and moath, receive im^ 
piressions which depend entirely oo fmUmf^ and ate 
nDt>f>i:o4nced by their own particnlar nerves, lint 
sensation b occasioned by the iuterpositioD of tha 
D»Tes is indispiitaUe ; for every member Aeh mom 
strongly in proportion to the number of its nerve* ; 
jmd feeling ceases where either there are no nerves, of 
Ike nerves aie cat o£ Incisiens may be made in tfatf 
&t; bones, nails, and hair may be cat otf, withont 
exciting ai^ pain: or if we thinh we expertenor any, 
it is the mere effect of imagiuation. The bones are 
eneompassecl with a nervous membrane, and the nails 
are attached to places where there is SLplestm, or tit- 
sne of berves ; and it is oidy when one <^ tliese nerws 
b irritated, that we hek the sense of paki. Therefinv 
we cannot with propriely sarf Mjy tMth acktt^;. iotm^ 
it ia a bone il can have nefirding^ but ths nerve whkb 
is attadied to it may feel pain when too nmcfc ind^ 
tated. 

£«t us here admire the wisdom and goodness of 
GocL In thus dtftising the aense. of feeting ovcy the 
whole body, he has evideatiy had our wcMbeia|r m 
view* The other senaes are situated whece th^ voMf 
best aoconylish thehrfnnctions; and serve for the 
pieservatioa of all the members. Now asit vras neces- 
sary forthesecurity and wetftireof the body, thatesseb 
part might be iafofmed of vrimtever may be useAd or 
injurious, pleasniy or disagreeable to it ; it vras; also 
netesstrjr that the senseef ftdbgshoaidbe Affosed 
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over the whole body. It is another proof of the Di-> 
Tuie Wisdom, that several aniinals should have the 
sense of feeling in a more exquisite degree than men 
have, as that delicacy of feeling is necessary. for their 
manner of life; and compensates them for the priva- 
tion of some other sense. The horns of the snail for 
instance have the most exquisite sensibility ; the least 
obstacle causes them to draw them in with the utmost 
readiness. How delicate also must the feeling of the 
spider be, when in the midst of that web which it 
bas so ingeniously woven, it can perceive the least 
motion which the approach of other insects may oo 
sion I 

But without dwelling on the sense of feeling in ani- 
mals, it will sufficiently excite our admiration if we 
consider this sense as it exists in man. How can the 
nerves (which appear to be only susceptible of less or 
more length, breadth, tension, and vibration) trans^ 
mit to the soul so many different kinds of ideas and. 
sensations 1 Can there be such a correspondence be* 
tween the soul and body, that nerves of a certain 
determinate size, structure, and tension, should always 
produce certain sensations I Has each organ of sense, 
nerves so arranged and adjusted, so analogous to the 
corpuscles, or small particles of matter which emanate 
from bodies, that the impressions which they receive 
from them should be always followed with certain 
determinate sensations ? It seems at least, that the 
pyramidal form of the nervous papillae, which are the 
immediate instruments of taste and feeling, gives 
some probability to this conjecture* But our knew^. 
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ledge is too limited to decide on this point, and we are 
obliged humbly to acknowledge that this is one of the 
mysteries of nature which perhaps cannot be fathom* 
ed iu this life.' 

Let us give God thanks, that with all the other 
senses which his goodness has bestowed upon us, he. 
has also given us the sense of feeling. Of how manj. 
pleasures should we be deprived if our bodies had less 
sensibility ! We could not then discern fully . what 
would be advantageous to us, nor shun what would 
prove iigurious. How well would it be if our souls 
had as lively a sense of what is excellent and honest, 
and as decided a taste for holiness as our bodies have 
for pleasure~1 This moral sense was in the beginning 
impressed on our souls : but alas ! it is almost oblite- 
rated: and how deplorable musi our state be if it be 
totally and finally lost ! Great God! preserve us from 
so great an evil ! 



NOVEMBER Vllf. 

A BECOLLECTION OF THE BENEFITS WHICH WE 
HAVE ENJOYED 11^7 SPRING ANB SUMMER.* 

Come my friends, let us feel and acknowledge the 
goodness of the Creator. Let us think with gratitude 
on the time we have spent iti the bosom of joy ; while 
exempt from inquietude arid trouble, renewed nature 

* This paper U «U in ve^se' in ,the GeroMB. 
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fiHed OS with delight; nvhen devotion foUoived us to 
the green bowers, and when even the shadow of sonow 
disappeared from our habitations ; when hand in hand 
we traversed the flowery paths, every where seeking 
and finding the Creator. When from the thick bush, 
whose foliage had invited the lerial songsters, their 
melodious notes reached our ears, while peace, friend- 
ship, and innocent joy abundantly heightened the 
pleasure. Smiling nature dealt out her flowers with 
a liberal hand; we breathed the balsamic odor of roffe^. 
The pink and the wallflawer perfumed the air around 
us, and towards the evening of a fine day, the sporting 
xephyrs wafted us the sweetest exhalations on their 
airy wings. Then our souls felt a sweet transport ; 
the opening of our lips was thanksgiving to the Lord^ 

ud under the rose-bushes we iningieu our voices 
with the melodious concerts of birds. 

Often when the gentle breeze had fanned the bum« 
iug air of summer, and the birds felt themselves ani- 
mated with new vigour ; when the azure clouds of the 
sky became dissipated, and the ruler of the day pro- 
mised us his favours, pleasure lent us wings, and we 
cheerfully left the noisy abodes of the city to seek the 
green shades vaulted by nature. There we were un- 
disturbed ; wisdom, piety, and innocent joy accom- 
panied us to the rural retreat, where we went to 
admire nature. The bushes, shaken with the evening 
breeze, afforded us a delightful shade* and diffused a 
refreshing coolness around : and nature drew from un- 
fiuling springs the contentment which she pours Into 
hearts that are pure« Hiere^ entirely gtven up to -our 
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Cie8do9, to nature, aod to refleeli^Miftoii om own btpK 
pioess, our eyes were bathed m teiirs ol* joj^. 

The swigi of gladness which resoundiedi fron «v«iy 
part of the forest, turned our hearts t% pkasuse and 
gratitade. The jo^oas bleaiii^s of thefal^fiid fl««k8> 
hcardy at a distance, the HwlodioMs netss of tJiA ahepr* 
herd's pipe, the dull buazing «f the beetle which Sm^ 
tered among the fiowera; aiid enep the hoarse aaA 
■Bonotonous croakingof thefkogs^ warming jlhensflskaa 
oa the banks of the rivnkt, ail insfiresfled ow mia4a 
with joy» and gradually elefftted our souls to the Cke» 
tsr. There hia snpreme wisdom waa maniitsted in 
the water, in the air, in the quadnq^d^ the idsec^ 
9Bd the perfume of flowersu A beavlifnL ceuaSrjf^ 
an eral^eai ci that inhabited by oiir first psvents^ pie- 
soited'itself to o«r eyes. At a distance wv pereevved 
<»ld and sturdy forests, andhiUftgHded by tlwray»o»~ 
the SUB. Hie pkasii^ mixture of the most drrersiicd 
colours^ the mral flowers^ tbe golden* crops, tfte rids 
gieen carpet wrought by the haindi of mtnrc^ Hi« 
treaaures of the meadows^ aod the^sMreet aliment of 
the iiesdsi and flochs^^ wiiick yield ua tiseir whole- 
some n^ : the food of nau aa yet hidden m the 
tender ear, all these were objects sufficient to excite 
a feeling heart to glorify the Creator, and celebrate 
his bounty. 

There nature spread before us the majesty of her 

Author. The magnificent universe^ we may justly 

'say, is too beautiful to be the abode of inconsiderate, 

mgratefnl man. For him the wings of the wind 

w«ft' tbeir refreshing breezes: tot him the silrer 
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stream mnrmors along, when at mid-day he tester 
from his labours : for him the corn ripens, and the 
frees bear their fruit; all creation ministers unto Am, 
yet HE is regardless of it ! 

• But they who love their Maker, will discover in 

th^ br^ee and in the brook, in the field and in the 

Bower, in the spire of graess and in the ear of com, 

^le traces of his > eternal wisdom: and to such, uni- 

tersa^ nature is the herald of his power. That Grod 

who created the angel, has also given being to the 

grain of dust. It. is by him that the mite lives, and 

the elephant i the bwrden of the earth. At the sighf 

of a bliide of grass, as well as at the view of the aloe 

spike, a thinking mind will raise itself to the Creator^ 

for the 9praf, as well as the whaler proclaims the 

grandeui; of the Most High. • £xamine his works and 

answer me; Is he not as great in the breeze as in the 

iimpeit f In the drop as in the ocean f In tlie epiork 

as in the starri/ firmament ? In the worm as in the 

, kypopotamusl The vast creation is the sanctuary of 

God; the world is a temple consecrated. to his glory ; 

and man was appointed to be his priest in nature, and 

not the destroyer and tyrant of created beings. 
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£vEHY part of the world has aniipals pecuUar to 
iUelf, And it is for very wise reasons that the.Crea* 
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tor has placed some in oue country rather than another* 
The. most remarkable animals of the southern coun- 
tries^ are, the elephant, and the camel. In size they 
surpasifali other quadrupeds. TJie elephant especially 
18 like an animated mountain, and his bones are like 
pillars. His head is attached to a very short Jieck» 
wad is armed with two kinds of weapons, with which, 
when necessary, he can even tear trees up by the roots* 
Had his neck been longer it could not have supported 
the weight of his head, nor have kept it up. But to 
make amends for the shortness of the neck he has a 
very long trunk. This he uses as a hand to carry his 
food to his mouth, without being under the necessity, 
of stooping. He can not only move, bend, and turn 
^tfais in all directions, as we do our fingers, but use it 
stlso as an organ of ifensation ; and it may be properly 
said of this animal, that he has his nose in his hand. 
His eyes are small in. proportion to the size of his 
body: but they are bright, and full of fire; and in 
them may be seei;! all his inward sensations and enio* 
lions. In his natural state the elephant, though wild, 
is neither sanguinary or ferocious : he is of a gentle 
disposition, and uses his weapons only in his own de- 
fence. If he be not provoked be does harm to no 
person : but he is terrible when irritated : he seizes 
his adversary with his trunk, jerks him like a ^one» 
and then treads him to death. The elephant eats a 
hundred pounds of grass in a day ; but his body being 
of an enormous weight, he bruises and destroys ten 
times more with his feet than he uses for food. His 
principal enemy, and often his conqueror, is the rhi* 
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iMCeras, an animal resembling the wOd boar, who uses 
the horn on his, nose to tear ap the belly of the ele* 
phant— It requires but'little attention to discover tlie 
wisdom of God in th^ formation of the elephittit: he 
causes it to be produced in a country abonnding wkh 
^ss ; and he has taken care that it shall not becoHM 
a burden to the earth by multiplying too fast, for the 
female goes twopeard with young, and does not cou- 
ple with the male till three yeea^B after. 

The camel is one of the most-' useful animah of die 
East. It is admirably adapted to bear the greatest &- 
tigues among dry deserts andburaing sands, as it is able 
to go four or five days without drinking, and requires 
but little food in proportion to its si^. It crops the 
few plants and shrubs which grow in the desert ; and 
when it can find lione, about two quarts of beans and 
barley will suffice it for a whole day. Besides the 
hunch on its back, there is still another singularity io ^ 
its make. It has two gullets: one terminates in the 
stomach, and the other in a kind of bag, which serves ' 
it as a reservoir to keep water in. Water continues in 
it without putreikction; and when the animal is^ 
thirsty, or has occasion to moisten its dry food, or 
assist it in ruminating, it throws up a portion of the 
water even to the oesophagus, which having moistened 
the throat, descends afterwards into thestomacb. The 
ordinary load, for a camel is from seven to eight hwi* 
dred pounds weight: with which it can travel several 
miles in an hour ; and continue for twelve or fifkeen 
hours each day. The fleshy hoofs of the caBKl are 
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made for walking IB th« sands; whereas the homy^ 
lu>of of the horse woakl be hurt or burnt by thenu , 

The most remarkable animals in the northern coun* 
tries are the eVk^ the mhU^ and the reindeer. The 
first of these animals is lai*ge» strongs and well-shaped, 
Hu head pretty nearly resembles in colour^ shape, and 
siae, that of the mule. His limbs are long and 
strong: his hair of a light grey* This animal is sim* 
pie, stuf^, and timid. He finds proper food every 
ithete, but prefers the bark and young shoots of the 
wiilmCy birchy and service tree. He is exceedingly 
swift; and his legs being very long, he can pass over 
a gmat deal of ground in a short time. 

The eahie wanders in the forests of Siberia: and is 
Tery mueh priaed on account of its beautiful fur. Hie 
huntiiig of this animal is generally the doleful occu* 
pation of the poor wretchea who are banished to the 
deserts. 

The reindeer is an animal of a pleasing and elegant 
shape, nearly resembling the stag. It seeks its own 
food, which commonly consists of moss, grass, leaves,, 
and buds of trees. The inhabitmits of the North de* 
rive the greatest' advantages from it. They eat it» 
flesh, drink its milk, and yoking it to a kind of sledge, 
are drawn by it with incredible swiftness over the ice 
and snow. AIL the wealth of the Laplanders consists 
in their reindeers. The skin furnishes them with 
clothesj heds^ coverings, and tents : in a word, they 
derive from thi^ wmal all the necessaries of life. 

What hai» been said of these foreign animals may 
give ri^e to important reflections. How prodigious is 
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the distance between the elephant and mite ! And what 
a wonderful variety in the outward form of animals^ 
hi their shape, their organs, senses, motions, and 
manner of propagating their species: neverthelesit 
every thing is perfectly adapfed and proportioned to 
the manner of life appointed them. But as there are 
animals in different parts of the world which could act 
accommadate themselves to the air, climate, food, and 
temperature of European countries ;' so there may be 
millions of animals which could not exist on our globe, 
and which could no more live among us than we could 
in Saturn or Mercury. 

O God ! Thy empire is unbounded. Thpawouldest 
realize all kinds of life and all posj»ible happiness : and 
this plan so worthy thy goodness, thou hast executed 
with infinite poWer and wisdom. May thy name be 
praised for ever and ever ! 

NOVEMBER X. 

VARIETY OF WINDS. 

There is a great variety of winds. In some places 
they are constant during the whole year, and always 
blow in the same direction : in other places they change 
at particular times, but always according to regular 
and fixed laws. In the open sea, between the Tro^ 
pics, and some degrees beyond them, there is an 
eaaterli/ wind, which continues the whole year with- 
out any considerable variation. To the North of the 
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Liue the wind blows towards the north-east^ and to 
the Soath of the Line it blows towards the south-east, 
more or less, according to the position of the sun. 
Bat this should be understood of the wind that pre« 
vails in the open sea : for islands and great continents 
which are in its way may alter its direction, and cause 
it to become north-east in certain places. In the sou- 
thern parts of the ocean, the wind is generally wes- 
terly. The nearer the coast the more it varies; and 
it is still more so on land. The constant east wind is 
chiefly owing to the heat which the sun communicates 
to our atmosphere. In the Indian sea there are winds 
called Monsoons, or Trade-unnds, which blow in the 
same direction for three or six months together, and 
then change and blow in the opposite direction for the 
same length of time. The cause of these winds has 
not yet been accounted for in a satisfactory manner: 
but certainly we must look for it in the variations of 
heat and cold, in the position of the sun, the nature 
of the soil, the inflammation of meteors, the eonden- 
satiou of the vapours into rain, and otheir similar cir- 
cumstances. There are both seas and countries which 
have winds and calms peculiar to tliera. In Egypt, 
' and in the Persian Gulf, there prevails often during 
the summer a scorching wind, which prevents respi* 
ration, and consumes every thing. At the Cape of 
Good Hope a cloud is often seen which is called the 
Fatal Cloud, or Ox Eye; it is at first very small, but 
visibly increases, till in a short time a furious tempest 
proceeds from it, which oversets ships, and plunges 
them into the depth of the sea. 
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Variable and constaot winds, which have do deter- 
mined duration or direction, prevail over the greater 
part of the globe. It \& true that certain winds maj 
blow more frequently in one place than in another: 
but this is not at fixed times : and they begin and ead. 
without any kind of rule. T^ey vary in proportioi^to 
the different causes which derange the equiiibriiun of 
«the air. Heat and cold, rain and fair weather^ 
streights, capes, and promontories^ may contribute 
much to interrupt their course, and alter their, direc- 
tion. ' There are doubtless many other causes of the 
different modification and alteration of the ak which 
are as yet unknown. 

One thing particularly remarkable, and which al- 
ways happens in almost every place, i», that a little 
hefore sunrise, when the air is perfectly calm and se- 
rene, just at the dawn there is a quick easterly hreefie, 
which begins at the approach of the sun, and ceBtiniest 
for some tune after he is> risen. This undoubtedly pr»» 
ceeds from the air beh^ warmed by the rising 8«in; 
and being rarefied, it drives the contiguous air easterly : 
this necessarily produces an ea»t*wind, whieh ceases 
afterwsurds in proportion as the air around us becomes 
warm. For the sane reason the eaftl<-whid must net 
only precede the sun in Che Torrid Zeae^ but also be 
much stronger than in our regions^ bceanse the actiea 
of the sun is more mioderate with us, tha» im Jhe viei- 
nky of the JUm. In the Torrid Zone the wind hkwra 
almost constantly from East to West; tbefe a wea^ 
wind very rarely happens. ' 
We $ee then that the winds are nel tte effitctis of 
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chance ; to nbkh neither came oei des^n can be at» 
tributed. In these, as m all other things, the Creator 
manifests his wisdom and goodness. He has so arrang- 
ed every thing, that the wind blows from tone to 
time, and an absolute calm irery rarely occurs. He 
regulates the motion, strength, and duration of the 
winds, and he prescribes the race which they are to 
run. Even their variety is very advantageous : when 
a long drought has caused both plants and animals to 
droop, a wind from the sea coast laden with many va- 
pours, waters the fields and revives nature. When this 
design is accomplished, a dry wind proceeds from the 
East, restores serenity to the air, and brings back fair 
weather. The north-wind brings with it a great num% 
ber of icy particles, and drives away the noxious va« 
pour of the autumnal air. Lastly, to the keen north- 
wind the south wind succeeds, which coming from 
southern climates, impregnates the air with a reviving 
warmth. By these continual variations fertility and 
salubrity are maintained on the earth. 

Who can make these ^reflections without adoring 
God? All the elements are in his hand, an^ his powr 
erful word irritates or appeases them. When he com* 
mands, storms and tempests roar; they rush from sea 
to sea, and from land to land : and at his bidding se- 
renity is again restored. Should we not then be satis- 
fied with our lot, seeing all our concerns are in hi$ 
hand? Cannot he who directs the winds regulate also 
my lot? Seemg that all the variations of the winds 
concur at his command to promote the general wel-* 
iare of his creatures^^ cannot he cause every occur- 
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rence in life to contribute to my present and eternal 
welfare? 



NOVEMBER XI. 

THE CHASB. 

, xiuNTiNG is one of the principal amusements of a 
certain class of men at this season ; but it were to be 
wished that less importance were attached to it. For 
the dominion which man has over animals, and the 
pleasure he takes in subduing them is frequently min- 
gled with cruelty. Sometimes indeed the death of 
certain animals is necessary, in order to make that use 
of them for which they were designed ; or to prevent 
them from multiplying so as to become injurious: but 
even then. we should kill them in the gentlest manner 
possible: but unfortunately this law of nature is very 
little attended to by the majority of sportsmen. Men 
in this respect shew themselves more sanguinary than 
the most ferocious beasts. Is not the mode of hare 
and stag-hunting shocking to every feeling hearti 
Can it be an innocent pleasure to pursue with impla- 
cable fury an innocent animal which flies before us in 
mortal anguish, till at length, worn out with terror 
and fatigue, it falls groaning, and expires in the most 
horrible convulsions] Can human nature be unaffected 
at such a sight? Can man behold this without some 
compassionate emotion? To purchase pleasure by the 
death of an innocent creature, is to purchase it too 
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dearly. It is a dangerous pleasure which habituateii 
men to ferocity and barbarity: for it is impossible that 
the heart of a man passionately fond of hunting, should 
not sensibly lose the soft feelinajs of humanity. Such 
h person soon becomes cruel and sanguinary : he finds 
no pleasure but in scenes of horror and destruction; 
and being accustomed to be insensible towards animals, 
he soon becomes so toward his fellow-creatures. Hunt- 
ing does not appear to me to be an occupation which 
we can reconcile to the great duties we arc called to 
fulfil. Without speaking of the loss of time, a loss in 
itself of great consequence, it is certain that hunting 
distracts the mind, and fills the imagination with ideas 
which are by no means compatible with serious occu- 
pations. Oentler amusements are more proper to 
divert and unbend the mind, than these turbulent 
pleasures, lyhich almost deprive the soul of the use 
of reflection. 

Hunting must ever appear a suspicious and danger- 
ous employment to every moral and religious man. 
For ought we not to be afraid of a pleasure which gives 
place to so many irregularities and sins ? How much 
must the health sufier in such a violent exercise, and 
in such sudden transitions from heat to cold 1 What 
excesses, what cruelties, what oaths do such persons 
indulge themselves in! How are the horses, the dogs; 
and even tlie men treated! What mischief is there 
done to corn-fields and pasture ground ! Can all these 
evils be considered only as trifles which deserve no 
attention and may be prai^tised without scruple? 
' Were we wise we should seek more pure and inno- 
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cent pieasvresy and surely such may be ea^tily found. 
We have only to look around us« and we shall 
every where discover pleasing objects well calct»* 
Itted to afford us the greatest satisiaction* Heaven 
and earth, the arts and sciences, labour, our senses* 
the conversation of our friends ; in a word, every 
surrounding object invites us to the ei\|oyRient 
of pure pleasureik Why then should we tun aftev 
gro!is and violent pleasures, which never fail to leave 
disgujit and remorse behiu4 them 1 We have withia 
ourselves an abundant source of enjoyments: a molti- 
tude of intellectual and moral faculties,, the ciiltivar 
tion of which may every moment give us some new 
satisfaction. But it b in thia alone that the grcai sci- 
f nee of a Christian and.philosopher con&ists. ^Such. 
have the art of being happy without miucb outward 
appendages or great expence. And they cau always 
be so without risking thehr virtue. 



NOVEMBER XH, 

DRKAM9. 

The inactivity of our soul during sleep is not so 
complete as to leave the faculties unemployed. Wc 
have ideas and representations, and our imagination 
is continually at work. This is the case when Mt 
dream. However the soul has but little share in 
them, except so far as relates to the memory : and 
perhaps this &culty belongs rather to the animal thaa 
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to the ratioaal sooL If we reflect upon o«r dreams^ 
and examine why tbey are so irregular and unconuectr 
ed; why the eveots which they represept to us are lo 
fiintasticy it will be found that this proceeds chiefly 
from oi» being more aflfected by senMiumi than by 
perceptinma. Onr dreams represent to us, persona 
whom we hare never seen> or who are long sined 
dead: we see them as alive, and associate with them» 
things which actually exist. If the soul acted m 
dreams as it does when ^e are awake, a moment 
would be,snfficient to set these unconnected and con*. 
Aised ideas in order. But commonly its attention is 
confined to the receiving and following the imagei 
which present themselves to it. And although these 
objects aj^pear in the strongest light, yet they are al- 
ways fantastically associated, and have no regular co»« 
nection; for sensations succeed each other withoni 
the souFs combining or putting them in order. We 
have then mmaii&m only and not n^iioMy for notions 
can only take place when the soul compares sensations^ 
and operations on the ideas which it receives through 
the medium of the senses. Thus dreams are formed 
in the inferior faculties of the soul; they are not pro* 
duced by its own energy> aud can only appertain to 
the animal memory. 

It is very singular> that in dreams we never imagine 
we hear, but only see. It is still more remarkable that 
the images which we see are perfectly like their o»* 
ginals. It seems as if the soul of a painter only couM 
draw such true and regular pictures: nevertheless 
diese designs, however exact Aey may be, are execn^* 
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^d in dreams by persons who have do idea of the art. 
Beautiful landscapes which we have never attentively 
observed, present themselves to us in dreams as trae 
and exact as if done by the most eminent artists. 

As to the accidental cause of dreams, by which 
former sensations are renewed without the assistance 
of any present and real impression, it ought to be ob- 
served, tliat in a state of profound sleep we never 
dream; because all our sensations are extinct, all our 
organs are inaccessible, every thing sleeps, the internal 
as well as the external seqses. But the inward sense 
which falls first asleep, is the first that wakes, because 
it is the most lively and active, and may be more easily 
excited than the outward senses. Sleep is then less 
perfect and less sound, and this is properly the time 
for dreams. Former sensations, especially those on 
which we have not reflected, revive. The internal 
aense, which through the inactivity of the external 
senses, cannot employ itself on present impressions^ 
is taken up with, and operates on preceding sensations. 
It acts in preference on those by which it was most 
forcibly affected ; and hence it is, that the greater part 
of our dreams are either excessively frightful or Ex- 
tremely pleasant. 

There is another circumstance in dreams worthy our 
observation ; they are the image of the character of 
the man. From the phantoms which occupy his ima- 
gination during.the night we may conclude that h€ is 
virtuous or vicious. A cruel man continues to be so 
even in sleep ; and a benevolent man is even then oc- 
cupied with his mild and benign dispositions. It i» 
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however true, that an impure or vicious dream may 
be occasioned by the state of the body, or by external 
and accidental circumstances: but our conduct as soon 
as we awake will prove whether these dreams may be 
imputed to, us or not: we need only attend to the 
judgment we then form of them. A good man does 
not consider his dreams with indifference : for if du* 
ring his sleep his mind deviates from the rules of jus- 
tice and purity, be is affected for it when he awakes. 
It is certann that a soul which goes to rest with a lively 
sense of the favour of God, scarcely ever fails in its" 
dreams to have ideas and representations of heavenly 
things. A good conscience often comforts a holy man 
in his sleep, through the blessed knowledge lie has of 
the Divine favour. 

But sleep is not the only time when fantastic and 
unconnected objects confuse and disorder our imagina- 
tion; how many people are there who dream while 
awakel Some have an extravagant idea of themselves, 
because fortune or favour has raised them to places of ^ 
rank. Others make their happiness to consist in 
empty fame, and feed on the chimerical hope of im- 
mortality. Intoxicated with passion and vain hope, 
they dream that they are happy ; but this frivolous and 
deceitful felicity vanishes like a morning dream. Per- 
sons of character have been well described by the pro- 
phet: They resemble f says he, the hungry man who 
dreams that he eats, btU he awakes and his soul is 
mnf^y: they are like the thirsty man, who dreams that 
he drinks, but he awakes and behold he is faint, and 
his 90ul hath appetite^ Isa. xxix. 8. Let us never seek 
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our happioess in ▼ain phantoms, or deceitlal dreams I 
tiet us entreat the Lord to grant us that wisdom wh|th 
%rill direct us to ilspire after solid and permanent gook; 
after a giory that ik^eAh not away, which wtf oecasl^ 
no tears of r^norse when at the hour of deadi we eMKt 
to reflect on our past lift. 
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THE VKtVEBSB 18 CONNECTBD TOOETHEA, AND 
BVEltV l»ABT CONCUES TO THE FRESERVATIOIf . 
AND PEBFEGTION OF THE WHOLE. 

CvBRY thing which the beneficent Creat<Mr has pro* 
tiueed on our glebe is admhrabty connected with ano* 
ther, and contributes to the mutual preserratiun of tho 
whole. The eaxih itseif» with ^H its rocks, mioeralsy 
and fossils, owes its origin and cQBtiauance to the el^ 
ments. Trees, plants, grass, and mosses ; in a worc^' 
all vegetables derive their nourishment froib the earth ; 
whilst the animals in their turn feed on the prodnctiooa 
of the vegetable kingdom. Afterwards all these retura 
to their first principles. The earth nourishes the 
jdsnt, the plant the insect y the insect the Mrd, the 
hird the wild beast; and in its turn the wild beast be* 
comes the prey of the vulture ; the tmlture of the in^ 
^ect; the insect nourishes the plant; and the phu^ 
becomes tarth. Even man, who makes use of thefte 
things, often becomes their prey in his turn. Such b 
the cirde in.which all things here below revolve. 
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the darkness to enlighten the inhahitwits of those 
countries* 

If we examine the different occnpations and labours 
of men, we shall &nd that they also tend to the same 
end which nature has proposed. The mariner tempts 
the-dangers of th6.sea» and braves the storm to bring 
merchandizes which do not belong to him to the place 
of their destination. The soldier sacrifices his blood 
for his country and the welfiire of his fellow-citizens. 
The lawyer is only employed in other peqple^s suits. 
Savereigne and magistrates^ who are at the head of 
government, consecrate their time and talents to the 
good of the commonwealth. Parents lay up treasures 
for their children. The kusbaiidman sows and reaps, 
yet consumes but little of the produce of his own la- 
bour. . Thus we live not for ourselves alone ; for the 
Divine Author of nature has so ordered it, thiat all 
beings should become useful to each other. Let us 
learn from this what our mutual duties are.. The 
strong should succour the weak. The man of under- 
standing should help others with his advice. The 
learned should instruct the ignorant. In a word, we 
should love our neighbour as ourselves, and thus fulfil 
the designs of the Creator. These reciprocal offices 
which men owe to each other, have induced them to 

-_- Iff 0*% 

form societies. That which divided force could not 
effect, is easily accomplished by united energy. No 
person could build a beautiful edifice, nor construct a 
palace, were he obliged alone to lay the foundation, 
dig the cellars, mould and bum the brick, raise the 
walls, put on the roof, make the windows, decorate 
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tlicai>artiiients;&c. But ali these are easily performed 
by a number of workmen who mutually assist each 
other. Such is the invariable law of nature, that in all 
aits and sciences nothing of importance can be brought 
to perfeetion without the concurrence of several per? 
tons. How many thousands of men are requisite to 
make one monarch powerful, an empire happy, or a 
nation famous and flourishing ! 

How evident is the wisdom of the Creator in all 
this! That the inhabitantsof our globe, and particular* 
ly ineo, might be happy, he has established such con« 
sections and relations among all beings, that the one 
cannot subsist without the other. Experience must 
leach us that Qod has the welfare of bis creatures 
continually in view. The whole world was planned 
for this purpose ; and all its parts concur to the hap« 
piness of mankind. Even the things which appear to 
be of the least importsmce, and which we scarcely 
condescend to' look at, contribute their part also to 
tender us happy. The very insects which are so des-* 
picable in our eyes, are of great use to us. Thous^^nds 
of hands are daily employed in our behalf. How many 
animals lose their lives in order to support ours ! And 
in how many other ways of which we are ignorant, is 
nature active in our favour! Kind and indulgent Fa« 
ther! Teach us how to appreciate thy goodness and 
our own happmess! And may we henceforth be in- 
spired with the resolution to employ all our strength in 
thy service, who hast condescended to do so much 
for us I 
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NOVEMBER XIV. 

COMMON BALT. 

Tm mMMimg mmt etUfo^ff^ly used, and vhat Hit 
rMi and tlie poor, tlie king and the beggar cannot do 
trltliotit, is common salt.* Its savour is so ]>leasing, 
akid it tias ste<^ excellent propeities Ibr digestion, that 
we may consider it one of the most precious presents 
which aaturl^ has bestowed on man. It is given to us 
Id dM%!Mit wttys. The miiiibitants of the coasts get It 
ftoitt the sea. They d:^ p$ls on the shjore which they 
' €M Sait-pihf md pkst^ them with cky : the sea 
IkfWB itoto them when H h rongh ; the water detamed 
by Ihe pits evaporates by the heat of the sun, and a 
gteat ttnantfty of salt retndns at the bottom. Ib 
olher places nature prodaiscs salt sj^ings, fountailto, 
pits, and lakes. To extmct the salt, the water is eva« 
peraVed hi large pans or caldrons set over the fire, in 
Mme oth(er plaees, salt Is found in solid masses in the 
mount^his. The most Aimons salt mines are those of 
(iaeai&nh and Pdand. These diffM«n.t kinds of si^t 
Aft aH alike iu their tliief properties. E^iperiencc 
teaches us, that salt dissolved in the stomadi and in- 
tesfhies has «-dlgesfive power, prevents pn^Mfaction^ 
imdthetoogiKfatfermentatkmof fhtt'aMMats. ffeiaee 
ft is, that ft Is ttseditfterm^y to restore a»d pironiie«e 
digestion, to remove dudlties from 1%e t^madb, to 
Increase the appetite, and to pvevent costivMiess. It 
Uot onl^ dissolves pM^m and the viscosAiss whidi 
hurt digestion and destroy appetite, but it is also a vtrj 
excellent stimulant for the stomach ; the nerves of 
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which k gently irritfttes, aad asfisU all its c^ratioiHi. 
Common siUt is therefore an excellent digestive, and 
perhaps the best in the ivbole economy of nature. 
Other salts act too powerfiillj, ey iare too unpleasant 
to the taste to foe mixed with our food. But oommon 
salt acts gently, assists the concoction of all eatables, 
and prevents that pntrefoctkin to which they are na> 
turally disposed. 

Salt is then an especial blessing, which we do not 
svffcientfy esteem, because it is common. Let as 
pay more attention to it^ that we may be escited to that 
gratitude which so precious a gift requires. Were we 
to attend more to the daily blessings which we receive 
from the Lord, What causes should we find to acknow* 
ledge and celebrate his goodness I Let us sanctify the 
use of aliments with such reflections. The greater 
part of our food would be flat and insipid were we de* 
prived of salt, which greatly increases its flavour and 
the pleasure we receive from it But this is the small* 
est part of its advantages, seeing it u of ^be utmost 
consequence to our health* as we have already noticed. 
What , a blessing it will be, should this meditation lead 
us to price this gift of God better than we have yet 
done I Our hearts will become more and more es^b- 
lished in gratitude and obedience when we aec^stom 
ourselves to reflect on the blessings which we receive 
from the hands of our great Benefactor. 

In another point of view salt must be interesting Uf 
every observer of the works of nature. . The sniaUest 
particles of our ccnamoa salt seem as if they w^re al) 
exactly cut into eight angles^ and «ix «ides like a itt^; 
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hence it most happen, that most masises o^this sort of 
lalt will be of a square or cubic form. Here again the 
band of the Most high is visible, which has given salt 
an invariable form, and has cut all its masses after the 
same* model since the beginning of the world* This 
figure, always regular, and ever the same, is a proof 
that it owes not its origin to chance or fortuitous mo- 
tion, but to the will of an Intelligent Being* This 
thought is too important, too necessary for our peace 
to be disregarded: we should seize every opportunity 
of recollecting it, and endeavour to have it mom asd 
more deeply impressed on our minds,. 



NOVEMBER XV. 

THE ORiaiN OF VOUNTAINS. 

r 

Alx» great rivers owe their rise to a number of ri- 
vulets ; rivulets are formed by brooks and streams ; 
and these owe their origin to springs and fountains. 
This is incontestable. But whence come the springs? 
As water, by its gravity, always occupies the lowest 
parts of the surface of the earth, whence then can the 
water come which constantly flows from the most ele- 
vated regions 1 

In the first place, it is certain that fain, snow, and 
in general all the vapours which fall from the air, fur- 
nish a great part of the water which flows from springs. 
It is on thift account that fountains and rivers are in 
Arabia Deserta, and other parts of Africa, where it 
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•carcely ever rains. These waters soak into the earthy 
and penetrate it till they meet with beds of clay 
through which they cannot pass. Here they accumu* 
lale and form fountains : or else they collect in cavi- 
ties or fi[rottos» which afterwards overflow, or tht 
water leaks out from thousands of crevices, great and 
small, and endeavours to descend to the lowest places, 
whither its gravity naturally carries it. Thus the wa* 
ter funs incessantly, and forms subterraneous cur- 
rents, which uniting with similar ones, form what is 
termed a vein of water. It is nevertheless very likely, 
that in certain countries at least, fountains do not owe 
their origin to the rains ^nly which Mi from the bU 
mosphere, for we -sometimes find considerable springs 
and lakes on high mountains, which could not, as far 
as we can judge, be formed by rain or snow alone* 
There are many springs which ia all seasons give the 
same quantity of water ; and sometimes furnish even 
more in times of great heat and drought than in moist 
and rainy, seasons. We must therefore conclude, thai 
there are other causes both f^r the origin and main- 
tenance of fountains. 

Many springs seem to come from vapours, which 
beiug MU^nded in the atmosphere, are driven by cuf^ 
rents of air towards mountains and elevated places: or 
by the power of universal attraction are drawn towards 
these great masses. The atmosphere is, more or less, 
laden with aqueous vapours, which being driven and 
pressed against the hard cold rocks condense into 
drops, and thus swell the springs. Yet still we must 
grant that all springs cannot owe their riseto the above 
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causes ; for would not the JDmtulm and Rhhw, ttid 
•thtr rivers which come from high mouotaiilsi be dfkd 
Hp in winter, when these enormous masses are oon** 
"^rted into snow and ice 1 Therefore caTems wUch 
eommunicate witii the sea and with lakes, must ooo* 
tribute something to the origin of fountains. 

The sea-water having gone b j subfeemmeoiM canals 
into these great cavities, rises in vapours through m 
multitude of chinks and forms drops, which iUlkig 
down by their own gravity often find another path ; 
because water cannot always penetrate where va^K>uri 
do. Perhaps also the sea-water, especially in cooii^ 
tHei contiguous to the ocean, is filtered through beds 
of earth, by which certain springs are produced^ 
th€se springs havegfftneraHy a taste similar to &e w«^ 
IHr to which thuy owe tbeir origin. Bnt the springii 
Ifhith arefo«Uld bn the tuipB of mountains cannot ow^a 
fhehr riM td ^is cause; for the sea-water cannot riie 
M high : and supposing it c^ld, die springs wihiM 
b^ tieither sweet nor potable. 

AU the causes which we have already mentioned 
contribute more or less to the formation of Ibwitains : 
but there may be other causes which ate still un- 
known. It is true, that nature is ever simple in her 
iiperations, but that simplicity does not consist in em- 
ploying only one cause for each particular efiect : it 
Consists in using the fewest causes possible ; which do 
Hot prevent the presence of a number of auxiliafy 
causes, which may concur to produce the effect whish 
^nature has proposed. 

But Aottgh tkb may b^ otiwi^ise^ and though the 
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0r%io of fouDtiiias were yet juore dubious mud obscure 
tilian it reaUj if* we ouist still acknowledge God :^s 
the Creator and Preserver of those saLuUxy springy. 
«' God e|)eaJKS and tiie fountains spriogfrom the .bosom 
itf the mountains: sjNings become rivukts^ and rivu- 
lets «weU in .great rivers, Which carry with tbem abwii- 
dance and fertility wherever they go. The inhatfi- 
tants of the country quench their thirst at them^ and 
seek the cool refreshing shade of the woods through 
which they run. They murmur through the forestry 
and the wild beasts drink of their waters and rejoice in 
them.'' It is God therefore, who causes these beo^* 
cent fountains to spring from the high places of ttlo 
ttarth: sometimes they glide and wind among the 
nountainsy at other times they precqutate themselves 
in cataracts from lofty eminences, beiug increased by 
atmosjpheiic vapours* or the union of different streams* 
By this wise arrangement, God maintains in the king« 
4om of nature that contiaual circulation of brooks, ji- 
fvulets, and rivers wfaich oontctbu^es to the fertility of 
the earth, the salubrity of our dwellings, and the 
graining of waters^ wbQ#e too great .Sundance might 
.hecomeJiyuriouak 

NOVEMSISR XVf . 

HVMAII HAIB. 

Lit. Ml eRflminethe hairwhioh covers our heads, 
its 9vonderfiiI.stittotuiP(^ and it3 ^i9riom U3e«, aud we 

H 5 
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'shall find that it is not only highly worthy of our atten- 
tion, but that Tery sensible traces of the power and 
wisdom of our Creator are easily discernible in it. 
Every complete hair appears to the naked eye, an 
oblong slender filament, with a knot or bulb at the 

'it>ot, which is generally thicker and always more 
transparent than the Test. The filament is the body 
of the hair^anrl the bulb is Its root. The largest haii% 

'hUve their root, and even a part of the body enclosed 

" in a small vessel or capsule, formed by a thin mem- 
b^e. The size of this sheath is in proportion to.the 
'iiie of the root: bnt the sheath Is always a little 

"^wider that the root may not be too much compressed. 
In such' a sheath, the rbotof the hair is'always found. 
The root has two parts; the one external, tfaie other 
internal. The outward part is a pellicle composed of 
little laminae, the inward is a glutinous' fluid in which 
some fibres are united ; this is the marrow of the root. 
From the outward part ofthe root, there grows in gene- 
ral five, very rarely six, little white threads, exceed- 
ingly fine, transparent, hard, and often twice as long 
as the root. Besides tbese filainents we see other Ih- 
tie bulbs rising here and ther^, but they are viseons, 
and easily dissolved by heat. The main body ofthe 
hair springs from the interior part of the bulb : it is 
composed of three parts ; the exterior sheath, the in- 
terior tubes, and the marrow. 

When the hair comes to the pore of the skin through 
which it is io pass, it is strongly enveloped in the pel- 

• licle ofthe root, which then forms a very small tube. 
The hair pushes the euttde befere it which senfvsasa 
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«heatb to protect it io the begiiiniug, while it is still 

.4oft and tejsder. The rest of the sheath or covering qf 

the whole hair is of a particular sub$tajic^; it i^ tra^im- 

,pa^ept« ^R^ e^ciaiJy.sp at the point. In. ^[ouQg 

b9Jif this coat is very soft» but it afterwards becoiiie3 

jq hard and elastic, that it shrinks back with some 

noise when it is cut^ This sheath or coat preserves 

the hair a long time. Just under the coat there are 

many little fibres which extend along the h^ir from the 

r(^t to the point., They are united among themselves, 

and with the sheath which is their common covering, 

by several elastic filaments: and this handle of fibres 

forms a tube filled with two substances, the one fluid, 

the other solid, which together constitute the marrow 

of the hair. 

An attentive observer of the works of God, will ac- 

» 

knowFedge the divine wisdom in the admirable struc- 
ture of a hair, as well as in the other parts of the 
human body. Thus, from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot, there is nothing in man which. 
does not proclaim the perfectipns of th6 Creator. Even 
those parts which seem of least importance, and which 
might be given up without inconvenience, are never- 
theless of great importance, if they be considered in 
their connection with the other members of our bodies, 
or in their wonderful structure and use. This may be 
asserted particularly in regard to the hair. How many 
are there who consider it an object worthy of no atten- . 
tion,an4 who never think tkey can discover any traces 
of the wisdom and goodness of God in it! But be«. 
sides, that in general, there is no part of our body. 
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iHthout it^ particular ap p om t ma it and nne, it is ^t^ 
easy to discern the wise pulposes for wUeh the hA 
has been^ivenus. 

And first, it is etident, that it contributes much 16 
the beauty and ornament of the face. But this is pt&* 
bably its least use. The hair manifestly defends Ae 
bead, and preserves it from cold and damp ; and keeps 
the braib m its natural state of warmth. It ceitaikily 
promotes a gentle and insensible evacuation of some 
humour from the bodyi helps perspiration, and di^ 
thargesfrom the head and other parts those supeiHuouft 
humours, which would otherwise accnmylate there. 
The hair may answer several other purposes t^ichai^ 
ais yet unknown to us. But it is sufficient to know 
some of the purposes which God has designed to ac- 
aomplish by it. A proper consideration of these must 
excite us to ackno\irledge and adore the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of ouf Great Creator. > 
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HlWEftfO 1^ have beeh cottsldering the earth, 
Miidi isbut apohft in cottiparrison of the system oifthe 
Universe. Let us now taise our thoughts to intmmer- 
tfble wotlds, at the sight of which tliis ))Oint which 
W«s, tmd milliolds of other creatures inhabit, will be 
eclipsed, aiid appear as nothing. Let us etamtee, 
m^itafe, ^d ^&<Ae. 
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The Suuy which gives life to all» is nearly in the 
centre of the system ; and without changing his place, 
tnms roand its owa^axis from West to East in about 
S6 days. Round the Sun, in oblong or eliptic circles, 
an the planets move, from Mercury to the Gecrgntm 
Sidus, or planet Herachd. 

Mertury (who is the nearest to the Sun of all the 

planets) performs his revolution in 87 days, 523 hours, 

and 25 minutes: but by reason of hift nearness to the 

Sun, he is generally buried in his rays, and therefore 

. seldom visible. 

Venus describes a greater elipsis ; and finishes her 
revolution in 224 days, l6 hours, and 49 minutes. 

The Earth performs her revolution in 565 days^ 
5 hours, and 49 minutes, what we commonly term a 
year : and the Moan finishes her's in the same space 
of time. 

Mara finbhes his course^n SsSdays, 23 hours, and 
"^O minutes. 

Jupiter and his four moons, in about 4332 days, 
^d 8 hours; nearly about /tc^e^ve of our years. 

Sf^um and his seven moons or satellites, employs 
IO,76l days, and 14 hours, in runniog his jmmense 
circuit ; a space of time answering nearly to thirty of 
our years. 

Last of all comes the planet Berschel, or Ge&rgium 
Sidus, with his six moons ; which as far as our diS« 
coveries have reached, is the most distant in the solar 
'System : he performs his revolution in 30,445 days, 
upwards of fourscore of our years. 

But is even this immense circuit the bouttdary of 
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the universe? No, certainly: far beyond the orbit of 
Herschel is the region of the fixed stars, the nearest of 
which is at least 400,000 times further from the Earth 
Ihan the Earth is from the Sun; although his nie^ 
distance from us is not. less than 9^ n^iHions of mil&s, 
or 23,799 semidia meters of the Earth! And how 

I t 

many globes may there be in the vast space which se- 
ps^rdtes Herschd from the fixed stars which we cannot 
discover! 

But is it possible that the Sun which appears to tra- 
verse the half of the sky in twelve hours, should ne* 
vertheless be a fixed point in the centre of the uni- 
verse ? Do we not see it in the morning in the East, 
and in the evening in the West? And QStn the Earth 
move continually about the Sun without our perceiv- 
ing >t? 

This objection, founded on the illusion of our 
.senses, is really of n© weight. Do we perceive the 
motion of the boat when we are gliding down a river? 
And when we are in a boat, or in a carriage, does not 
every surrounding object seem to move and pass in a 
contrary direction to that in which we are going* 
though they are all fixed and immoveable ? However 
our senses may deceive us in this respect, our reason 
is obliged to acknowledge the truth and wisdom of that 
system which supposes the revolution of the Earth. 
Nature acts always by the shortest, easiest, and moat 
simple ways. By the motion of the Earth round the 
Sun, we can account for the different appearances of 
the planets, their periodical rotations, their being sta- 
tionaryi and their direct and retrograde motions. 
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And IS it not much more natural and easy that the 
Earth should turn round its own axis in twenty-four 
hours, than that the Sun, the planets, and the whole 
starry heavens should be carried round the Earth in 
that space of time? An incontestable proof that thi6 
Sun is in the centre of the system, and not the £^rth 
is ; that the motions atid distances of the planets have 
respect to the Sun, and not to the Earth. And were 
we to suppose the contrary, what would become of the 
harmony and perfect conft>rnnty which prevail in all 
the works of the Creator? But accordingto our hypo- 
thesis, every plant has the same kind of motion which 
we attribute to the Earth, 

Tliese reflections on the system of the universe, are- 
•xceedingly proper to iill our minds with the most 
sublime ideas of our adorable Creator, and to give us 
a lively sense of our own littleness. With what plea- 
sure does dur mmd pass from on^ idea to another, till 
it is lost in the contemplation of these sublime objects ! 
,With what emotions of astonishment and veneration 
do we perceive the grandeur of our GLod ! It is true, 
that an exact and perfect knowledge of the system of 
the world cannot be attained by our limited under- 
standing; but w« know enough of it to be convinced,^ 
that the whole is arranged with io^nite wisdom and 
goodness ; and that no system can be imagined more 
beautiful, more worthy of the Infinite Being, or more 
advantageous to the inhabitants of the different globes* 
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LOBSTS&I. 

Tfl<^uaH lobsters were of no use to hs m Ibod, 
they would nevertheless be worthy our attcB^o. The 
females of these crustaceoas ammals have, a lew weeks 
ago, undergone a great change. They have cast off 
their old coverings, and clothed theDwelveB with new 
shells* This may be termed their fnoultrng. io thus 
changing their covering they increase in aidee, aod tfab 
mode of growth is common to all erastaceoiis insects: 
they increase in siee as often as they cast off their okl 
coverings; and this operation is very painfuL At the 
t^me they change their shell they change their stonach 
and intestines also: indeed they seem io feed upoo 
their former stomach, whicii wastes by degpciss* so 
that the animal appears to nourish itself with tiMse 
parts of its body which served it before for digestion. 
The little white round stones, improperly caliisd 
Crab^-eyesy b^in to be fdrmed when the stottach is 
destroyed, and are afterwards enclosed in the new one» 
where they gradually diminish, till at last they wholly 
disappear. There is reason to believe, that the iani^iiii 
uses them as a remedy for- the disorders of itfl sto- 
mach : cor probably they are the ^reeeptacle for the 
matter which is employed in the formation of the inewr 
shelL 

Except at the time of casting tbetr shells, these am* 
mals keep at the bottom of the water, a little distance 
from the shore. In winter they prefer deep water ; 
but they come to the shore in summer, if the want of 
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food does not oblige thein to go deeper into tlie sea. 
That they -may easily seize their prey^ nature has given 
them Several arms and legs. Some of their claws aze 
oAen as large as their head and body together. What 
is most remarkable is, that they have the faculty of re^ 
producing their clavrs and horns when they hav^ been 
bruised or broken. They can even rid themselves of 
them when they are inconvenient. They perform 
this operation in any posture ; but they effect it more 
^eisily when turned on their back ; and the shell is 
broken with strong iron pincers, and the flesh l^ruised 
at the third or fourth joint of the claw. Immediately 
after the wound tlie animal is convulsed ; the pain 
causes it to shake its limb every way ; and shortly the 
wounded limb fidls off from the body, and a gelati* 
nous humour oo2es out and staunches the blood : 
when this is taken away the animal bleeds to death. 
This substance envelops what may be termed the bud 
of the new limb; which appears at first only as an 
excrescence, or small cone. By degrees this ccme 
lei^thensi assumes the form of a Iknb, and becomes 
as complete as the old one* 

The manner in which these animals multiply is net 
less extraordinary. The male carries the prolific sub- 
stance in an extremely long thread. What principally 
distinguishes it is a double hook under the tail, which 
is not found in the f<^male. These animals grow preg- 
nant about autmnn; if a female be at that time 
opened, led clots may be perceived, which are the evi* 
dences of impregnation. They gradually disappear; 
and under the tail* where the female has many little 
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fibres, a multitude of little round eggs may be seen, 
exactly resembling those in the rowe of a herring. 
The first eggs appear in December, and are more than 
a hundred. They grow large in proportion to the in- 
creasing warmth ; and before St. John's-day, we find 
little living lobsters among the eggs about the size of 
an ant, which continue attached to the fibres under 
the mother'sr tail; and are there fostered till all the eggs 
are hatched. At length they disengage themselves 
from these fibres, and then cling to those of trees or 
plants near the shore, and there continue till they are . 
strong enough to commit themselves to the deep. ' 

^The lobster is certainly one of the most extraordinary 
creatures in the world. An animal whose skin is 
stone, whicb^ it casts off every year to cover itself 
with new armour. An animal whose fiesh is in its tail 
and feet : whose hair is within its breast : whose sto- 
mach is in its head, and which is changed every year 
for a new one ; the very first office of which, is to 
digest the old one ! An animal which carries its eggs 
within its body before they are impregnated, but as 
soon as this takes place, carries them without under its 
tail r and which multiplies its kind witii a double organ 
of generation ! An animal with two stones in its sto- 
mach, which are engendered and grow there, and with 
which it feeds itself till they are consumed ! An ani- 
mal which can cast ofl^its limbs at pleasure when tbey 
are troublesome, and repfcice them with others \ And 
lastly, an animal whose eyes are placed on long move- 
able horns f So singular a creature will. long remain a 
siystery to the human mind. It furnishes us how* 
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ever with new^ motives, toacknowledge aod adore tbe 
power and wbdoin of the Creator. 

NOVEMBER XIX, 

THE CONVENIENT AND AinrANTAGKOUS SITUA- 
TION OF ALL THE PARTS OF THE HUMAN 

BODY. 

If we examine our bodies with due attention we 
cannot but observe, that all the parts of which it is 
composed, are so situated as to.be most convenient, and 
best adapted to their various uses. It belonged to the 
Creator to arrange them as he thought proper : and 
his wisdom has assigned to each m^nber its proper 
place; and in forming our bodies lie has taken care 
not only, to provide for its wants and eonveniencies, but 
also for its beauty and ornament. 

In the l^st place, with regard to our wants; it is 
manifest, that all the parts of our body are situated in the 
most advantageous manner. Our body is a machine, 
which is to move of itself by the powers giveu it, with- 
out receiving any impulse from any exteHor force. It 
Is necessary it should speedily, and with facility per- 
form the will of tbe mind. Ail the bones are joined 
together: but that we might make use oC our limbs 
without difficulty, stretch out or bend the arm, stoop 
or er«ct ourselves as we please, the bones are divided 
into many articulations, and each is rounded at the 
end, and inserted in the spheric cavity of anotlier^ 
where it moves with ease, because it is covered with 
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• smooth polished cartilage, an<^ moisteiiecl witfc 
unctuous humour, which smears the cartilages and 
prevents the bad effects of friction. What is most re* 
mariiable in this is» that these bojies are so firmly set 
in that they do not slip out, nor separate from each 
other, although the feet be obliged to cariy so great 
a burden, and the hands to lift sometimes more than 
one hundred pounds weight ! 

In the arrangement and disposition of the different 
parts of our body, Oodhas provided also for ourcvii* 
wnteNce* The volitions and determinations of the soni 
amy be executed without obstacle or difficulty by the 
oi^ans of the body. By means of the senses it ia 
apeedily informed of whatever concerns it ; and the 
, different members of the body directly obey its orders. 
Tiie €j^, which must watch over the whole body» if 
situated in the most elevated part: it can turn itself 
easily on all sides, and observe whatever p^ses* Tlie 
ears are also situated in the highest place, at each side 
of the head; and stand open cky and night to in&Mrm 
the soul of the least noise, and to conmunicale to it 
all the impressions of sound. As the food must pass 
thrMtgh the mouth to the stomach, the organ dlmrnUr 
ing is placed immediately above it, to watch like the 
eye, that nothmg corrupted or improper may be re- 
ceived by it. As to the sense oifeiUng, it has not its 
nesideace in any f^articnlar place, but is dispersed over 
all parts o^ the foody, that all nay thereby distingnisli 
pleasure froM pain, and tilings injurious from things 
profitable. The Mrm$, which are the servants whick 
/ the soul employs toeaecwte the greater part of its de* 
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sores, are placed near the breast, ifvhere the body has 
most strength ; and without being at too great a dis* 
tance from the lower parts, are situated in the most 
convenieBt manner for all sorts of work and exercise ^ 
and for the defence of the head and the other mem^ 
liers. 

1^ Finally, the Creator^ in the formation of mir body, 
has designed also to attend to its beauiy; This consists 
in the visible harmony and exact proportion of the 
members; and in the pleasii^ mixture of the colours 
of a fine and delicately formed skm. Tiius we see that 
these parts of our bodies which are doMe, as the eyes, 
ears, arms, legs, &c. are placed one on each side at 
on eq«Hd height, the r^ht exactly answering the left: 
whereas those which are single, as tiie focehead, iiose^ 
the BMMitb, and 4be cUn, are placed in the middle. 
Tilts propdHTtion appears in the great as well as in the 
sou^. The length of the sole of the foot is the st«£4 
part of the height of the whole body, as the length of 
the face is the fentA, awd the cii4>it the/onrf A part. In 
duldvsn tbe head is larger than it should be, in pro- 
portion iK> the rest: tiie reason is, that tbe bead heipg 
the principal port of tlie body, and tbe seat of the 
senses, it should come sooner to perfeclipn than the 
other parts : and tbe more so as being entirely com- 
posed of bones, it could not extend so mitch as the 
fleshy members, which it must otherwise have done : 
for we observe, that in infancy ^11 the members grow 
at once; and that they extend according to the most 
exact proportions in length, in breadth, and in tliick- 
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ness ; and thus are in continual haimony with the size 
of the whole body. 

Admire, O man, the perfection and beauty of thy 
body, the connection and admirable iiatmony of all its 
parts. Each member is connected with others, yet 
they never embarrass nor impede one another in the 
performance of their different functions. Hiey aie 
situated in the most convenient places, that they may 
the more readily accomplish their offices, and lend 
each other mutual assistance. All the organs are so 
many springs in this adnnrable machine. They cor- 
respond to each other ; and act in concert to fulfil 
the different purposes for which they were designed. 
Take heed not to destroy this curiously contrived ma- 
chine ; nor to deform it by irregularity and excess* 
Do not dishonour it by base and shameful passions. 
Act so that thy body may be always a monument of 
the wisdom and goodness of God. But especially 
take heed, that thy soul which has been degraded by 
sin, be re-established 4n itb primitive beauty and holi- 
ness, by the mercy of thy Redeemer. It is by this 
alone that thou canst be compensated for the change 
thy body must undergo, when it shall return to the 
dust out of which it has been formed. 
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ORDER AND REGULARITY OF NATURE. 

In contemplating the world, wc discover every 
where traces of a. Supreme Intelligence, who ordained 
everything, who has foreseen the effects which should 
result from the enetgy he has impressed on nature ; 
and who has counted, weighed, and measured all, ac- 
cording to his own designs^ with infinite and unerring 
wisdom. 

Thus the universe once formed may alway continue, 
and constantly fulfil its destination, with the necessity 
ct chan^ng anything in the primitive laws once-estab- 
lished. The contrary is often the case with the works 
of men. The most skilfully constructed machines 
soon cease to answer the intended purpose : they re- 
quire continual repairs, and are soon worn out and 
unfit for use. The principle of these arrangements 
and irraguiarilies is found- in their primitive construe* 
tion: for there is no artist, how eminent soever he 
may be, who can foresee all the changes which his 
work may undergo, or be able to provide against 
them. 

The <!orporeal world is also a machine, but its com- 
ponent parts and their uses are innumerable. It is 
divided into many luminous and opaque globes, which 
serve for habitations to an infinite multitude of living 
creatures of all kinds. The opaque globes revolve 
round the luminous ones in their prescribed orbits, and 
limited times : and receive from them light and heat, 
day and night, seasons, and different degrees of tern- 
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perature, nourishment, and growth, according to th^ 
nature and necessities of their different inliabitants. 
The position of the planets, and their mutual gravita- 
tion, are so diversified, that it seems almost imposai* 
ble to determine befor^and, the times in which tbey 
will return to the point whence they departed, and 
begin a new their periodical course. And notwitb* 
fitandiog the variety of phenomena which these gk>be9 
present to us, and the astonishing multiplicitj of their 
motions, it has never happened- in tlie course of a tJboa* 
sand years, that th^ eoonaous masses have ever 
struck against, or inteituptedeacfa other in their revo^i- 
lutioos* All the planets perform Iheir isevohitioiis m 
the times prescribed to them* They baA^e«liway» pnn 
served their order and th^r nespective distances, and 
bave never got nearer to the sun. Their seipective 
forces are stiU exactly balanced, and stvid in the stMS 
relatifms to eaeh other. The feted stars Me the ssme 
t4Miay they were a thousand years ago. The dis^- 
tanees projectile forces, right ascensions, decljoatieMi, 
parallaxes, and direction of all the heavenly faodica 
^ are still the sameJ The sun also is still at the 
height : the days and nights, the years, and 
nre just now what they were foimeriy. An incontes- 
table proof, that in the first ansaogeaMiit of the hak* 
venly bodies in libe propnrtian, laws« and irelations 
of their respective faroea, and in the rapititty of ih«r 
course, the wise Author of nsitttre has fioreseen »nd 
determined the future state of the world, aad all iits 
iOumponent parti,^ to ihe utaiost duration i<if time. 
Thesa«ie0i»y be anid of our eavthi ivikh isimatt^ 
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My subject to dtfierest wtitolyikm mi dbaafMi dT 
%mop99Bimct. For ahkough it M««ift 9l irH iiilit w-if 
fine weather, coU, heat, dew, i«in» «mow» kail» Ksbft- 
aiflg, teinpeats, and all wMta of wiiid9».v«kri4d iniUE^' 
tly, and wei« dispeiiscd by^ ehawoe : Aaiilii'ligr 
re accideiit that water 6vei4owe the Ml i» avgr p«|h 
tkiikiv place, aUeriai^ its surface hy ^hMigivgr 9olid 
^roiMd into lak«a ami marshes ; that in other plaeai 
wie see cootiaeats where seas were formarl^^: that 
mowataias are fomed while others^ amildar away; 
and that rivert are either dried up or tiimed oul ef 
tbeir former bed9^; aevertheless, itiecerteiii,tJ^teadi 
madifieattcMi of <Nir earth has its suffieieot eause ialbe 
precadiag ii»odtfi«at|eii : this, m that which pw ce dia d 
U, and the wIMe iaihat whieh was ai^Uiahad at the 
«r«atioa of the world. UuJi, sotbing i$ bettor eaku« 
latedtoiiiake ttf^MnnyUeof eiur igiMMoeaef paitiealar 
mtwsal eveais, aad their ^coaweetiaa with the fuHatump 
than Ih^t vaiiity whieh we ob^erf^ ia the Hwwparatmie 
of the w ; a vasiety- whiob haa s^ aau^ wflueaca on 
<]ie f^lpijQaiaBee and ferlUity iMTour plaba. Ia vaift we 
nultipiy inetaacolQgieai ah«aii»tioiis ; foBkif^mfiQ^ 
aiUe to deduce fiMim Ibem, fiited sales and eaaie-' 
finances lor the: liitare; for wa nw» yet have aaen 
ana year peiAetly ainular to another. ¥et we aae 
weU- coaviacad, that these eontiaital vaiiatiaiis, and 
that fqipansnt confiimnofaleniaBtii, daoot essaatial)y 
ahaoge eajr globe, aUar iia^gaae, daftaoy its equiim 
bitanGu nor^rendegitaaiphahJtitble: bat, that ihay are 
OB the eoalraryi the trae msaae of fueaerviag aiWHal 
ocfan fertility»jMMi abandaaoai Siacaw^M^efiNreiMfiary 
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present modification is founded on a preceding one, it 
is manifest, that the elements have not been formed and 
combined by blind chance; but that from the begin* 
ning an Eternal Wisdom has produced, combined, 
and measured the elements ; appreciated their powers, 
and determined their effects till the conclusion of time. 
Thus, the whole is not composed of disunited or ill- 
connected materials; or of parts which ha\e neither 
relation to, or connexion with each other : it is a re- 
gular and perfect whole; the structure and arrange- 
ment of which, is the work of a Supreme Intelligence. 
If we behold iu the world a multitude of beings which 
have the same nature and destination that we have, 
and are united by a multitude of relations: if we dis- 
cover genera 'and species more numerous still of other 
creatures, which are also more or less mutually con- 
nected: if we allow, that by the mixture and action 
of elements, ail these animated beings are supported, 
and receive all that their nature requires: if, after- 
wards, we carry our thoughts inrther, and consider the 
relations there are between our earth and the heavenly 
bodies, and constant regularity of their motions, the 
conformity, concord, and admirable harmony whidi 
are found among all these globes that are placed within 
our notice, we shall be more and more filled with 
astonishment at the sight of the magnificence, order, 
and beauty of nature ; and more deeply convinced of 
the infinite wisdom of the Creator. But, all that we 
know at present, of the crder and harmony of the cor- 
poreal world, is but a small ray of that eternal light 
^whichwe hope for; and in the enjoyment of which 
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that Divine wisdom, which is now in so many respects 
impenetrable to us, shall be manifested to us with 
infinite splendor^ 



NOVEMBER XXI, 

OF WINTER IN THE NOBTHEEN COUNTRIES* 

The time is now approaching, which excites the 
discontent of so many people. The severe season of 
winter appears to them, to contradict the plan of the 
Ruler of the universe, which in all other respects is so 
wise and beneficent. The rich complain that nature 
is become gloomy and dismal ; and the poor, whose 
poverty and wants increase in this season, groan tmd 
murmur. Yet let those ungrateful people magnify as 
they please the inconveniencies and distresses of winter, 
they shall be obliged to acknowledge, when they com- 
pare their lot with that of other countries, how great 
God's goodness is toward them in this respect. For, 
in a great part of the northern countries, there is nei- 
ther spring nor autumn ; and the heat is as iusufterable 
in summer, as the cold is in winter ; the violence of 
the latter is such, that spirits of wine freezes in the 
thermometer. When the door of a wanned chamber 
is opened, the external air which enters, converts all 
the vapours within into snow ; so that the place it 
filled with thick white vapours. If a person go out of 
the house he is almost suffocated, and the air seems to 

ttar the luBga* All appears in a atftte of death, uo 
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peraon daring to quit his apartments. Sometimes the 
eoid becomes so intense, and that si«ddeuly, that if a 
person cannot make a timely' escape, he is in clanger of 
losing an arm, a leg, or even life itself. The fall of 
the snow is still more dangerous : the wind drives it 
with so much violence, that a person cannot possibly 
find his path : the trees and bushes are covered with 
it, people's eyes blinded, and at every step, the tra- 
veller is in danger of falling into a new precipice. In 
fiimmer, the day lasts for thr«e months ; and during 
the 9idnie space^-a perpetual night reigns in winter. 

What wokttld th^y say, who complain of the cold in 
pvr climates, were they obl%ed to live in the countries 
jibove described ? It is plain, that we do not know our 
^nvn advantag«9, or a very little retie^tion would suf- 
^ to shew us how contented we should be with our 
(at. However gkMMXiy or severe our winter days may 
lie, tbqy are quite siupportabk by people in general ; 
axul if tl^e be soneie who cannot bear them,, it is 
chi^y owing to their effeminacy and self-indulgence. 

But why has the Creator appointed so many thou- 
liuads pf people to dii'ell in regioAs wh^re nature fills 
tlw»tt with terror Ua a gri^t part of the year? Why 
i^% be not mad^ thecue pe<^p]te a^ comfortable aa we 
fife] FooU&b questions 1 We aie mistajkea, if we sup- 
jfi^ ^t the iaha^itsvaU ojf the North Pole axe un- 
l^ppyr^ throm^ the iHi^tfaai^d si^^tly of their wlpnter. 
Tl$oy4gb poor, yet being ejiempt tkrotigh their simpli- 
^tjr Crom all 4«#es, not easy to be ^ati^fied, these 
{l^^opib U«te <^te9l^4 «p»ong the icy rocka b^ whieh 
they iMEe cn^poBftPfeiL wikm^ kiM»viiif lhehkssiBg» 
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which the inhabitant9 ^f southeni climes consider as an 
essential part of theic felicity. If the barrenness of 
their soil prevent their fields from bringing forth such 
a variety of fruits, plants, &c. as ours produce^ the 
sea is so much the more bountiful in its gifts to them. 
Their mode of life inures them to cold, and enables 
them to defy thie tempests : and, as to particular re* 
sources, without which they could not support the rir 
gour of the climate, nature provides them io abun* 
dance. Their deserts are stocked with wild beasts^ 
the fur of which protects tliem against the cold. Their 
reindeer supplies them with food, drink, garments, 
beds, and tents : this supplies most of their wants } ^ 
and the animal that thus provides for them is support* 
ed with very little expence. When the sun does not 
rise with them, and they are surrounded with dark- 
ness, nature herself lights a torch for them, and the 
AnBrora B&reaHa illuminates their nights. Possibly 
these people consider their own countrj. as the mpst 
extensive and happiest in the world, and pity our lot 
as much as we commiserate theirs. 

Thus each climate has its advantages and inconve- 
niencies, which are generally so well balanced, that ft 
is difficult to say upon the whole, which deserves the 
preference. Considered in this point of view, there is 
no country on the earth, whether the sun dart his rays 
on it in a perpendicular or oblique direction, or whe- 
tfaer covered with eternal snow or otherwise, that can 
be said to enjoy more advantages than any other, tn 
one place the conveniencies of life are more numerous; 
in another, that variety of blessings is absolutely want' 
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iDg; but those who have not this variety are subject 
to fewer temptations, carking cares, or bitter reniorse: 
in a word, they are ignorant of a multitude of obsta- 
cles to happiness, and this doubtless compensates for 
the want of a number of pleasures. We know with 
certainty, that Providence has dealt out to each coun- 
try what was necessary for the support and comfort 
of its inhabitants. Every thing is adapted to the na- 
ture of the climate, and God provides, by the wisest 
Bacau, for the wants of his creatures. 
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TllANaFQRMATlON3 IN NATURK. 

The transformations which take place iu nature, 
are numerous ; or rather, every thing is metamorphos- 
ed in the natural world. The form of objects varies con- 
tinually; certain bodies pass successively through the 
animal, vegetable, and miueral kingdom : and there 
are some compound substances which gradually be- 
come minerals, plants, insects, reptiles, fish, birds, 
beasts, and men. Millions of bodies are annually 
turned into dust. Where are the flowers which, during 
the spring and summer, adorned our fields, gardens, 
and meadows? One species appears, withers, and: 
gives place to another. The flowers of March, and 
the modest violet, after having announced the ap- 
proaching spring, have disappeared, that we might have 
room to admire the tulip and the rose. In their places 
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•tbers spring up, till all the flowers have fulfilled theif 
design. It is exactly the same with respect to men* 
One generation comes, and another goes. Thousanda 
of bulnan bodies return annually to that dust from 
which they were taken: but, from the redissolved bo- 
dies, new and more beautiful ones are formed. The 
salts and oils of which they were composed, dissolve 
in the earth : the more subtile parts are elevated in the 
atmosphere by the heat of the sun; are there mingled 
with other matters, and, being variously dispersed by 
the winds, fall down in dew and rain, sometimes on 
one place, and sometimes on another : as to the more 
gross parts, they unite with the earth. The grass 
which is nourished by this, grows into long spires : 
thus, tlie flesh of man becomes grassy and feeds the 
flocks, whose wholesome milk and flesh are afterwards 
converted into our own substance. 

These continual transformations which take place in 
nature, are a suflicient proof, that the Creator has de- 
termined, that nothing shall be lost, and that nothing 
is useless. The dust on flowers, which is ^niplpyed 
in the fecundation of plants, is but a very small por<T 
tion of what each flower contains : but, what appears 
superfluous, is not lost ; the wisdom of God has fornned 
the bees, who make use of it for their honey. The 
earth gives us daily new gifts : and it would befinajly 
exhausted, if what it ogives, were not by some means 
rendered back again. All organized bodies becoine 
decomposed, and are at last converted into earth. 
Duringthb dissolution, the volatile parts are raised into 
the atmosphere and dispersed every where. Thus tht 
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f€ w >ii i 6 ^ M i ii ftfa ate gealtye^ tbrongii the air, aa 
wHI as tlirovgli tlie eartli and water: and perbiqw dK 
fmH wMeh rite iato' the atSMMplMre are by ter the 
kast annierofM. AH those paftkles^ dispersed hither 
smI thfcber, speedily reunite ia new organie bodies^ 
which, IB their tiun, shall vadergo the same transno* 
tatiMis. And this ctrcidatioiiy these eoatiaaal imcC»» 
norffhesce, which hef^whea the world was created, 
ihail temiiiate mily when it is destroyed. 

But the Bio^ remarkable traBsforraation, or atlcast 
Aat in which wa ara nsost iateicsted, is what 
eet«s oarselves. We haow that oar bodies hate 
hcca oiigiiially, and will not hereafter be ooaipNwad 
of the suae mimber of particles as at preMiit. The 
body which wa had ia our mother's womb was «i^ 
treiaely little: it was larger wbea we came into the 
world : and since that tiasey it has increased to fi^taeo 
or twenty times that siae: conseqaently blood, flesh, 
aad other ibreign subsUmees, drawn from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, which did not belong to our 
bodies, have been since assimilated to them, and be* 
cane a part of themselres. The aeed we have of daily 
feed proves, that there is a eontinttal waste of the par* 
tfeies of which oar bodies are composed, and that this 
waste must be repaired by aliments. Many particles 
eviyorate imperceptibly : for it appears, by very eof* 
reet experiments made by an emiiient pbyskiau on 
himself, that of dght pounds of food which arsneces* 
sary for the support of a healthy man, only oaa,/S^iMft 
part is converted into his substance, and all the rest 
ii disposed of by perspiratiaB, and other eirareliomi 
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From this if imy be kiferredy that in Un years, few «f 
tfte particles of wifkh we are now composed, will f«s 
amki. And finallyi when oar bodies »ba)l bave goM 
fhroagb several changes, they shall be traosformcil 
kito dust, till, at the day of the resurrection, they vm^ 
dergo tbaf blessed and last revolution, which sbril |lKi# 
tbem in an analterable and eternal state. 

How should we rejoice at this future state, where 
we shall be free from all the changes which we etpef 
lience here below! Let us lo«>k with serenity on the 
daily rovolutions to which all earthly things aresubjeelf 
and which are necessary in the present stat^. ^ 
tcting thus, we shall draw nearer to per^tioh. May 
we not rejoice, in hope of thn grand revokftiotf! 
When the earth shall have undergone its last awl 
^at change, may we be introduced into the new 
heavens and the new earth, where even the shaidow 
of cfaaage shall never exist ! 
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U»wil»4el%btel^e6iiteHiplaliathewori» «f Gki^ 
will Bot o«ly discover Vm hattd i» Iboae immens* 
g^bea whiefa cowpoee the sysKaro of the miverse, bat 
alao la tha iktle worid» df it»ect«v pkauls^ and metafo^ 
He willf Matali' fcr» and adore the wkdom of Godatf 
wiiUiJ»IJhfrapii|ler'»wab, rn'm tliet pevei df gmrite* 
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tion which attracts the earth towards the sun. These 
researches are at present the easier, as microscopes 
have discovered to us new scenes and new worlds, ia 
which we behold, inmuiiafure, whatever may excite our 
admiration. They who I ave not the opportunity of 
«sing these machines, will read at least with pleasure* 
the following remarks on microscopic objects. 

Let us, ill the first place, observe the inanimate 
world. Behold those mosses and little plants, whfcb 
God has produced in such great abundance. Of what 
extremely small particles and fine threads are these 
plants composed ! What a variety in their forms and 
shapes I Who can enumerate all lYim genera, and all 
their specks? Think on the innumerable multitude of 
•mall particles of which every body is composed, and 
which may be detached from it. If a hexagon of ao 
ioch square, contain a hundred millions, of visible parts^ 
who can calculate all the particles which compose a 
mountain ! If millions of globules of water may be 
suspended from the point of a needle, how many must 
tbere be in a spring, in a well, in a river, in the sea ! 
If from a lighted candle there issue in a second, more 
particles of light than there are grains of sand on ihm 
whole earth, how many igneous particles must there 
issue from a l^rge fire in an hour! If one grain of sand 
contain more than a thousand millions of particles of 
air, how niaijy mast there be in the human body ! If 
men can divide one grain of copper into millions' of 
parts, without arriving at the first elements of matter ; 
if odoriferous bodies can exhale a sufficiency of 6do» 
rous particles, so s^sto be perceived at a great distanc^y 
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vrithout any sensible diminution of weight in those bo- 
dies, it would require an eternity for the human mind 
to calculate the number of these particles ! 

If we pass next to the animal kingdom, the scene 
will be infinitely extended. In summer the air swarms 
with living creatures. Each drop of water is a little 
world full of inhabitants. Every leaf is a colony of 
insects: and every grain of sand is the habitation of a 
multitude of animated beings. Every plant, seed, and 
flower, nourishes millions of creatures. Every person 
has seen those innumerable swarms of flies, gnats, and 
other insects which gather together in a small space : 
wh^t prodigious hosts must there be of them that live, 
sport, and multiply their kind over the face of the 
whole earth j and in the immense extent of the atmos- 
phere! How many millions of still smaller insects and 
worms are there which crawl on the earth, or in the 
entrails of animals, the number of which is only known 
to God! With what splendor does the power of God 
manifest itself to the mind, when we reflect on the 
multitude of parts of which these creatures are com- 
posed, of whose very existence most men are ignorant. 
Were we not convinced of it by daily exf»eriencc, 
could we imagine there were animals a million of times 
less than a grain of sand, with organs of nutrition, 
motion* generation, &c. 7 There are shell-fish so small, 
that even viewed through the microscope, they appear 
scarcely so large as a grain of barley; and yet they are 
real animals, with durable dwelling places, the fold- 
ings and recesses of which form so many different 
Upartments ! How exceedingly small is a mite! Ne- 
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TerthelesSy this almost imperceptible point seen through 
a microscope, is a hairy animai, perfect in all its mem- 
bers» of a regular figure, full of life ^nd sensibility, 
and provided with every necessary organ. Although 
this animal is scarcely visible to us, yet it has a mul- 
titude of still smaller parts:- and what is yet more ad- 
mirable is, that the glasses which shew us sg many 
£iults and imperfections in the most finished works of 
men, can discern nothing but irregularity and perfec- 
tion in these microscopic objects. How inconceivably 
fine and slender are the threads of a spider I It has 
been calculated, that it would take 36,000 of them to 
make the thickness of a thread of common sewing 
silk ! Each of Uie six papillae, from which the spidar 
draws that glutinous liquor of which it forms its web, 
IS composed of a thousand insensible pores, which give 
passage to so many threads; so that however fine the 
Spider's thread may appear, it is composed of 6*000' 
smaller ones ! 

You are struck with astonishment. — But suppose 
we had microscopes which would magnify some thou- 
sands of times more than those glasses do, through 
which a mite appears uo larger than a grain of barley, 
v^hat wonders should we then see ! And even then, 
should we r^ch the limits of the creation in these in- 
conceivably small productions ? Certainly not : and it 
would be presumption aiid extravagance to believe it. 
Each creature has a kind of infinity ; and the more we 
contemplate the works of God, the more the wonders 
of bis power shall be multiplied in our sight. 

Our imagination is confounded in the two extremes 
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ef nature, the greai and the smatt: and wt know act 
whether we should admire the Divne power more in 
tiiose enormous masses, tho^e immense globes which 
roll above our heads, or in those microscopic anima}s 
which are invisible to the naked eyes. Should not 
the contemplation of the works of God be our most 
pleasing occupation ? The trouble of study would be 
amply compensated by the pure and innocent pleasures 
which it would affonl. It would, at least, awaken in us 
an ardent desire t(» arrive in those blessed regions 
where we should require neither microscopes nor teles* 
copes to enable us to discover the wondrous works of 
God. There, all his works shall be so unveiled to omr 
eyes, that we shall be able to distinguish the destinft* 
tion, structure, and relations of each object. There^ 
immortal »ongs of praise shall resound to the hAnouf 
ef the Creator of the universe. There, all diAtinction 
of great and small shall be entirely done away, fbi 
every thing shail appear great in our. sights and iil 
onr souls with admiration and joy I 
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OltABVAL INCEEASS OF THR CClI«P. 

Wb daily perceive that the cold gradually increases*. 
In the last month we lost pirt of the wfucmtb of au- 
tnmn: but the cold was then yevy, moderate; for the 
earth was ^11 in a measure wajrroed by the rays of tbft 
san» Thepfes«iiiiiQnthi»stiUcolder>aiidtbeshAftfir 
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tlie days grow, the more Hie earth loses its warmth ; 
and the cold conbeqiieiitly increases. *We cannot 
doubt this: daily experience proves it. But do we 
sufficiently consider the wisd«>m and goodness of the 
Creator, which are manifest in this arran/g^emeut ? It 
certainly requires but a small degree of attention, to 
discover this wisdom and goodness in the insensible 
progress of the cold^ 

In the first place, this gradual increase is indispen* 
sably necessary, to prevent a derangement in, if not a 
total destruption of our bodies. If the cold which we 
feel in the winter months were to come suddenly in 
the beginning of autumn, we should be instantly be- 
numbed, and this change would speedily become mor- 
tal. How readily do we catch cold in the cool summer 
evenings? And how would it be, were we to pass sud->^ 
denly from the burning heats of sunmier to the freezing 
cold of winter? With how much j^oodness has the 
Creator provided for our health and life, in granting us 
f uch a temperature in the months which immediatelj 
follow the summer, as sufliciently prepares our bodies 
to endure the increase of the cold without injury? 

What would become of the animals whose delicate 
constitution cutild not endure the cold, if the winter 
came on suddenly, and without being previously an- 
nounced? Two-thirds of fowls and insects would pe- 
rish irrecoventbly in a single night ; and their eggg 
and young with them. But as the cold augments by 
degrees, they have time to make the necessary prepa-^ 
ration* for their preservation. The autumnal months, 
which separate the summer from the winter, warnf 
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them to leave their present dwellings to go into war- 
mer climates, or seek places where they may quiet! j 
and securely rest during the severe season. 

It would not be less fata] to our fields and gtrdensi, 
were the earth to be suddenly deprived of the heat of 
summer : all the plants, and particularly the exotics, 
would instantly perish; and the spring could produce 
no 6<)wers, and the summer no fruits. 

It is therefore just, that iu this arrangement we 
should acknowledge and adore the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. Let us not consider it as a matter of lit- 
tle importance that the heat diminishes insensibly, and 
the cold gradually increases^ from the end of summer 
to the beginning of winter. These insensible revolu- 
tions were necessary, that we, and millions of other 
creatures might be able to subsist ; and that the eaKh 
might be able to bring forth fruit. If the presump- 
tuous man, who so often dares to find fault with the 
laws of nature, could displace one single wheel in the 
great machine, he would soon find, to his cost, that 
instead of mending he had marred the whole. Let us 
understand, that nothing is suddenly produced ; and 
that no change takes place till it is sufiiciently matured; 
All natural events succeed each other gradually, all 
proceed in the most regular order, and happen pre- 
cisely at the specified time. Order is t&e great law, 
which God follows in the government of ^the ^i^orld; 
ttid hence it is, that all his works are beautiful, fegu* 
)ar, and perfect. 

Let it be our constant occupation to study the 
l^auty and perfection of 0od's works, and we shall 
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acknowledge the traces of the divine wisdom and good- 
ness IB every season of the year. Then all those fool- 
ish complaints shall cease, by which we have so often 
insulted our Creator; we shall find order, wisdom, 
and goodness even in those things, where we thought 
we could discover nothing 5ul disorder and imperfec- 
tion; and we shall exclaim at last, with the deepest 
conviction— -All the ways of the Lord are goodness 
and truth ; his conduct towards us is mercy and kind- 
ness ; but this is evident only to those who love his 
covenant, and keep his precepts. 

KOVE2dE£R XXV. 

llteVLBCTIOKS ON SNOW. 

DuBiNG winter, the dullest fleaa<Hi of the yetm, 
the earth k often covered witk snow. Every pefsoa 
•ees it fM, but few take the trouble t« examine iu 
nature, or inqaire into its use. 

This is the geneml lot of theae objects whieh wa 
have conmoDly be^Dre our e}ies, and from whkh we 
^ri^e various advantages. 0£te, the thin^ whick 
cKeserve aav atlentioii moat, suFe those which we^epa- 
raHy negleet. ^Let us be wisei m fbiana ; and; b^^iii 
by reftectiujg » ibw momeataao mMm, 

It is formedl af vevy light vapours, whkb benin 
congealed in the atmosphere, fall dowji^ afterwards im 
iakes of different dimeBuoao. In oar tlinatea Jbese 
lakes are efteswi^p large; batva ajaa^asauad^ tkaftin 
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LsplMid thesiMW it very staM, and resemUts fine dry 
doAt. Tbis is do«d»(k»s oc ami— cd bj the great ceM 
of that country. It is observed, ^at aaaong tis IIm 
flakes are large in propMrtiottta tne dt^^e of cold; 
and tl»t tbey beeoaw. vary/sniaU wlien it freeaee ia> 
teasely. The littk flakes generally resemble hexagonal 
ftaors ; but aooie have wigkt angles, others ten, and 
some are altogether irregulark The best way of eaa* 
miniBg them is to receive them on white paf>er : but 
bitherte little has been said satisfactory on the cause 
of these different forme. The whUtneta of this meteor 
nay be easily accounted for. Snow is extremely thin 
and light; conseqoently it has a great multitude of 
pores which are illed wkh air: it is besides composed 
of parts more or less, close and compact : iuck a sub* 
stance does not permit the rays of the sun to pass 
through, nor does it absorb them; on the contrary, it 
reflects them with considerable force, and this is wliat 
makes it to appear white to us. 

Snow as it fiills is twenty-four times lighter than 
water. This is proved by melting twenty^four mea^ 
sures of snow, for they produce but one of water* 
For snow is not frocen water, but only froaen vapour. 
Snow evaporates considerably; and the greatest cold 
does not icapede this evaporation. It has been doubted 
whether It snows at sea ; but those who have per» 
formed voyages in the winter on the northern seas, 
have assured us that they have there met with muck 
snow. It is well known, that the tops of high moun* 
tains are generally covered with uiow: if a part of it 
malts, it is speedily replaced by new flakes. As the air 
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k mach warmer on the plains, than it is on the moun- 
tain-tops, it may rain on the former, while it snows 
heavily on the latter. 

Soow has a variety of uses. As the cold -of winter 
is more injurious to the vegetable kingdom than it is 
to the animal, plants must perish, were they not pro- 
tected by some covering. God has so ordered it, that 
the rain which in the summer fell to cool and nourish 
the plants, should fall in wir/ter under the form of 
soft wool : which covers the vegetables,, and protects 
them froni the rigours of the frost, and the chilling 
blasts of iviud. Snow has a certain degree of warmth; 
but so temperate as not to stifle the grain. And, as 
it contains, like all other vapouf'S, different salts, 
which it drops when thawed, it contributes much to 
the fertilization of the earth. When, therefore, the 
^uow melts, it becomes a fruitful moisture to the 
earth r and at the same time^ washes away from winter 
seeds and plants whatever might prevent, or injure 
their growth. What remains of this snow-water, 
helps to supply springs and rivers, which were dimi- 
nished during tlie winten 

These reflections may be sufficient to convince us 
of the goodness of God, which is manifest in the 
meteor of which we have spoken. We see plainly 
that winter has its advantages, and that it is not such 
a gloomy season as many imagine. Let us raise our 
hearts in gratitude and joy to that beneficent God, 
who even from snow and clouds, pours down blessings 
and abundance upon the earth. Our complaints and 
murmurs are insulting to the Divine Government; and 
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they are the moiS^ criminal, because ^e may in every 
occurrence behold the footsteps of the wisdom and 
i;bodne9s of God. 



NOVEMBER XXVL 

SLEEP OF ANIMALS DURING WINTER. 

!N ATURE seems dead at present, because it is de- 
prived of so many creatures, which in summer ren- 
dered it so beautiful and lively. Most of the animals 
which have disappeared, are buried during the winter 
in a profound sleep. This happens not only to Cater* 
pillars, but also to May-bugs, Ants, Flies, Spiders, 
Snails, Frogs, Lizards, and Serpents. It is an error 
to suppose that the ants lay up provisions for winter : 
the least cold benumbs them, and they continue ill 
this state till spring. Of what use then would maga- 
lines of provision be, seeing nature has prevented their 
need of food in winter] Nor does it appear, that they 
collect stores for other animals. What they collect 
during the summer with so much care, serves not 
for their isubsistence ; they employ it only as materials 
for building their habitations. 

There are also several birds, which when food be- 
gins to fail, hide themselves in the earth, or in caves, 
to sleep out the winter. We are assured, at least, 
that before winter sets in, the Strnnd'swaliotvs hide 
themselves in the earth ; the JVall-swallows hide them- 
selves in holes of trees and old buildings ; and the 
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HauUp or Citmnum SwuMcm seek lor. ponds, wbcrt 
they fasten themselves in p^nr8> sad cling to roots et 
reeds, and continue without motion, and apparentty 
ivithout life, till the return of spring re-animates 
them. 

There are some beasts also, wbieli bury themselves 
in the earth towards the end of summer. The most 
remarkable of these is the Mtmmimn R0t, which ge- 
nerally lives on the Alps. Though it delights in the 
highest mountains, in the n^ions of frost and, snow, 
it isy nevertheless, more suli^t than any other attmid 
to be bennmbed with the ceM. Hence it is, that 
these animals hide themselves about the end of Sq»« 
tember, or beginniog of October, in subterraneous 
dwellings; in which they remain till April. •Th^re is 
nucfa art and precaution in their winter residence. It 
is a sort of gallery, thetwo wings of which have a par> 
• ticular opening ; and both terminate in a place where 
there is no/ other opening; and this is their habitation. 
One of these two branches goes sloping down from the 
place where they lodge; here they deposit their excre- 
tnents» the moisture of which readily runs off. The 
other branch is more lofty, and serves them to go in 
and come out by. The place where they dwell, is 
lined with hay and moss. This animal lays up no pro- 
vision for winter, as it would be useless. Before they 
enter into their winter quarters, each prepares a bed 
of moss and hay with great care ; and when they have 
formed the two openings of their dwelling, they com- 
pose themselves to sleep. As long as their torpid state 
endures, they taste nothing. At the oonmieDcenient 
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of winter they are so Tery fat, that some of them 
weigh not less than twenty pounds ; but they fkll 
away by degrees, and are very lean in the spring. 

As they eat nothing during the winter, they have no 
evacuations, their Cacum, or first great gut, is fur- 
nished with annular valves, which retain the excre* 
ment^ill the time of their waking. We are informed, 
that as soon as these animals feel the first approach of 
the cold, they go to some spring, where they drink so 
long and so plentifully, till the water which they make 
comes from them as pure and clear as it was when 
they swallowed it. A natural instinct leads them to 
this, to prevent the corruption which matters accu- 
mulated in their stomach might occasion, during their 
long state of torpidity. When these animals are dis. 
covered in their retreats, they are found rolled up in a 
lump, enveloped with hay: their nose laid in their 
belly, that they may not perspire too much of their 
moisture : their lymph wastes fast enough ; and it was 
highly necessary to have attenuated their blood by the 
quantify of water which they drank. During their 
torpid state they may be carried awaywitho^it awaking 
them : and they may be even killed without appear* 
ing to feel it. There is another species of rats, whose 
tleep is as long and profound as that of the Mowntain 
Rat;' and which are thei-efore ternied the Seven 
Sleepers, Bears eat prodigiously at the beginning of 
winter: and they seem to eat, as if they intended to 
devour as much at once, as would be sufficient for 
their whole lives. As they are naturally fat, and are 
excessively so at the end of autumn : this abundance 
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of fat enables them to endure their abstinence during 
the winter. Badgers prepare themselves in the same 
manner for their winter's repose. 

Thejnstinct of these, and other animals, teaches^ 
them how to preserve themselves without nourish- 
ment, during so long a time. From their first winter, 
even before they could have learnt any thing by expe- 
rience, they foresee their long sleep ; and provide 
against it. In their peaceable retreat, they neith^ 
feel want, hunger, nor cold. They know no other 
season than that of summer; and what is still more 
remarkable is, that all animals do not sleep thus during 
winter : it is only those which with the severe cold, 
can also endure an abstinence of several months. If 
tlie winter came upon them unawares, so that though 
enfeebled with hunger, and benumbed with cold, they 
still continued to live ; it niiglit be said that there wat 
nothing surprising in this, but the strength of their 
constitution. But, as they know huw to prepare them- 
selves beforehand for the time of their sleep; and ai 
the most of them do this witii much care^md precau- 
tion, we are obliged to attribute the whole to an ad- 
mirable instinct, with vihich the Creator has endued 
them. Yes, the wisdom and goodness of God have 
provided for the wants of all his creatures: and this 
he can do by a thousand different ways, which the 
human understanding cannot conceive. May we n<A 
conclude from this, that as he thus watches over all 
the works of his hands, he will not disdain to watdk 
even for our preservation and comfort? 
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, USE OF STOKMS. 

TPbbhaps there are several, who in this stormy 
season, reckon winds and tempests among the disor- 
jders, and scourges of nature. They do not consider 
the benefits which result from them ; as without theip 
we should be a thousand times more unhappy than we 
really are. Nothing can be truer than this : Tempests 
are the proper means of purifying the atmosphere : to 
be convinced of which, we have only to pay attention 
to the general state of the weather At this season. 
What thick and unwholesome mists; what rainy, 
gloomy, and cloudy days have we at present! Storms 
iwe chiefly designed to disperse these noxious vapours, 
and remove them from us: and this is doubtless agreat 
benefit, which we derive from them. The Universe 
is governed by the same laws as man: who is not im- 
properly called a little worlds Our health consists, in 
a great measure, in the agitation and niixiag of the 
various humours ; which, without this, would soon 
grow corrupt. The case is the same with respect to 
the world: that the air may not become injurious, 
either to the earth or to animal life, it is necessary that 
it should be continually agitated ; and this the winds 
efiect. I do not mean by gentle light winds,, but by 
storms and tempests, which collect vapours from dif- 
ferent countries; and foiming one mass of the whole, 
mix the good and bad together, and thus correct th« 
one by the other. 

Storms are also u£eful to the sea. Were it not x 
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violently agitated, the stagnation, even of salt water, 
would produce a degree of putrefeetion, which would 
not only become mortal to the innumerable shoals of 
fish which live in it, b«t would also be very injurious 
to those who saif on it. M&H&n is the soul of oniveiw 
9tl nature ; it preserves every thing in order, ami pre- 
TCDts destruction. Were the sea itself excepted from 
the general rule, as it is the common receptacle for all 
the dregs of the earth ; where so nany millions of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances putrefy ; were it not con* 
tinually agitated, its waters would putrefy, and infect 
every thing with their insupportable stench. . Motion 
is as necessary to the sea, as the circulation is to the 
blood of animals: and the other causes, which give it 
a gentle, uniform, and ahnost insensible motion, are 
not sufiicient to purify the whole mass. Not4iing but 
Harms can produce this effect; and we see wliat great 
advantages result from this, not only to men but also 
to many millions of other animals. 
' These are some of the uses of storms; and the cea- 
sons which ought to prevent us from considering them 
as destructive scourges and instruments of the Divine 
vengeance. It is true, that storms have often de- 
stroyed vessels richly laden, destroyed the hopes of 
the husbandman and the gardener, laid whole pro- 
vinces waste, and spread terror, desolation, and hot* 
ror every where. But, what is there in nature, which 
has not its inconveniencies ; and which may not be- 
come in certain respects noxious? Shall we reckon the 
tun in the list of the scourges of our globe, becauae, 
from his situation, the earth is for aonie months bar- 
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ren, and at other times his heat scorches and dries up 
our fields ? Those phenomena of nature should only 
appear formidable to us, where the advantages are 
little 6r nothing in comparison of their attendant evils« 
But, can this be said of storms, if we consider the be- 
nefits which result from them to the edrtb, to men» 
and to beasts ? Let ns, therefore acknowledge, that 
God has planned all in wisdom ; and that we should 
be satisfied with the present constitution of things. 
Happy they, who are convinced that every thing ia 
the universe tends to the general good of the creatures; 
that the evil which may be found in the world, is 
compensated by numerous advantages ; and that the 
means even which Providence makes use of to prove 
and chasten us, are, in themselves, indispensable be* 
nefits ; the general efiects of which, abundantly com- 
pensate for the partial evil, which in some particular 
cases niay result from them. 
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Properly speaking, change can produce nothing • 
for nothing can happen, but what has Its r^al and de* 
terminate cause. What we call chance then, is no 
more than the unexpected concurrence of several 
causes^ which produce an unforeseen efiect. Expe* 
rience teaches us, that these kinds of causes are fre- 
quent in human life; unforeseen accidents may entirely 
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change the fortune of men, and blast all their desigos. 
Naturaiiy speaking, it seems as if the race sbottld be 
to the swift, the battle to the strong, aiid success to 
the most wise and prudent : bnt^ this is iiot always the 
case; and often an onexpectcd accident, a favourable 
tircnmstance, and an event which it was impossible 
fo foresee, are more efiectual than ail that human 
power, wisdom, and prudence can perform. How 
nany would be to be pitied, if a wise and beneficent 
land did not regulate every event? And how couM 
God govern men, if what is called chance were not 
obedient to his voice? The lot of individuals, of fa* 
inilies, even of whole kingdoins, depends often on 
drcumstauces, which may appear to us little and des- 
picable. ^ Were we to deny that Providence governs 
these small events, we must at the same time deny 
that it has any influence in the v greatest levolutions 
which happen in the world. 

We see that accidents daily take place on which 
our temporal happiness or misery, in a great measure 
depends. It is evident, that we cannot guard against 
this sort of accidents ; because we cannot foresee them. 
But it follows thence, that these unexpected events, 
which are above our understanding, are nevertheless 
subject to the empire of Providence. The wisdom and 
goodness of God leave us, more or less, to ourselves ; 
according to the degrees of strength and understanding 
we have to conduct ourselves rationally. But, in those 
circumstances, where our strength and prudence can 
perform nothing, we may rest assured, that God will 
more particularly watch over us for good. In all other 
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cases, httman labour and industry muat ceneor Mrhh 
the aid and pcotectioa of heaved : for, h is oalj hi 
those uoloffeseen accidents^ that ProvideJte acts alums. 
And as, iu all that is termed ckanse, we see erideut 
jEootsteps of the wisdom, goodness, and jnstlbe of God, 
k is manifest that chance itself is sobject to the DiviiM 
Govenwaeiit: and it is then tiiat the Empire of Fro^ 
videace aj^ars with most spleador. When the beauty, 
order, and arrangement of the world fill us with admi« 
ration, we conclude, without hesitatioo, that an in- 
finitely wise Being must preside over it. With how 
much greater reason should we draw the same conclo- 
sion, when we reflect on those great events, produced 
by accidents, which the human miod conld not fore- 
fee 1 Have we not a thousand example^ that the hap* 
piness, and even the life of men, the fate of nati(H)s, 
the issue of a war, the revolutions of empires ; and 
other similar affairs, depend on accidents, absolutely 
unforeseen? An unexpected event, may confound 
projects, concerted with the utmost secrecy and ad- 
dress ; and annihilate the most formidable power. It 
is on the well-grounded belief of a Providence, that 
our faith, tranquillity, and hope must rest. W^hat- 
ever the evils may be, which surround us ; however 
great the dangers, by which we are threatened, God 
can deliver us by a thousand means, entirely unknown 
to ourselves. The lively persuasion of this consolatory 
truth, ought, on the one hand, to fill us with profound 
respect for. the Governor of the world; and on the 
other, engage ns to seek God in all things ; to raise 
our hearts always to bim, and to put our whole trust 
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tod confidence in him. This truth ought likewise to 
curb our pride ; and inspire, particularly, the great 
men of the earth, with that religious fear which they 
should have for the Supreme Being, who holds in his 
hands a thousand means unknown to us; by which he 
can overturn the fabric of happiness, which we have 
so arrogantly erected. Lastly, this same truth is better 
^Iculated than any thii^ else, to banish from our souls 
all distrust, anxiety, and discouragement; and to fill 
us with holy joy. " The infinitely wise Being has a 
thousand ways unknown to us; but they are ways of 
mercy and love ; and all his dispensations are regu- 
lated by wisdom and justice. He wills the happiness 
of his creatures ; ^nd nothing can oppose his will. 
He commands, and universal nature is obedient to his 
voice." 
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Nothing is more difficult, than to endeavour to 
form such ideas of God, as are in any degree worthy 
of his greatness and Mayesty. It is as impossible for 
us to comprehend him perfectly, as it would be to hold 
the sea in the hollow of our hand ; and compass the hea- 
vens with a span. Of God it may be justly said. He 
is both well known to, and concealed from us. He is 
very nigh, and yet infinitely beyond us. Well known 
and very nigh in respect to his being; and infinitely 
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distant andhiddeD in respect to his nature, perfections, 
and purposes. But on this very account, it is our 
duty to endeavour to know his greatness ; as it is ne- 
cessary that we should form those sentiments of vene- 
ration for him which are his due. To assist our weak- 
ness in this respect, let us compare him with what 
men esteem and admire most, and we shall see that 
God^ is iu finitely above all. 

We admire the power of kings ; and we are filled 
with astonishment when we find they have conquered 
yast empires, taken cities and fortresses, erected su- 
perb buildings, and have been the means of the hap^ 
piness or misery of whole nations. But if we are 
struck with the power of a man, who is but dust and 
ashes, the greater part of whose exploits is due to 
other agents, how should we admire the power of God, 
who has founded the earth and formed the heavens ; who 
holds the sun in his hand, and upholds the immense 
fabric of the universe by the word of his power! We 
are, with reason, astt)nished at the heat of the sun, 
the impetuosity of the whids, the roaring of the sea, 
the peals of thunder, and the inconceivable rapidity of 
the lightning : but it is God who li<>hts up the solar 
fire, who thunders in the clouds, makes the winds his 
messengers, the flames of fire his ministers, and who 
riiises and calms the waves of the sea. 

We justly respect those who have distinguished 

themselves by the extent of their genius and theiT' 

knowledge; but what is knowledge, what the whole 

human understanding in comparison of the wisdom of 

that august Being, before whom all is uncovered and 
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all known : who couats tht stars of heaven, numbers 
the sands of the sea; known the path of every drop 
that falls from the atmosphere ; and who, with one 
look, beholds the past, the present, and the future in 
the same moment ! How much wisd^mi shines in the 
construction of the universe; in the revolutions of the 
planets; in the arrangement of x>ur globe; in the 
meanest worm ; and in the smallest flower! Thej are 
so many masterpieces, which infinitely surpass the 
most magnificent and most perfect work of man. 

We are dazzled with the splendor of riches; we 
admire the palaces of kings; the magnificence of their 
furniture; the pomp of their clothing ; thef* beauty of 
their apartments; and the abundance of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, which shine on every side : but 
bow little is all this, c<mipared with the riches of the 
Lord our Grod, whose throne is the heavens ; and 
whose footstoc^ is the ei(rth ! The heavens are his,aad 
tiie earth also; the habitable world, and all that dwell 
therein. He has fitted up dwellings for all creatures ; 
be has established stores for all men and all animals : 
\m causes grass to grow for cattle ; and com for tiia 
service of man. All that is useful and excellent in the 
vorld, is drawn from his treasures, life, health, 
nches, glory, happiness, every thing that can consti* 
tute the good of bis creatures; all are in' his hand, 
and he dbtributes them according to his good plea- 

We respect tl^e great men of the earth, when they 
conmiand a multitude of subjects, and reign over many 
countries: but what is that spot which is subject to 
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theni> in conparison of the empire of the universe : 
of which oar globe i» but a stnail province ; M^hich 
entencb over all the heavenly bodies and their inhabi- 
tants ! How great must that Master be who has all the 
monarchs of the universe for his servants ; and who 
beholds around his throne the cherubim and seraphim 
ever ready to fly to execute his orders ! 

We judge of the greatness of men by their actions: 
we celebrate kings who have built cities and palaces; 
who have governed their estates well, and who have 
successfully accomplished great designs. But how 
astonishing are the works of the Most High ! How 
wonderful the creation of this immense universe; the 
preservation of so many creatures, the wise and equit- 
able government of innumerable worlds; the redemp- 
tion of the human race ; the puAishmeatof the wicked ; 
and th^ recompence of the good I 

Who is like unto thee O Lord 1 Thou art great, thy 
name is great, and. thy works proclaim thy grandeur! 
Nothing can be imagined equal to the greatness of our 
Orod, Shottld not a religious reverence ever possess 
our souls at the thought of the presence of the Ruler 
of the world, the Lord, who encompasses all our paths ! 
The brightness of the stars is absorbed by the presence. 
of the sun: thus all the glory, all the knowledge^ all 
the power, and all the riches of the world vanish, 
when compared with the glory and majesty of God. 
The soul exttks, and is ennobled in meditating on the 
greatness ofhhe Most High. Sach sublime medita* 
ti6n« delightfully exercise all oitr spiritual faculties: 
we are 6lled willi reterence, admiratioo, and joy; 
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when, in a hoi j transport, wc represent to our minds, 
the Being of beings, the Eternal^ the Almighty, the 
Infinite ! Can we help exckuniing with ecstacy. The 
Lord, He is God ! The Lord, He is God! Give glory 
to Him for ever and ever i 



NOVEMBER XXX. 

MOTIVES FOR CONTENTMENT. 

Let sweet contentment take possession of our souls. 
God is good : mercy and love shine through all his 
works. Let us contemplate his mighty deeds: the 
world and all it contains proclaim him : ali that he 
has formed is worthy of him alone. 

The heavens and the earth are proofs of bis power: 
the sun who rules the day ; and the moon whi> rules 
the night; all that is endued with motion and life, 
exalt the mighty God. 

Consider the works of his hands : men and brute 
shew that his power is infinite : even the smallest ob- 
jects, the spire of grass, and the grain of dust, . teach 
the l^nowledge of the Lord. 

Ask the mountains, and the vallies ; the heights of 
heaven, and the depths of the ocean ; the winds, and 
the tempests; the despicable worm that crawls in the 
dust, and they will all proclaim his wisdom infinite, 
and his power unbounded I 

How shalLwe exalt him ! With what songs of praise 
shall we celebrate that Qod, who. has given us life and 
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being! Our bodies, and the souts which animate 
them, are presents from his hand : may we magnify 
him as lon^g: as we have a being ! 

Objects of his faithful care, throughout the day» 
each morning witnesses that he has watched over us 
during the darkness of the night. No moment passes 
without furnishing us with motives to bless him, who 
is the light and strength of our life. 

If we be a prey to adversity, and oppressed by suffer- 
ings; scarcely do we feel the weight of them, till the 
Divine power comes in to enable us to support them. 
His victorious strength comes to our succour ; and our 
difficulties are surmounted. 

O my soul, thou hast long experienced this ; let it 
never be forgotten : never give way to the fear that 
thou shalt be abandoned by that God, who cannot 
hate any thing he has made; 

Let us submit to his holy will ; and bless him for 
all his dispensations ; persuaded that he will accom- 
plish his merciful designs; for he is great in counsel, 
and abundant in means. 



NOVEMBER XXX.* 

GRATITUDE AT THE REMEMBRANCE OF PA4T 

MERCIES. 

Almighty God; thou art the common Father of 
all the generations which dwell on the earth: thou 
art my Father also. May 1 feel myself absolutely de- 

K 5 
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pendent on thee^ not only in respect to my existence, 
but also for every thing 1 possess f I bless thee, I ^ve 
thee thanks for the life which thou hast granted me; 
and for all the mercies which thou hast heaped apon 
rae from the beginning until now. 

I bless thy kind providence for my tender family 
relations, and for all the comforts and benefits w/ilch 
I have enjoyed in domestic life. 

I bless thee for the life and health I enjoy* and for 
the abundant means which thou hast provided to fee&, 
clothe, and furnish me with a convenient habitation : 
thou. Lord, hast provided for all my necessities. 

I give thee thanks for the success, with which my 
just enterprises, and the labours of my calling have 
been crowned : for all the blessings, which thy liberal 
hand has daily conferred on me ; and for every thing 
which has in any way or measure contributed to my 
preservation and temporal happiness. 

i should also bless thee, that when thou didst per- 
mit adversity and affliction to approach my dwelling, 
thou didst not then leave me withont comfort and 
support. In the midst of my trials, and the just chas- 
tisements, which thou hast sometimes inflicted on me, 
thou has not abandoned me. Tliou hast softened and 
moderated the corrections which I deserved ; and thou 
hast condescended again to restore me to thy favour. 
Thy flitherly hand has guided me; and thou hast re- 
joiced over me to do me good 

Should not the constant experience which I have 
had of thy goodness, fill me with perfect confidence; 
afid encourage me to trust my soul, body, and inter- 
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e»t» in thy hand» 1 JMiiy I not hope Ihat thou wilt coi|- 
tinue to watch over we ; and that as far as thou jildf- 
«st it consistieot with my real happiness, thou wMt pre- 
serve me from those ills aad didtressiug accideutf, 
which might disturb my repose ? May i ei^joy, with 
9 wiAe and grateful heart, the mercies thou graatest 
me; that iu prosperity 1 may ever aspire after thee» 
who art the Author of ail good ! But, if thou hast de« 
lermined, in the impenetrable councils of thy wisdom^ 
that I shouid pass through various ills, afflictions, and 
disappointments, may 1 submit with perfect resigna- 
tion to the wise dispensations of thy Frovklence, and 
glorify thee to the utmost of my power in adversity, 
as well as in prosperity! 

To tltee, O Lord our God, to thee, who art the 
Father of all thy intelligent creatures iu heaven and in 
^rth, 4o thee be honour and glory, ttow and for 
€ver! 



DECEMBER I. 



A HYMN OF PRAISE. 



Wbll may our souls be astonished, and filled with 
a(fanirationi, when we reiieet on the unmerited mer*- 
cies wttich we havie received from the hands of the 
Lord our God ! Laden with his mercies, filled with 
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transport, how can we soffieicotly express our grati- 
tude and joy I 

While we were yet asleep, concealed in our mo^ 
Cher's womb, thou didst then fix our lot : thou hast 
regulated tlie condition of mortals, before their eyes 
saw the light of the day : and mine was (O blessed 
lot!) to be born in a Christian land. 

Full of compassion for our. weakness, thou didst 
incline thine ear to our infant cries : pur lips stam- 
mered thy praises ; and thou didst condescend to hear 
what could not as yet be termed jir/iyfr. 

When in the giddiness of youth, we wandered far 
from the paths of virtue; thy merciful goodness coor 
descended to recal us to a sense of our duty. 

Thou hast been our shield and fortress in danger and 
distress; and thou hast often preserved us from the 
snares of vice ; more to be dreaded than the worst 
temporal calamities. 

When threatened with death, a mortal paleness was 
diffused overcKir face ; thou didst rekindle the almost 
extinguished lamp of life : and when the remembrance 
of our transgressions tormented our souls, Jihy grace 
afforded us comfort. 

Blessed art thou, who hast loved us so well: who 
hast given us the sweet consolations of friendship* 
But, what is that greatest of all bei)«fits which the 
' heart can conceive: for which this heart, entirely 
consecrated to thee, desires to exalt thee, the greatest 
good which can be possibly enjoyed on earth? — Is it 
uot» my God> to be permitted to approach thee, to 
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celebrate thy mercy, and to glorify the name of the 

Almighty 1 

In my fears, in my distresses, in dangers and wretch- 
edness, I will confide in thy mercy alone. When'my 
soul is strengthened by thee, even death itself shall 
lose its terrors. 

When the heavens shall pass away with a mighty 
noise ; when the fabric of the universe shall be dis- 
solved, 1 shall triumph above its ruins, iand bless the 
powerful hand that has raised me above the wreck of 
a crushed world. O thou Most High; eternity is too 
short to utter all thy praise !* 



DECEMBER II. 

THE ERA OF THE CREATION. OF THE WORLD, 
AND THE FORMATION OF MAN. 

If we fix the epoch of the creation of the world, 
according to the testimony of the sacred writings, it 
can scarcely have subsisted 60OO years. Those who 
suppose it much older, are contradicted, both by rea- 
son, and the historic monuments, which have been 
handed down to us. The history of the human race, 
does not ^o further back than that which Moses has 

* There is a great similarity between the above hymn, (which 

makes fourteen verses in the German) and the celebrated hymn 

of Mr. Addison, which begins with, •• When all thy mercies, 

O my God, &c.** Has not the Gtrman borrowed from the 

- Eri^luh poet ? 
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written ; for ail that has been said cQiicerntag the ori- 
gin of ancient nations, is advanced without proof ; nor 
does their hislory extend beyond tbe general deluge. 
As to the chronological books of the Chinese, they are 
evidently full of falsities. Tbe Pheeneeums have no 
historian more ancient than Sanchoniatko^ wlio lived 
after M^sei. The Egyptian history does not extend 
beyond Ihtm, tbe son of Noah: and tbe books of tbe 
Jewish lawgiver, are not only the most ancient, but 
also the most authentic of all tbe monaiaeBts of anti- 
quity. If the world were sonie thousands of years 
older, it must be much better peopled, than it is at 
present. Population has always increased since tbe 
deluge, and yet there mi^ht be three times as many 
more inhabitants on the earth, than it at present con^ 
tains. It has been computed, that at least 5000 mil- 
lions of men, might live at once on our globe : and 
yet it does not appear, that there are really more than 
lOSO millions. In Asia, are reckoned 650 millions: 
in Africa and America, 300 millions : and in Europe, 
130 millions. 

If we consider the arts invented by men, we shall 
find that few, or none of them have been discovered 
more than two or three thousand years. Man owes 
not only to bis nature and reason, the aptitude be has 
for acquiring arts and sciences, but he is also led to 
this by necessity; by the desire he has to procure him- 
self conveniencies and pleasures; by vanity and ambi- 
tion ; and by luxury, the child of abund«mce, which 
creates new wants. This propensity is evident among 
all men, in all ages. History carries us back to tJie 
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time, vhen men had scarcely invented the most neces- 
sary arts; when those arts which were known, were 
bot very imperfectly understood ; and in whkh they 
scarcely knew any thing of the first principles of the 
sciences. 

About fonr thousand years ago, men were still in a 
state of great ignorance, concerning most subjects: 
and if we calculate according to the progress which 
they made since that time, and afterwards go back to 
the remotest periods, we may witb tolerable exactness 
fix the era, when men knew nothing : which is in 
other words, that of the infancy of the human race. 
Were their existence to be carried higher, it is utterly 
improbable, that the most useful and necessary arts 
should have continued unknown to them, througli 
such a k)ng series of ages. On the coutrary, all that 
can be discovered by the human mind, must have been 
known a long time ago. From this circumstance 
therefore, we must conciude, that the origin of the 
human race, can have no other era, than that which 
Moses has assigned it in his history of the creatiou. 
Would it not be absurd to suppose, that men during 
the course of so many thousand years could have re- 
mained enveloped with the thickest darkness, and 
plunged in a sort of lethargy, from which they sud- 
denly awoke, and hegan to invent arts to procure 
themselves the pleasures and conveniencies of life? 

Another circumstance should be remarked here: 
almost all Europe, was formerly covered with im* 
mense forests : ' very few cities^ towns, or villages be- 
mg found in it. It is manifest that it must be better 
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peopled now, than it was at that time. Germany for 
instance, was then but one great forest : ju6^e there- 
fore, what a desert it must have been ! At first, men 
could only sow vacant places which were found here 
and there in the forests; they had no separate pro* 
perty, and changed their place of residence every year. 
In all Germany, there was not a single fruit-tree. 
Acorns alone prevailed. If we wish to draw a parallel 
between ancient and modern Germany, we must first 
put aside the inhabitants of cities, and towns ; pay 
attention to the numerous colonies which Germany 
has sent to other countries ; observe^ that most of the 
forests, being now cut down, and converted into ara- 
ble ground, ancient Germany could scarcely have had. 
one tenth part of the cultivated ground which it at pre- 
sent contains : and, consequently, could have had but 
one tenth part of its present number of inhabitants* 
How many millions less of men at that time« than 
now ! And how abundantly must they have been mul- 
tiplied since! And yet, the forests which extend from 
Germany to the northeast of Asia, and those that re- 
main still in Africa and America, prove, that the earth 
is not as well peopled as it might be. The further we 
go back into antiquity, the less we shall find the world 
peopled, and the earth cultivated ; till we arrive at the 
epoch of the birth of the human race. It is therefore 
impossible, that our globe should have been eternal ; 
for, had it been so, it must have been as well peopled 
from time, immemorial, as it is at present. 

All these considerations lead us to him, who is the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth. From him^ the* 
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world aad its inhabitants^ derive their being. All 
things were made by him, and he was, before worlds 
or creatures existed : and shall be eternally the same, 
when new worlds, and new earths, shall be produced. 
And shall not we also live for e?er ! Delightful and 
transporting thought ! When the heavens shall pass 
away, I shall remain ! And while eternity rolls on^ I 
shall be found in the realms of beatitude I 



DECEMBER IIL 

THE UTILITY OF DIFFEUENT KINDS OF TIMBER. 

xlowEVER great and numerous the advantages 
may be, which we derive from every part of a tree ; 
yet there is none that can be compared with that which 
the wood itself afibrds us. It grows in such abun- 
dance, that we may justly say, God every day pro- 
vides a new supply, that we might never be destitute 
of so useful a sub:itance. It answers every end we 
wish to accomplish by it. It is pliant enough to take 
every sort of form we desire: and rigid enough to keep 
that form we have given it: and as it is easily sawed, 
bent, and polished, it furnishes us with many utensils, 
conveniencies, and ornaments. 

But these are far from being the most important 
advantages, as the greater part relate only to purposes 
of convenience and luxury : we have wants of a more 
pressing nature, which we could not supply, had not 
wood a proper degree of thickness and solidity. Na^ 
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ture, it is true, sapplies us ^ith a ^reat many heaT;y 
and compact bodies ; we have common stone and mar* 
bfe, which we may apply to various u^es ; but it is so 
difficult to raise them out of their quarries, to drag> 
and hew them, that they become very expensive » 
whereas we can, with much less trouble and cost^ 
procure the largest trees. Wooden piles, from sixty 
to ninety feet long, sunk down in the earth, make a 
sure foundation for walls, which without this precau- 
tion, would sink into the clay, or tumble down where 
the foundation wa^ sandy. These piles, forcibly dri- 
ven down and made firm, constitute a forest of im- 
moveable and incorruptible trees, which support the 
most heavy and extensive buildings, other pieces sup- 
port the stone-work, and all the weight of tiles, lead» 
&c. which form the roofs of our houses. 

Wood is also a preservative of life, as it is with many, 
the principal fuel, without which, they could neither 
preserve life, nor supply one half of their necessities. 
It is true, that the sun is the soul of nature: but, it is 
impossible for us so to collect his rays, as to dress our 
food, or melt our metals. Fire-wood in some mea- 
sure, supplies the place of the sun; and the regulation 
of the degrees of heat depeud on our own choice. 
The long nights of winter, the cold mists and the north 
wind, would freeze our blood, were we deprived of 
the comforteble heat produced by wood. How neces- 
sary then is wood ; and was it not for the wisest pur- 
poses that the Creator of the world has covered so great 
a part of the earth's surface with forests ? 

But, do we consider wood in its various uses, as a 
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blessing from God ? Have we properly reiected on the 
benefits we derive from it, mid acknowledged that 
they contribute much to our wellbeiog 1 Or, because 
these blessings are so commoo, have we not consi- 
dered them as of little importance? It is true^ that we 
can get wood more easily than gold or diamonds: but* 
is it on this account, a less peculiar blessing of Provi- 
dence? Are we under less obligations to return thanks 
to God for it : or is it not this very abundance, and 
the ease with which it is acquired, which should excite 
us so much the more to magnify the Creator for this 
precious gift ; the quantity of which, is proportioned 
to our necessities ? These reflections may become a 
fruitful source of thanksgiving, if we only accustom 
ourselves to indulge them in a lively, serious manner. 
The winter would furnish us with many blessed exer* 
cises of piety, were it our delight to meditate on the 
mercies of God ; and especially on those which hfj 
grants us at this season. While reflecting on Ihe 
warmth, which wood affords us in comifries where 
pit coal Is not to be found, would it not be natural to 
expect, that we should thus address onrseives to God : 
''Compassionate Father! This also is one of thy bless* 
ings: I receive it from thy hand, with a lively sense 
of gratitude ; and I acknowledge thy providential care 
In this gentle warmth by which my frozen limbs are 
invigorated. Whether I feel the scorching days of 
summer, or the piercing cokl of winter; whether I 
breathe in the open air, or in a wacni apartntent, thon 
always shewest thyself my benefactor. O, let me not 
forget any of thy mercies ! And, as in each season of 
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the year, I receive peculiar marks of thy goodness^ 
may I glorify and bless thee at all times ! Let nic 
never consider even fire-wood, with indifference ; but, 
may the use which I make of it, be a constant motive 
to induce me to exalt thy goodness !" These devout 
reflections are so far from being unnatural, that it 
would be utterly inconsistent both with religion and 
reason, were they not frequently cultivated in our 
minds. 



DECEMBER IV. 

BEMAEKARLE PROPERTIESOFCEBTAIN ANIMAL9. 

. fT E daily enjoy a variety of advantages which we 
derive from certain animals. The Creator has given 
us some to live in a state of society with u«, and others 
to nourish us : and aM are designed in one way or 
other, to minister to our necessities or pleasures. 

The dogf is far from being a despicable animal. In- 
dependently of the beauty of his form, his vivacity, 
strengtli and swiftness ; he has all those internal qua- 
lities, which may attract the notice of man. He post- 
aesses exquisitely tender feelings, which education still 
improves, and which render him worthy of being a 
companion for man. He knows how to promote his 
de&igns, watch for his safety, defend and flatter him 
l^y turns, and by assiduous services, and repeated 
caresses, render himself pleasing to hi^ master. With- 
out the assistance of this faithful domestic, man could 
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not so easily vanquish and tame the other animals. In 
a word, it seems as if God had given the dog to man^ 
to serve as a companion^ a help, and a guard. This 
very interesting animal, merits our attention in other ^ 
respects, and particularly in this, that he performs 
several actions, whicli prove he is not a simple ma- ' 
chine : but, that he possesses a self-moving principle. 
How expressive are the aigus, by which he manifests 
bis joy at his master's return ! But, these signs are 
widely different from those which he discovers, when 
he sees a thief, or a wolf; or when h^ is pursuing a 
hare. What cautious ardour, what cunning and pru- 
dence, do we observe in all his motions ! 

The advantages which we derive from the skeep, are 
still more considerable, although it has not the gift of 
pleasiug, like the dog. Every part of the sheep, is 
useful ; its milk, wool, flesh, and even its bones. 
What is most remarkable in this animal is, that it ru- 
minates, or chews the cud. As it swallows its food 
hastily without sufficiently chewing it, it can bring 
it up again, rechew, and swallow it a second time. 
The . cause of this is, it having but one row of teeth : 
but, this defect is compensated by the multiplicity of 
its stomachs. Of these, the sheep has /our. In the 
first, which is called the Paunch, and is very large, 
the food which is raw aud almost whole, is a little 
moistened. The second, which is named the Cap, or 
Hood, is much smaller ; in it, the food is better ma> 
cerated, and digestion begins to. make some progress. 
From this, it passes into the third stomach, called the 
Leaf, or Folds ; in this it continues till it is properly 
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soaked and dissolved ; for, this intestine is composed 
of many folds or leaves, which permit nothing to pass 
but what is fluid. Fmally, the digestion is perfected 
in the fourth stomach, which is called the ttenrnt- 
hag: in this the food changes its colour, and be- 
comes as white as milk; though in the third stomach 
it was quite green. 

Tlie hare is neither destitute of instinct to provide 
for its own support, nor sagacity to escape from liM 
enemies. It makes its own form, or bed ; and in win- 
ter chooses those places which are exposed to the 
South ; and in summer to the North. In order to 
hide itself, its squats in furrows, or between hillocks ; 
which are nearly the colour of its own ftir. When it 
is hunted, it runs. for a while rapidly forward; then it 
retftrns on its own steps, throws itself into bye-paths, 
ahd after many leaps and doublings, bides itself in the 
tnmk of a tree, or in a bush. It has cnnning enough 
to change the place of its residence continually, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

The stao' has more cunning and snbtfety even than 
the hare; and gives still more trouble to the hunts- 
man. Its elegant light form, its slender well propor- 
tioned sireipe, its branching horns, which serve it mote 
for ornament than defence; its size, swiftness, and 
strength, distinguish it from all the inhabitanrs of th« 
woods: and it seems to have been made to enribdlisli 
and enliven the solitude of the forests. 

When we reflect on these, and innumerable other 
animals, we must acknowledge more a«d moi^, with 
what goodness the Lord has provided for our supports 
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ooBtemeBoe lad pkastire. Our globe is the faaUta* 

tion of a nvltitiide «f cremtiireSf wliich are io goieral 

subjected to man, and eust eofy for his service. And 

iftkt soil is so diveislfied, it is that a greater number 

of tivii^ crcatuieB may find aliments suited to their 

reapeetive natares. Are not ail kinds of soib, the 

good tmi the bad, the saady and the marshy, the 

rocky aad the clayey, irom tbe-caaks of the rivers to 

the tops of the tnountaias, stpcked with aaimals, 

wfl^fa are in one way or other nseAii to man ? Fawh 

are fed with the fragments frosn our tables, from 

wfaicfi we derive great advantages. The deheate flesh 

of pigeons pays us with interest for the espence we are 

at in procuring them convenient and safe retreats. 

Swans free our ponds from amultitade of plants which 

would corrupt there. Hosts of ducks and geese yield 

their feathecs to us for beds : and they only ask, as a 

return for their spoils, a little poor food, and a pond 

where they iaay wash, play, dive, aad seek for wormf • 

Ib a word» there is bo place, how parched or barren 

soever it may be, but prodaces various animals, which 

afe useful to man. Can we then forget the riches of 

th^ Mvine goodness? The sight alone of the minala 

wkich have been created for our use^ is sufficie&t to 

make us blush with coufusioo. Let us not receive 

these benefits with aa insensible iieart« In alt the 

gifts of natare, let as taste and see that Gk>d is good; 

and ever use his mercies with a heart penetrated with 

gfatitiide. *^ The eitrlh presents itself to oar eyes, as 

the. domain wfakh tbou hast ass^ned us; every siu^ 

(dyeetlifwhieb was made fofo«ur.ase! Loxd* 
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what 18 man that thou art mindfttl of him, aud the sob 
of man that thou thus carest for hnn 1 Though he be 
a little lower than the angels, yet he is thy child* 
Thou makest him a partaker of thy ha]9piness ; thou 
crownest him with glory and honour: thou hast put 
all things under his sway ; and the whole cieation 
honours, and acknowledges him for its monarch. 
The fierce bull, whos^ bellowings are heard from 
afar; the gentle abeep, the wild beasts which tra- 
verse and adorn our forests ; the fowls which pec^ie 
the air; and the shoals of fish which fill the rivers 
and the sea ; all are obedient to his will ; aud all were 
created for his use." 

DECEMBER V. 

' THE FORMATION OF SNOW. 

Snow is a species of hoarfrost, difiering only in 
this, that the hoarfrost fails i^ the form of dew on the 
surface of certain cold bodies, which attract its humi- 
dity, and to which it remains fixed; whereas snow 
IS formed before it falls, by congealed vapours in the 
middle region of the air : which vapours follow the 
same laws in falling, as fogs, dew, and rain. The air 
is often excessively cold : and this cold may some* 
times be considerably increased by the density of the 
atmosphere, and by the accession of acid vapours* 
It is therefore easy to comprehend, how the aqueous 
patticies become congealed. But, what contributes 
perhaps more than any other thing to give tbat freedog 
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property to^ the air, are the clouds : for in general, 
cyery snowy day is a cloudy one: now, the denser 
the clouds are, the more they intercept the sun's rays, 
and prevent their action. In consequence of this, the 
cold may become intense enough to cause the vapours 
to lose their fluidity, and convert them into snow. 
But, from the same reason, should we not siomedraes 
have snow in summer 1 It may undoubtedly happen, 
that even in the midst of summer, snow nay be 
formed in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 'But, 
it is never sufficiently cold in this season, so as to pre- 
vent the icy particles from meltiiig in their passage 
through the lower regions of the air: therefore they 
cannot appear to us under the form of snow. But, 
this is not the case in winter ; as it is then very cold, 
even in the lower regions of the atmosphere, and on 
the earth's surface ; and, as the congealed vapours 
cannot receive in their fall, sufficient warmth to melt 
them, they continue to preserve their snowy form* 

The shape of the flakes is very remarkable. They 
generally resemble little stars of six equal rays. It is 
difficult to assign a reason for this regular figure. Per- 
haps the cause ought to be sought for in the saline 
particles which float in the air ; and which becoming 
united to the snow, cause it to crystalize: and tlien; 
the congealed vapours assembling round these saline 
particles, which serve them as a sort of nucleus, they 
assume the hexagonal form. When the lower air is 
Tery cold, these little stars fall separately ; but when 
the air is more temperate or moist, they melt a little, 
and coming into contact, freexe together, and thu» 
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A>rni flakes of difierent sises, aecording to the ouniber 
of stars which hap)>en to meet together. Tfak is the 
reason why the sooW never falls in large Hakes, when 
the cold is intense. 

An attentive observer cannot help admiring the 
Divine power and wisdom, when he considers that 
the most exact proportions, and the most perfect rc* 
gularity are attended to, even in the formation of the 
particles of snow ! How great would our surprise be, 
were we to see them for the first time, and be told 
that this brilliant meteor was owing to some vapours 
in the atmosphere ! How suddenly does that snow 
with which we are encompassed, fall without our hav- 
mg foreseen it! What a multitude of flakes Ml 
from the atmosphere, throng one another, and in a 
i^w minutes cover the ground ! While this presents 
a pleasing object to the eye, and abundant matter of 
reflection to the mind, it is well calculated to justify 
what the pious Brookes has said. *' Frost and snow 
have their charms ; and the winter its sweets. . Pure 
and innocent pleasure can never be unknown, except 
to those stupid men who reflect upon nothing ; and 
pay no attention to the works of the Lord/' 

DECEMBER VL 

WINTER PLANTS. 

It is a mistaken opinion, that winter is in general 
destructive to plants and trees. On the contrary, it is 
certain that the variations of heat and cold contribute 
much to the propagation and increase of vegetables. 
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la warm dimsles, tbere are immense deserls which 
would be stinmore barren, if cold did not succeed to 
the bHining heats. The winter, far from bebg pre- 
judicial to the fertility of the eardi, favours and in- 
creases it. Cold countries have (notwithstanding 
their snows and frosts), plants which thrive well. A 
jfreat many trees, as for example, the Fir, the Pine, 
the Jmtiper, the Cedar, the Box, and the Larch, grow 
as well itt winter as in other seasons : and this was 
necessary, that the foreats might furnish us with a 
sufficiency of wood and fruit. Hause-kek, Stone Fern, 
Sage, Marjoram, Thfme, Lavender, Dwarf Worm- 
wood, and other similar plants, preserve their verdure 
during the winter. There are also certain flowers, 
wfaidi grow under the snow. The single Anemone, 
the early Hellebore, the Cowdip, the Primrose, the 
Winter Hyaehttk, the Nardsousi the Snowdrop, and 
all sorts of mosses grow green, and flourish in the cold. 
Botanists assure us, that the^lantsof the Frigid Zone, 
if put in a greenhouse, cannot bear a heat of more 
than 58 degrees : that they bear the cold so well, that 
they grow in Sweden during the winter; as well as in 
most parts of France, Germany, Russia, and the nor- 
thern parts of China, Vegetables of excessively cold 
climates cannot resist the heat: nor can those which 
grow on the tops of very high mountains in any coun- 
try. Mountains and rocks, whose tops are covered 
with snow during the whole year, are not without 
their peculiar plauts. On the rocks of Lapland, many 
of those vegetables grow, which are found oh the 
Alps aqd Pyrenees ; on Mount Olympus, aud in Spitz 
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hergeUf but no where else. When they are planted 
in a garden, they grow very tall; but bear little fruit. 
Few of the plants, which thrive best in the northern 
countries^ can come to any perfection without snow. 

Thuiy in the vast garden of nature, there is no soil 
which is entirely barren. From the finest mould, to 
the hardest rocks ; from the warmest countries under 
the Line, to the coldest climates of the North Pole, 
there is no kind of soil, but what produces plants pe- 
culiar to itself. And there is no season absolutely 
without flowers and fruit. 

Merciful Creator ! Permit us not, even in this se- 
vere season, to forget thy paternal care; and let us 
not close our eyes to the blessings, which thou hast 
80 liberally bestowed u^n us ! Were we as attentive 
as we should he, to the government of thy Divine pro- 
vidence, we should at all times, and in all places, find 
motives sufficient to induce us to remember with gra- 
tityde,' the wisdom and goodness of thy conduct to- 
wards us. Nature is never either idle or barren. In 
all seasons it continues its labour: grant, gracious 
God, that it may be the same with us, in every stage 
of life! And should we be permitted to arrive at old 
age ; let us neither be unfruitful, nor uninstructive to 
the world ! 

DECEMBER VII. 

AN EXHORTATION TO REMEMBER THE POOR 
DURING THE SEVERITY OF THE WINTER. 

1 ou, who are sittuig quietly in convenient and 
comfortable apartments ; who bear the keen North 
wind whistle round your dwellings ; reflect on the 
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state of many of your unhappy fellow-creatures, who 
are at present suffering the utmost severity of cold and 
poverty* ** Happy they, who in this rigorous season^ 
have a house to shelter them, clothes to keep them 
warm, wholesome bread, and the fruit of the vine to 
cheer and strengthein them ; and a soft and comfort- 
able bed, on which they may rest, and enjoy pleasing 
dreams. But, unhappy the poor man, to whom ad* 
versity refuses the necessary shelter; without clothing 
to keep him from the cold; often extended on a bed 
of sorrows, and too modest to make his necessities 
known.*^ How deeply should we feel the misery of 
such people! Let us attend to those objects of com- 
passion, who come to our doors: — how many arc 
feebly crawling through the streets, tormented with 
hunger and cold ! How many old people, with scarce* 
ly enough to cover their shivering limbs! Exposing 
themselves for hours together to all the ihclemency of 
the season, in order to solicit the smallest donation 
from those who pass by ! How many sick people are 
there without food or medicine ; ^ying on beds of 
straw, in miserable cabins, cellars, and garrets, where 
the wind, the cold, and the snow, are their principal 
visitants ! 

Winter renders charity to the poor still more neces- 
sary; because, in this season^ their wants are in- 
creased. Is not this the time, when even nature itself 
is impoverished 1 And will it not add a double value 
to our benefactions, to distribute them seasonably? If 
the summer and autumn have enriched us with their 
produce ; is it not that we might share these blessings 
with our brethren^ now^ that nature is at rest? The 
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more the cold increases^ the more we should be dis- 
posed to reliere the necessitous ; to pour into the bo- 
som of the indigent a part of the surplus which we 
have amassed. What other intentipn could Divine 
Providence have in its unequal distribution of worldly 
good, but to put it into the power of the affluent to 
feel for, and relieve the necessities of, their fellow- 
creatores? 

Let us have pity therefore upon the poor; and not 
permit them to suffer even more than the brutes do! 
It is oar duty to mitigate their sufferings : Providence 
has condescended to grant us that honour. Let the 
rich understand, that it is their duty and privilege to 
feed, clothe, warm, and cherish the distressed : to 
support them in their sufferings, and to snatch them 
from death. Let those who have abundance, share of 
that abundance ; and let those who have but little, 
give of that little. One can scarcely be so poor, as 
not to be able to do some good. Let ut taste the 
sweetest satisfaction that a noble mind can feel; the 
divine pleasure of providing for the necessities of the 
poor; of sweetening to them the rigonrs of winter, 
and lessening the pressure of adversity. Who can 
withhold from himself the consolation of relievmg the 
wsnts of the destitute ; which in so many cases, may 
be so easily effected ? We need only retract a few of 
our expeuces in food, raiment, and pleasures. What 
a blessed offering would this be to God, were ear be- 
neficence to be accompanied with a victory over our 
passions^ in retrenching the expence occasioned by 
luxury and vanity, in order to apply it' to the relief of 
the poor! 
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Let each strive, during these winter days, to relierc 
as far as he possibly caa, the misery of bis fellow-crea- 
^ tures. Let our comforts and conveuiencies cause us 
often to think of those, who are destitute of the greater 
part of the sweets of life. In comparing our situation 
with that of others, we shall feel more powerfully our 
own happiness, and bless God with redoubled ferTor 
for the great comfort we eiyoy. Tlien, if the chari- 
table disposition of our heart be not depraved by the 
w<»rfd, or corrupted by passion, we shall be led to 
nake as many happy as we possibly can; and to alle- 
viate those illsy which we cannot entirely cure. We 
should frequently ask ourselves : What are the com- 
forts which we desire, in this inclement season] They 
are the very same which we should, if possible, pro-> 
cure for our indigent brethren. Do we know any, 
who have not sufficient clothing topresenre them from 
the cold : if so, s^hould we not employ that part of our 
garments which only minister to luxury or pride, to 
clothe, or procor# clothing for them? Do we sleep 
on a comfortable b«d, while so nmny of our fellow- 
creatures are without any ] Should we not then be 
willing to lie less comfortably, in order to procure the 
restless and destitute, some refreshing sleep 1 po m7« 
feel the cheering warmth of a comfortable dwelling I 
Why then should so many others shiver with cold? — ^ 
Should we not make use of the most effectual and 
speedy means in our power, to alleviate their distresses 
and to sweeten the bitterness of their lot? 
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)7ATURE IS A SCHOOL FOR THE HEART. 

In every respect, the study of nature is proiitabre: 
with propriety it may be called a Mchoolfor the heart : 
seeing it, in a certain sense, teaches us the duty we 
owe to God, to our neighbour, and to ourselves. 

Can any thing insjHre a deeper veneration for the 
Supreme Being, than the reflection, that it is he who 
has not only formed the globe of the earth out of no- 
thing, and suspended it in the empty space with all 
the creatures it contains ; but whose mighty hand also 
confines the sun in his place, and the sea within its 
shores : can we humble ourselves too much, in the 
presence of that Being, who has created the innumer- 
able worlds, which roll above our heads ! What des* 
picable creatures are we, when compared with those 
immense globes ! And how mean do«s the earth, and 
all its glory appear, when considered in this point of 
view? Should we not shudder, at the bare thought of 
offending this God, whose unbounded power every 
moment meets our eyes ; and who can, with one look, 
destroy, or render us the most miserable of all his 
creatures ! But the contemplation of nature is also 
blessedly calculated to fill us with love and gratitude 
to its Author. All nature, with a loud voice pro- 
claims this consolitary truth, — Gob is love. It was 
this love that induced God to manifest his glory in 
the creation of the world ; and to communicate to 
other bemgs a portion .of that felicity, which himself 
enjoyed. On this account he created the uiiiTerse^ 
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and an hinuiuerable multitude of beings, that all from 
the archangel to the worm, might prove, according to 
its nature, and capacity, and might feel the effects of 
the Divine goodness. Is there a creature, which does 
■ot exhibit proofs of this amazing goodness? 

Bat we ourselves are particular instances of it: — 
The Creator has endued us with reason, not only to 
enable us to enjoy his benefits ; but to acknowledge 
and feel that love with which he has honoured us ; 
and which infinitely increases the value of all his blea- 
suigs. He has decreed, that man should rule over the 
animals, and make them subservient to his wants and 
conveniencies. It is for us the earth produces fruit in 
such abundance. From him we receive those innu- 
merable daily benefits, to which we owe the continu- 
ance of our lives. His love is disinterested ; for, lie 
can receive nothing from his creatures : his felicity 
can admit of no increase. Can these considerations 
fail to affect us, to excite our gratitude, and to engage 
us to return love for love to our beneficent Creator? 
Lastly, the contemplation of the universe, and the 
perfections of God, which are manifested in it with 
so much splendor, should naturally increase our con- 
fidence in him. How great should our tranquillity be, 
when we consider that our lot is in the hands of that 
Being, of whose power, wisdom, and goodness, we 
have as many proofs as we have creatures before our 
eyes? Can there happen any perplexity, tembarrdss- 
ment, or danger, from which we cannot be delivered 
hj the hands of him who stretched out the heavens 
and formed all his creatures in so admirable a manner? 
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And need any thing prevent us from having recourse 
to him in all our necessities and tribulations ; with the 
full assurance that he will hear our prayers t 

Is it possible for mean and selfish sentiments to lodge 
in the heart of that man, who in contemplating nature, 
discovers every where, the footsteps of the infinite 
beneficence of that Great Being, who does not pro* 
pose less the particular happiness of each individual, 
than the general good of the universe. Even a super- 
ficial contemplation of the ways of Providence, must 
deeply impress the mind with a sense of the goodness 
of God ; and his tender concern for all that exists. 
And the heart must be extremely depraved, which 
wider a conviction of this universal beneficence of the 
Creator, is not inspired with the determination to imi- 
tate him. Should we not according to the divine ex- 
ample, feel sincere goodwill to all his creatures. 
** God caubeth his sun to rise on the evil and the good ; 
aiid sendeth his rain on the just and unjust/^ Can we 
then exclude any from our charity ; or be partial in 
the distribution of its effects 1 God loves the little as 
well as the great; the poor as well as the rich; and 
he does good invariably to all. If, therefore, we wish 
to imitate our heavenly Father, should we not endea- 
vour to get a love as general and disinterested lighted 
vp in our hearts? 

Finally, when we contemplate the admirable order 
and harmony which reign through all nature, should 
wc not be led to pray that the dispositions of our minds 
miglit resemble it] If we be well convinced that no- 
ting can please God, which is not according to order; 
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should we not apply ourselves with all our power^ to 
be conformed to his will 1 How despicable should we 
be even in our own eyes» ^, through our fault we pro- 
duce amy deraugement hi the admirable plan of nature? 
God wills our perfection : should we not feel ourselves 
obUg^d to be ooii£orin^ to his men^vl designs; aad 
in order to this, wake a proper use of every nieaii 
which nature and gr«c« have aflbrded us? This should 
beocftforlh be our great, our princip^d occupalioii. 
A» often as we diacover any irreguiarHy in our hearty, 
or wi^s, we should ineetaantly labour to h^ve it coi> 
Mcted> and thua be workers logetber with the fiaviog 
iniuences of the Spirit of God. 

Thus nature may become aa excellent ocbool for the 
li^rt Sbcmld we not be attentive to its initructions; 
wmA pfoftt by tbein in a teachable spirit ] Here w^ ma^ 
kam true wisdom, Ibat wisdom whl&h is iKever acqoajk- 
panied with diagjuftt, or irksoiueness : we may karn to 
know God, and find in this blessed knowledge, the 
foretastes of paradise. Thus our days * may p^^s ^ 
sweetly away, tHl we are introduced into that world, 
where we shall no longer be condtined to the first ru* 
dimettts of science; but where our knowledge apd 
lu^iiicss shall be mone and more perfected t)uroug)i 
aU eternity. 

^ctltf.-— The above may do very well in its place: but without 
the assistante of Divine Revelation, no man can thoroughly 
know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he has seat : 
whom to know, as the scripture has revealed him,^ is life ever- . 
lasting. Ai Cw 
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THE DIVINE GOODNESS MANIFESTED TO US, 
EVEN IN THINQS WHICH APPEAR HURTFUL. 

IMosT people wish that tliej were not exposed to 
any evil in this world. If they had their choice, and 
could dispose their lot at pleasiue, they would endea- 
-Tour to secure to themselves a life exempt from all 
kinds of trouble and affliction. But, is it really true 
that we should certainly be happy, if nothing hi^en- 
ed to disturb our worldly prosperity and repose ; and 
that we should, during the course of our lives, be ex- 
empt from all disagreeable occurrences ? This quei^ 
tion, on the decision of which, our happiness here 
below so 'materially depends, deserves to be examined 
with care; at the same time guarding, as much as 
possible, against the illusions of self-love. 

Should we be really happy, were we to enjoy unin- 
terrupted prosperity in this world? I think not. 
Constant prosperity would soon grow insipid : and dis- 
gust would change our felicity into real misery. On 
the contrary, the evils which we sometimes suffer, 
enhance the value of our blessings : as colours are re- 
lieved and set off by shades. Were there no winter, 
would we be so affected as we are by the charms of 
spring? Can we know the value of health, without 
sickness; the sweets of rest, without the pains of la- 
bour ; the peace and consolations of a good conscience, 
if we had never been tempted and tried ? The more 
obstacles are opposed to our happiness, the greater is 
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our joy> when we have been enabled to surmount 
them. The heavier our calamities are, the more hap- 
py we feel when delivered from them : and the satis* 
faction which, in such cases, we often feel, makes us 
shed tears of joy. Besides, if the afflictions of which 
we complaii} did not happen, we should certainly be 
exposed to incomparably greater evils. If all our days 
were prosperous, we should soon be lost in pride, luxury, 
and ambition. If we were never pressed by want, 
none would take the trouble of being active and labo- 
rious in his vocation. None would exercise his ta- 
lents, or cultivate his mind: and none would be ani- 
mated with aeal for the public good. 

If we were never exposed to danger, how should 
we become prudent ; and liow could we learn to feel 
for those whose lives are exposed to danger? Had 
we no ills to apprehend, intoxicated with prosperity, 
we should easily forget gratitude to God, charity, to. 
our neighbour, and all our duties in general. Are not^ 
then these virtues, these mental accomplishments, a 
thousand times preferable to a continual train of agree- 
able sensations from outward prosperity, which would 
\ soon appear dull and insipid, because uninterruptedly 
\ enjoyed. " He who always reposes in the lap of pros- 
^ perity, soon becomes backward to all good ; and in- 
capable of , performing any great action : but let him 
feel the strokes of adversity, and he will return to 
wisdom, activity, and virtue." 

HoW' unjust and inconsistent are the desires of men ! 
They wish to live quiet, contented, and happy ; and 
are discontented with the means which lead to the ae« 
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oiMipliflhmmt of their own desires ! In the heats i^ 
smmmtf, we pant ^ the refreshing breeie ; an4 yet 
we are displeased wiA the 9torni that cools and re- 
freshes the air. Thunder poriiieft the atotospherey 
and readers the earth froitftil ; yc^ we comphiia thaf 
die flashes of lightning terrify oor ninds^ W« ao- 
knowledge the use of coal, suipb«r, nunerals, said 
warm baths ; birt we do not like eartbqimkes. We 
wish that thefe weve no oaiitagieNls nor efridemic dis* 
ordensy and yet we complain of those tempests wineli 
prevent that corruption of the air which pr«diice» 
them. We wish to have servants;- and yet we desire 
that there should be oeitiier poverty, nor an inequality 
of stsdoB in the world, in a word, we wish to have 
every .end accomplished, withont the ose of the means 
whkfa lead to it. 

Ackno^'kdge, O man, the wise and beneficent de- 
signs, of thy God ; even when he permits thee to feel 
the frequent vicissitudes of joy and sorrow, of prospe- 
rity and adversity. Is he not the Arbiter of our lot : — 
the Master who ean punish or reward :— the Father, 
fir^ws whose tender love, even onr chastisements them- 
selves mast conae? Are W€ not in a world one po- 
cftliar characteristic of which is, to be subject to con- 
tinual changes and revolutions 1 Have we not oltett 
found in the course of our life, that what our igno* 
rauce considered as an evil, really contributed to our 
true happiness 1 Let us therefore, receive with meek- 
aess from the hand of God, those aiHctioins which 
he thinks proper to dispense. They appear dreadful 
oaly in their beginnings : but the more we are exer- 
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cised by tbeni, the more supportable we shail find 
them, and experience their mast salatary effects. If 
in adversitjT, we baye faith and patience, we sbaA in 
the end be enabled to bless Grod for the afflictions be 
has sef]it us. However it may be, we shall certainly 
blessf him in eternity for alt o»r snfferings. There, 
we shall form a different jud^ent of the trouMes we 
hare passed tbrongh here bek>w. We shall then see, 
tbat without the afflictions, of which we now coaa- 
piain, we should never have arrived at that slate of 
felicity, which God has designed for us. " There, 
tn«r complaints and onr sorrows shall cease for ever. 
There, transported with gratitude and joy, we shall 
offer songs of praise and thanksgiving to God, ^r aU 
the auctions we have patiently suffered here below. 
Tliere, we shall exclaim in holy ecstacy: All is 
finished, all is well ! Grod has done all things in inr 
finite goodness and mercy." - 

DECEMBER X. 

CASUAL REVOLUTIONS IN OUR GLOBE. 

rv ATtTRE of itself, is continually producing ebangcs 
on the surface of the earth, which have a great in4u* 
ence on the whole globe. Many ancient monuments 
prove, that in vati<uis places its surface sinks down^ 
at some times sn<ideuly; at others gradually. Th« 
wall built by the Romans, in the second cemtury, be^ 
tween the river Forth, and the river Cl^€ across 
Scotland, is at present almost eiitireiy' buried undef 
ground; remaons of which are daily discovered* 
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Mountains, those pillars of the earthy are exposed ta 
similar ruin; occasioned sometimes by the nature of 
the soil; at other times by water» which sap their 
foundations; and lastly, by subterranean /ires. But, 
if some parts of the globe sink down, others on the 
contrary, become more elevated. A fruitful valley at 
the end of a century, may be converted into a marsh, 
where jclay, turf, and other substances, form layers 
upon each other. Lakes and gulfs are converted into 
dry land. In stagnant waters, rushes, weeds, and 
different plants grow : animal and vegetable substan-. 
ces putrefy in them; and gradually form a kind of 
mud and mould ; and the bottom rises up so, that 
solid earth takes the place of water. 

Subterraneous fires also, produce great changes on 
our globe. The effects are perceived by three differ- 
ent conunotions, which are generally felt separately ; 
but which sometimes come all together. The first 
consists in a horizontal motion, forwards and back* 
wards. When these oscillations are violent and un» 
equal ; they throw down buildings, and change the 
surface of the ground. This kind of undulatory mo- 
tion may be easily discerned in the water. There are 
other earthquakes, called Shocks, or Tossings, These 
sometimes cause new islands to arise suddenly from 
the'bottom of the sea. The outward crust of the 
earth being violently pushed up, fieills down lower than 
before, breaks into chasms, and thus forms lakes, 
marshes and springs. Lastly, there are explosions 
similar to those of mines, accompanied with inflam-' 
sable mattert These violent shocks and convukioniv 
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often cause great derastations; and make considerable 
changes on the surface of our planet. The outward 
crust of the earth cleaves in different plaees ; sinks on 
one hand, and rises on the other. The sea partakes 
of these commotions: but the most sensible effect 
which we' perceive in it, is the formation of new 
islands. They are produced by the elevation of Hhe 
bottom of the sea; or are composed of pummlce- 
ttones, calcined rocks, or other matters projected from 
volcanos. History informs us, that though earth- 
quakes, produced by subterranean fires, whole cities 
have been swallowed up, and buried sixty feet deep ; 
•o that the eartli that covered them became afterwardif 
arable ground* 

Many other alterations, produced on our globe, have 
been occasioned by the motion of waters. Heavy 
rains soak into the mountains, and wash away a great 
deal of earth ; which being swept down into rivers, 
and into the sea, raise the bottom of them consider- 
ably. Rivers also change their course : coasts them- 
selves are sometimes displaced. Sometimes the sea 
retires, and leaves whole countries dry, which were, 
before its bed : at other times, it gains on the land, 
and whole districts are uiundated. Places which were 
formerly contiguous to the sea, are now a great dis- 
tance from it. Anchors, and vast iron rings to moor 
▼essels, and the remains of ships which are found on 
the mountains and marshes, at a great distance from 
the sea, incqntestably prove, that many places for- 
merly covered by the tea, are at present solid land. 
There ia every appearance that England was oncCL 
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joined to France : the beds of earth and stone which 
are the same on each side of the streight between 
Dw>er and Calais, and the shallowness of the sea be* 
tween those two places, seem strong indications of 
this* Ciiniates also^ produce great alterations on the 
globe. Between the Tropics, the heats and rains art 
alternate. In some places it rains for several months 
together : and at other times the heat is excessive. 
The countries in the vinicity of the Pole, undergo 
great changes, through the inteuseness of the cold. 
In autumn the water penetrates through a multitude 
of little crevices in the rocks and mountains: there it 
freezes in winter, and the ice dilating and bursting 
makes great havock. 

Such revolutions, produced by accidental causes, 
are palpable proofs of the fraihy of the earth itself. 
They provealso, that God is not an idle spectator of 
the alterations which take place on our globe ; bnt^ 
that he has arranged, and continues to direct every 
thing according to infinitely wise laws. Hence we 
may also learn, that all things here below, are subject 
to continual vicissitudes. We see even, that frequent 
aiceidental revolutions cause not only the inanimate 
but all the animate world to assume a new appearance. 
One generation disa|:^ears and gives place to another. 
Some rise to dignities and honours, while others fall 
into misery and contempt. There are continual chasi-- 
ges and migrations amo^ the difterent creatures: and 
various gradations in their condition and faculties^ 
God has allotted to all beings different periods of diH 
ration: some are appointed to a short and momentary 
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cxitteace, others to a long life, and others to an end* 
less duration. In all this, how evidently do the wis* 
ik>iDy power^ and goodness of the Creator shine forth ! 

DECEMBER XL 

ORATITUDE FOR OUR CLOTHING. 

Pbovidknce manifests itself even in our clothing. 
How many animals give us their hair, wool, fur, or 
skins to cover us I The sheep alone with its wool, 
furnishes the most necessary part o£ our dress : and 
it is to the valuable labours of a Worm, that we owe 
our silks. How many plants also, serve for the same 
purpose. Hemp atid flax, furnish us with linen: and 
many difierent stuffs are made out of cotton. Bnt, 
these vast stores of nature, would not have been suffi- 
cient, had not God endowed man with industry, and 
an inexhaustible fund of invention ; and given him 
hands capable of preparing clothing of different kinds. 
Let us OBly reflect on the labour requisite to produce 
kpne piece of cloth, and we shall see that it demands 
^|ie anited exertions of a multitude of hands, to pre- 
pare even a few yards. How little cause have we to 
' be vain of our dress, sieeing we are obliged to have re- 
course to the most despicable animals for the materials 
out of which it is made; and to that class of people 
as workmen, which our pride despises the most. 

But, why has the Creator laid us under the neces-* 
sity of providing fbr ourselves, white all other animals 
receive theirs immediately from nature ? I answer ; 
this obligation is very advantageous to us ; on one 
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handy is favourable to our health ; and on the other, 
it is suited to our manner of life. We can thus regu- 
late our garments according to the different seasons 
of the year; the climate where we live; and particu- 
larly^ according to the situation or profession we have 
chosen. Our garments promote insensible perspira- 
tion so essential to the preservation of our life. The 
necessity of procuring them ourselves, exercises the 
mind, and gives birth to the invention of many arts: 
and lastly, the labour they require, provides subsis- 
tence for a multitnde of workmen. We have there- 
fore, the utmost reason to be satisfied with this ar- 
rangement ofProvidence. Let us only take care not 
to forget its design in furnishing us with clothing. 
A Christian should not seek his glory in the outward 
ornaments of his body, but in the virtuous dispositions 
of his souls. The proud person assumes a thousand 
different forms, and inwardly glories in the most fri- 
volous advantages; attributes excellencies to him- 
self which he has not, or rates too highly, those which 
he has. As to the outside, some shew their pride in 
the splendor of silks, gold, and jewels ; whilst others 
nourish it under rags. The true Christian avoids both 
these excesses. The first is supremely foolish : for, it 
IS degrading to human nature, to seek glory in out- 
ward ornaments. We wear clothes to preserve our 
bodies from the intemperature of air ; a precaution 
which the weakness of man since his fall, has ren- 
dered unnecessary, not only for health and decency, 
but also to distinguish the sexes, and to establish those 
disti^ctions which are necessary in the difierent^ordera 
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of society. These are the rational ends for which our 
garments have been designed, and we should use 
them only for the fulfilment of these designs. 

Let us reflect a little on the state of many of our 
fellow-creatures, who have scarcely clothes to cover 
them. Alas ! How many are there around us, who 
are but half clothed; and in these severe winter days, 
can scarcely shelter thenxselves from the cold ! Let 
the sight of these miserable people, cause us to have a 
lively sense of the Divine Goodness, which has en- 
abled us to provide for ourselves with the necessary 
clothing. As many of those who may read this paper, 
may have clothing in abundance, let them remember, 
that there are many very near them, who can scarcely 
provide themselves a single coat ! O ye rich ! it is your 
duty to clothe the naked, and to be unfeignedly thank- 
ful to God for the abundance he has given you. 

How should we bless our Preserver, for the benefits 
which in this respect, we have received from his 
hands] How many suits have we received, how 
many worn, and how many cast off, from our infant 
state, until now ! In this also, how has God united 
the useful with the necessary, and the pleasing with 
the useful ! Let us return him thanks for his good- 
Bess: and beseech him so to instruct our hearts, that 
our clothing shall never render us guilty of pride and 
Tanity ; that we may delight to clothe the poor, and 
learn now to unite kindness to humility, and avoid 
superfluities. Let us learn to get our souls adorned 
with holiness, seeing this alone, in the sight of the 
Lord, is of great price. By and by, a shroud shall be 
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our last coveriDg. — ^May Gt>d grmnttbat at timtiiiiie, 
we may be found clotlMKl with salvation^ that aa aboo- 
dant entrance may be mioiatered unto us, into the 
everlasting kingdom of our God aiid hig Christ. 

^ Yes, O Father, thou wilt provide ! Thou weH 
knowest the necessities of thy children. I will trust 
in thy goodness, O thou, who powerfully 6«ppor1>est 
the weak! My hope, O Lord, is all in thee. Let 
tny faith be increased, and my love perfected, day by 
day!" 

DECEMBER XII. 

THE CLOTHING OF ANIMALS. 

It is a wonderful proof of Divine Providence ; that 
all animals should be naturally provided with coverings, 
the best suited to their several habitations, and maimer 
of life. Some are covered with hair ; others with 
feathers ; some with scales ; and others with shells. 
This variety is a sure proof, that a Wise Artist has 
prepared the clothing of animals ; as it is not only 
adapted in general to the different kinds, but appro- 
priated also to each individual. Hair is the most con- 
venient clothing for quadrupeds. Nature, in giving 
it to them, has so fori^ied the texture of their skin, 
that they can, without inconvenience, lie on the earth 
in all kinds of weather, and be employed in the service 
of man. The thick fur of some animals, not only pre- 
serves them from vtet and cold, but serves also, to co* 
yer their young, and provide them with a soft bed. 
Tor fowls, and certain insects /ea^ert are the most 
convenient covering : for they not only protect them 
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from cold and wet, but are 8p disposed, as to support 
tliem in the air. On this account, they are spread 
over the whole body, and their delicate texture is pe- 
culiarly favourable to flight. Tliey are light and hoi* 
low, and their tubes are fitted with & marrowy sub- 
j(tance which strengthens them : and the capiUary fila- 
ments interwoven with so much art, render them 
thick enough to endure the heat of the body, preserve 
them from the inteniperature of the air, and give the 
wings a proper degree of strength. 

The clothing of reptUes, is perfectly adiqsted to their 
manner of life. Observe, for instance, the earth- 
worm. Its body is formed only of a series of little 
rings, and each ring is provided with a certain ti umber 
of muscles, by means of which, the body may be 
greatly ext^ided or contracted. These creatures have 
a sort of glutinous juice under their skiu, which is 
perspired, and covers the body with a gluey substance, 
which enables it to slip the better through the earth, 
which it could not do, were it covered with hair, fea- 
thers, or scales. 

The substance which covers mquatie tmmah, is not 
less suited to the element tliey dwell in. Fish could 
not possibly have more convtment clothing thtfi 
tcales : the form, sise, substance, and number, and 
situation of which, are perfectly adapted to the peculiar 
manner of life of these animals. Nor could ^Ae/^aA," 
be better clothed, or better lodged than they are. 

That which is particularly remarkable here is, the 
beauty of these difiereut coverings. The most de- 
formed beasts, whose appearance is tlie most disagree- 
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able, have in thb respect^ their beauty. But, to the 
principal part of birds and ioiects, God has dispensed 
ornaments with the most lil>eral profusion. Let us 
only fix our attention on the butterfly; its beauty 
must excite our surprise and admiration. Many of 
these animals have but simple clothing, aqd are all 
of one colour* Othec^^-e sparingly ornamented, and 
others shine with * the greatest variety of the most 
splendid colours. How greatly has nature diversified 
the beauty and plumage of birds ! The little Colibri, 
or Hummmg4nrd, an inhabitant of America, is one 
of the wonders of nature, it is not larger than a great 
ily, but the plumage is so beautiful, that its neck and 
wings resemble the rainbow. Its neck is of a bright 
mby red: under the belly and wings, it is as yellow 
as gold : the thighs are as green as an emerald : and 
the feet and beak polished, and as black as ebony. 
The males have a little tuft on their headi, composed 
of all the colours, which adorn the rest of the body. 
These are worn as pendants, in the eiu's of the women 
of Mexico. 

It is impossible not to be convinced, that God, in 
creating birds, had their conveniency, utility, and 
beauty particularly in view. Every animal has that 
kind of dress, which is most suitable, and it would be 
imperfect, were it clothed in any other way. There 
is nothing wanting, and nothing superfluous: and 
every thing is so well arranged and finished in such a 
masterly manner, that no human industry or skill can 
equal it. Does not all this demonstrate the eliistence 
of a Being who has all the treasures of wisdom and 
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kaowiedge, joined with an unbounded goodness ; who 
has determined to render each creature, 9$ happy as it 

consistent with its nature, and the end for which he 

has formed it? 

DECEMBER Xllt. 

THOUGHTS ON THE RAVAGES OF WINTElt. 

1 HEAR the winds and tempest roar, and my blood 
freezes in my veins. The gloominess of the day ; its 
, almost extinguished light : a disposition in myself to 
terror and dismay ; all concur to render the tumult 
and disorder which prevail in nature, still more dread- 
ful. How often does the wind overturn cottages, and 
even palaces ; and thus, the labour of years is io an 
instant destroyed* How often have ships, and the 
unhappy persons who hazarded their lives on the brit-^ 
tie vessel, been precipitated into the yawning abyss I 
How often have the sturdy oaks been torn up from the 
roots ! Yet, thou, O Lord, art the Author and Ruler 
of the storm : the north-wind aqd the tempest, are 
thy messengers, the heralds of thy power^ and minis- 
ters of thy will. They should lead us to fear and 
adore thee. Didst thou not set bounds to their de- 
structive power, they would every where, and at all 
times occasion the same devastations. Yet, the poor 
cottage, notwithstanding the violence of the storm, is 
still preserved ; though unsheltered from the rude 
blast. Thanks be given to that powerful Being, whose 
voice silences the winds and the waves. His wisdom 
has ordained all for the best. 

VOL. IV. M 
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'• But, if the world, and all events are bis work, and 
the effect of an infinite wisdom, how can confasion, 
desolation, artd ruin, occasioned b^ tempests, be per- 
mitted to take placet Can perfect wisdom produce 
any thing but order ? And, can perfect goodness de- 
sign any end, but what is good?" Thus thou inquirest, 
O man ; but what art thau^ to dispute with God ! 
Shall the creature say to his Creator, why hast thou 
JMdt me thusf But does it follow, because we cannot 
e6mprehend and explain every thing, that there are 
•Ay defects in the works of the Lord? To be able to 
jiidge of his work&, and the ends he has proposed, we 
nust be equal to hini in wisdom and understanding. 
It IB indeed, a real miracle, that we are capable of 
perceiving, even a little of tlie order, which he has 
egtabiished ; of comprehending a part of the wise and 
extensive plan which he bus executed ; and consider* 
ing the darkness of our understanding, it is astonish* 
ing, that things do not appear still more confusedly to 
us! Alas! All would be disorder and confusion ; or^ 
iSnt, harmony, and happinesfii, could not exist in the 
universe, were there not a Being whdse wisdom, good* 
liess, and power, infinitely surpassed out conceptions ; 
a Being, who has created the world and all that it con- 
iiiint). All the light, goodness, and felicity which are 
ibund iti the world, pro^c th<* wisdom and goodness of 
dur Creator. Aud as the general arrangement, and 
dtdinary course of nature, visibly tend only to the good 
l»f the creatures ; whatever particular accidents may 
appear contradictory to this design, they prove only 
our ignorance, and the limited state of our under- 
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staodiog. To make one whok^ out of all th« inat^ 
rials of whkh the visible world i$ compoised, where ^ 
many magniiiceut pbaenomeaa are produced ; where 
the varipu« beautie^s aod treasurer of light,, virtue, and 
felicity, are displayed before our eyes, h a woik st 
marvellous and divine, that none but a being of infiiiite 
wisdom, power, and goodness, could have conceived 
the idea, or executed the plan. 

The more we advance in our researches in naturels 
works, the more clearly we discern that wisdom and 
goodness, which have created, and which govern the. 
whole. After having laid down these principles, we 
(hall think differently from what we have done of the 
ravages of winter. £,ven the tempests, the soow» the 
frost, and all that appears disagreeable at this seasoii^ 
ane linked together in the eternal order of tiuc^f. 
Each thing has its reason, and comes at the determined 
time ; and by means of all these revolutioat, the di* 
vine wisdom preserves the harmony of the immense 
whole. The wind, which terrifies the mariner at sea, 
carries water to dry barren land. The sulphureoui 
vapours, salts, and other matters, driven by the wjiid» 
from one country to another, revive the qaxth, and 
restore fertility to the fields, covered with stubble^ 
which frequent crops had exhausted. Thus, thewjit-. 
ter, which appears so destructive, enables ovyr fidds 
to produce new crops. 

At present^ the ground, the gardens, and the seeds 
rest, buried under the ^ikiw and ice. The inhabitants 
of the forests howl more liideously than usual. Tbe 
beasts are oppressed with hunger. The whole W(H:ld 
appears dead. But» the Lord preserves the world* 

M 2 
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under this apparent death, and watches our perishing 
nature. What miracles are wrought in the midst of 
thes6 terrifying scenes of winter! He feeds and supports 
the poor i the sparrow which can now no longer find 
food, lives notwithstanding, in the place of its retreat, 
on the gifts of God's beneficent hand. The earth, 
whose fruitful bosom is now shut up, provides no more 
food ; but, his hand, ^hich is ever open, provides the 
necessaries of life, and he calls into bebg, the things 
which do not as yet exist. 

** Lord, thou art great ! In the most tempestuous 
seasons thou shewest thyself the mild and compassion- 
ate Lord. Thou knowest how to prepare us food from 
snow and ice : and to enable man to shake off the yoke 
of pinching cold; thou endowest him with under- 
standing and industry. Thou clothest the naked ; 
thou strengthenest the weak : they live and are pros- 
perous. Teath us^to seek thy face, and ever to ac- 
knowledge thee as the friend and benefactor of man- 
kind. May thy goodness kindle a holy ](ove in our 
hearts ; such a love as feels no difficulty to extend it- 
self to our most cruel enemy ; so that we may clothe 
him when naked, feed him when hungry, and dry up 
bis tears in the day of his distress ! It is right that the 
World should be ever governed, by the eternal laws, 
which thou hast prescribed. When, for thy sake, the 
poor man shares his morsel with him who is utterly 
destitute; condescend to compensate his labour of love. 
Thy purpose is everlasting. — ^While time shall endure, 
summer and winter, seedtime, and harvest, shall suc- 
ceed each other, and thy blessing shall rest on the 
whole creation." 
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THE ORANG-OUTANG. 

J. HB great bterval which separates man from the 
quadrupeds, is filled up by the ape^ and by those ani- 
mals which bear the nearest resemblance to the ape, 
the species of which are very numerous and intimately 
blended. ~ Leaving those which approach nearest to 
quadrupeds properly such, we insensibly arise by a 
variety of gradations to a principal and superior spe- 
cies, which has so near a resemblance to the human 
race, that, frt>m this circumstance, it has received the 
name of Orang-Outang, or Wild Man. 

If the elephant appear to resemble man by intdK^ 
gence ; the Orang-Outang bears a nearer resemblance 
to him, not only in his external and internal structure^ 
but also in ^is inclinations and habits, and the various 
talents which result from them. 

The Orang-Outang resembles the human being so 
much, that the anatomist who compares them, seems 
to compare two individuals of the same species, or, at 
least, of the same genus ; so that, struck with the nu- 
merous and decisive similitudes which he discovers 
between these two beings, he does not hesitate a mo- 
ment to place the Orang-Outang, inunediately after 
the Hottentot, 

This animal, the chief and largest of the ape kind, 
appears in effect, to possess all the attributes of hu- 
manity, if we except only that grabd and most distin- 
guishing characteristic of man, which no other animal 
ihares with him, and which gives him a decided supe- 
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riority over all reason aud speech. The Orang-Outang 
does not speak; therefore he does not think, for 
speech is necessary to thought. He has, notwith- 
standing, all the exterior organs of speech; and on 
dissection, his brain appears perfectly tojesemble that 
of man : yet something in the number, figure, or ar- 
rangement of the particles of matter^ in the brain, 
which corresponds to the human voice, must be want- 
ing. This animal has not the capacity of connecting 
his ideas with those articulate sounds which represent 
them: nor of associating^ or combining them in that 
infinitely^ diversified manner which is so evident ia 
man. But though the Orang-Outang be not maiv 
yet he is, at least, the most perfect similitude of man 
on the face of the earth. Indeed this similitude is so 
complete, that the female has the same periodical eva* 
cuation, as the female of the human species. The 
male is sometimes as tall, and rather lustier than man* 
Like him, he walks upright, using a staff for the pur- 
pose, which he procures for himself: and which he 
can use well» either is ease of self-defence, or in at* 
tacking his enemy. With astonishment, we behold 
him taking his place at table among the guests, unfold- 
ing his napkin, and using his knife, fork, aud 3pooQ« 
in the most proper manner. He pours out the liquor 
iiito the glass ; touches glasses with any of the com^ 
pany when desired : wipes his lips with the napkin ; 
lays the cup and saucer on the table, puts in the sugar, 
pours out the tea, -and then leaves it to cool before he 
attempts to drink it. Finally shakes han<k with the 
guests^ or walks out gravely alosj; with them* 
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We are not less surprised to see the Orang-Outang 
lie down in the bed, which himself has previously, 
made: place his head upon the bolster; bind it witl^ 
a handkerchief; adjust tb^ clothes on him* &c. One 
^bo in sickness, had been twice bled in the arm; 
when afterwards afflicted, presented his arm as if de- 
sirous of being relieved by the same treatment. 

Very Susceptible of instruction, the Orftng^Outang 
makes a good servant, and will readily obey either 
signs or words. If brought up to domestic service, ht 
acquits himself with great propriety and exactness in 
the different functions assigned to him: rinces the 
glasses; brings drink; turns the spit; pounds in a 
mortar whatever is given him to pound; goes to the 
well of water, fills his pitcher^ places it on his head^ 
brills it home, &c. 

These animals live in society in the woods: thej; 
have both strength and courage sufficient Xo attack an 
efephaat with their dubs, and compel him to retreai^ 
They eyieo dare to attack an arn^ed m;M>« More i^- 
dttstrioiia than the el^haat^ tb^y understand how t^ 
build huts witbiot^rwoveabraoi^bes; properly adapte4 
to their ^»^%^\k%^ . Are passionately fp^id of women ; 
punsite llf^m with Kbeme«ce« embrace tkem wheQ 
they catch tbcim.; feed, avd tajke the utnio^t car§ oC 
tbeu. 

The female is affectionately ati^cheiito her yoong;^ 
^ eatrif« it in her arms ; gives it th^ breast; provide^ 
for all its necessities^ a^d di^eod^ U ytjAk gr^at m^r 
rage. 

J almost scruple to insert here, a last trait of the 
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ingtinct of the Orang-Outang, whicb at first view might 
appear more proper for fable, than history ; but which 
we have received from a celebrated traveller, and with 
which the great Historian of nature has not disdained 
to enrich his work. When the Orang-Ouiang finds 
no more fruits on the mountains, oT in the woods, he 
goes to the sea-coast, in search of a very large species 
of oyster, of several pounds weight, which he Y>ften 
finds gaping on the shore : but the circumspect animal 
fijariug lest the oyster in closing his shell, should 
catch hold of his hand, very adroitly puts in a stone, 
which hindering the shells from closing, permits him 
to take out and eat the fish at his ease! 

How manifold and beneficent is the wisdom of God ! 
What an endless diversity in the works of his hands ! 
Nature never proceeds by leaps : what an enormous 
distance separates the man from the dog! and yet be- 
tween the man and dog the links of the chain are unin- 
terrupted. In proceeding along this chain, the c<m- 
templator of nature arrives at last, with astonishment, 
at a being so similar to man, that the characleristics 
which distinguish .them, seem less to be specific dif- 
ferences, than simple varieties ! Reader, God has dis- 
tinguished thee from the animal in question, by reason 
and speech : he has also given thee an immortal soul : 
he has made thee lord of this lower world; and ren- 
dered thee capable of infinite happiness: submit to 
him who is Lord, of the universe; and devote all thy 
powers unreservedly to his glory ! 
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8A6ACITT or ANIMALS IN PB0CUKIN6 THEIR 
WINTSB'S SUBSISTENCE. 

7r£BE are some animals, which lay up stores for 
mnter ; and in harvest time make provision for six 
months. It seems as if they foresaw a season, when 
they Could not collect food ; and made use of this 
precaution for their future support : besides, they can 
calculate exactly what will be necessary, not only for 
their own consumption, but also for that of their fa- 
mily. Sees are almost the only insects, which lay up 
provisions for winter. They use their wax with asto- 
nishing economy ; as they know they can collect no 
more after the season of flowers is over; and have no 
other resource for their subsistence, and the construc- 
tion of their cells, than the collection which they have 
already made. Their prudence directs them to cDlIcct 
another sort of matter, which they need, to keep the 
cold out of their hives : this- is a ghitiuous substance, 
which they collect from flowers and bitter plants; and 
which they employ in stopping up closely, every cre- 
vice in their hives. Their oeconomy may be seen even 
in the smallest matters. They waste nothing ; and 
that which they need not at present, they reserve for 
the future. Those who have carefully examined them 
assure us, that when in winter tbey uncover their cells 
to come at the honey, they carry off tlie wax with 
which they were closed, and lay it up for future use. 
Among quadrupeds, the Hamster ^ and Field Mouse 
lay up provision for winter : and in harVest time carry 
a quantity of grain into their subterraneous dwellings* 

MS 
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Among Birds, Magpies and Joy^ gather heaps ofacoras 
in autumU) and keep them for winter in hollow trees. 
-As to those animals which sleep during the winter, 
they malce no provision : this to them would be use- 
less. But the others not only provide for the present, 
but also for the future. Each in the time of abundance 
provides against the time of waut^ And, it has never 
been known, that the provisions which they then col- 
lected were insufficient for their winter's maintenance;; 
These oeconomic cares cannot be considered as tb* 
fruit of reflection; as this would be to attiibute to 
them much more intelligence than they really possess. 
It is probable, that they only think of the present, and 
of what affects their senses, either in an agreeably or 
disagreeable manner. And, if the present influences 
them in reference to the future, this is without design, 
and without ttieir having any knowledge of what they 
do. How can we suppose that there can be any fore- 
sight, or reflection, in this instinct of animals, seeing 
they have experience of the vicissitudes of seasons, and 
the nature of winter : and that having no idea of the 
measure of time, it is impossible for tbem to knooir 
when the winter will come, or how long it shall last. 
Nor can we attribute to them any reasoning, or Ideas 
concerning the future ; nor imagine that they seek tiM 
means of subsistence during the severe season, from 
reflection ; seeing they ever act the same way wil)heut 
any variation ; and that each species follows coBstani- 
ly and naturally the same nethod, wttbotit havifig 
been previously taught it* 
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Whfm; for example, the workiDg bees continue W 
collect that hooey and wax, with which they fill tJbeir 
hives^ as long as the season will permit them: it is 
fiot because they foresee that a time, will ^onie 19 
which they shall not be able to collect any : such fore- 
sight cannot be attributed to them : how can creatures 
which have only sensual |]|erceptioi]s, judge offutu^ 
rity ] But, every thing has been so ordered, that tibc 
bees find provision made, notwkhst^mding they made 
the collection without design. They are led by Provi* 
dence to gather wax and honey : they labour at tbis^ 
duriog the fine weather; and when wifiter com^, 
they find their magazines full. These animals, as weji 
as all others, act blindly, and almost mechanically, 
without reflection or design ; althoi\gh they appear to 
conduct themselves according to the wisest and most 
prudential rules. Therefore;, being destitute of rea- 
son, this wise oeconomy, these acts of apparent fore- 
sight and reflection, which we remark in them, mu4 
be pi'oduced by a superior intelligence, who h^s 
thou^t of, and cares for them ; and whose views 
tl#|y fulfil without knowing it. 

In this consists part of our siyperiority over the brute^ 
creation^ We can present the past and the future to . 
our i^tpds : we can act from reflection, and form 
plans: we can determine through motives, and choose 
what is most suitable. But, how necessary is it that 
wje should make a proper use- of these prerogatives! 
Informed as we ar«, of the great revolutions which 
await us; and being enabled to look forward to the 
winter of aur life j shanld we not lay up a good store 
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of well-founded hopes and consolations, which might 
render our latter days not only, supportable, but happy t 
No sight ean be more 'afflicting, than to see an old 
man, who in the days of his youth had lived without 
care or foresight; and who, now that his winter is 
come, is destitute of all comfort ; and whose state is 
more humiliating because be' has deserved it. Let us 
not act in this inconsiderate manner : but henceforth, 
after the example of a wise ceconomist, let us ever 
have the future before our eyes» and prepare for it. 
Let us, without delay, adopt those measures which 
may secure our comfort in old age, and our happiness 
to eternity ! 

DECEMBER XV. 

THB ABVANIUIGES OP WINTSK. 

lifeT US reflect on the blessings which God grants 
us in this rigorous season. The cold and frost retain 
many noxious vapours in the upper regions of the at* 
mosphere, and purify the air. Far from being injM- 
ous to the health of men, they often confirm it ; and 
preserve our humours from that putrefaction which 
continual heat would infallibly produce, if the ex- 
halations and vapours which collect in the atmosphere; 
were alwavs to fall down in rain, the earth would be 
too much soaked and softened; the roads would w^ 
impassable ; our bodies would be filled with humours ; 
their difierent parts would be too much dilated and re- 
laxed, whereas the cold braces and strengthens them ; 
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and promoter the circulation of the blood. In very 
hot countries, and in those where the earth is to« 
wet during the winter, obstinate and mortal diseases 
are more frequent than eUewhere. Travellers assure 
us, thut in Grttnland^ where the country is covered 
with mountains of ice, and where during the winter the 
days are but four or five hour^ long ; the atmosphere 
is very wholesome, pure, and light; and, excepting 
some slight coughs and affections of the eyes, occasion- 
ed partly by the quality of their food, maladies com- 
mon in Europe, are seldom to be met with among 
them. It is certain^ that the constitution of the human 
body varies according to the difference of climates; so 
that the inhabitants of the northern countries ha^e a 
constitutioil adapted to the excessive cold which con- 
tinually prevails there; and their bodies are generally 
healthy and robust. Even as man, though the love of 
activity, and labour be necessary for him, is neverthe- 
less glad to suspend his labours every evening, that he 
may taste the sweets of repose, and spend a part of hi& 
time different from that in which he was during the 
^y ; even so our nature accommodates itself to the 
variations of the seasons ; and is pleased with this 
variation, because it contributes to his comfort and 
wellbeing. 

At present, our gardens and fields are covered witb 
•now ; and they repose under this covering ; and it is 
necessary to preserve them from the injuries of the 
cold, to shelter the seed from the impetuosity of the 
winds, and to prevent it from rotting. Our fields had 
need of rest; after having produced^ during the fiue 
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mvftther, all those fruiti mi which we subsist d«riog 
the winter. In this, let tu acfcnowiednfe the miatt 
iKHiBty of God: if our pneseat support had not hem 
provided for us : if io this sevtene staacMi we wen 
obliged to till the earth, our complaints would have 
soaie grommi: but, he lias repieoiefaed our stores with 
a suftcieucy for our pveseut necessitjes; and we e»* 
joy that rest, which k suitable to t)ie seaaoiL 

How teuderly doc$ Provid^ce care lor us in theso 
days of wiuler ! God has eudued mea wkfa that iu- 
dtt«try which they require, to defead thaniMlves from 
the cold and fro«t. Their invcotiwe asiuds have led 
them to &ad out an artificial fire, by lUieaas of which 
they laay etijoy ia their chambers tome of the coi»> 
fiurtsof sumner. The cate of Providence is uot kaa 
muifi^t ia the yearly produce of wopd, and its astan 
isfaiag increase, than in the fertility of our fieida« 
Besides* we have at this season a UMiltituck ^crea* 
tures at our conimaud, which make it tojerabk. The 
colder the country is, the inore those useful aninMils 
are multiplied in it, whose fur is desi^^ned to keep us, 
warm. Is it ooi evidciU, that the I>ivine Wis^oi^ 
has foreseen the wants of different countries; and 
that he has provided for them by placing aniasals 
there, which could live no where else ? Oi\r beasts 
of burden bring us tbe necessary provisioni and it is 
worthy of remark, that our cattle are most prolific 
when we stand most in need of them* 

Winter does not materially interrupt trade or com- 
merce. Rivers in many places are frozen over; and 
are as solid as brass; the surface being co^^eicd with 
snow, travelling is facilitated; and thus a new mean. 
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of Jntercoarse is opened among men. Men are not 
condemned to inaction, or idleness, during this sea- 
sou ; for, if they are obliged to suspend the labours of 
Ite ficMy they fiare a thousand iirays of employing 
tliemsdvea usefully m domestic life. The repose of 
jHitmre wirit^s then to reflect on themselves. Their 
«ltnitk>li, it is true, can be no longer fixed on the 
bea«ti«i whtdi spring and summer present to their 
ey«»: Iwt their minds may be so nrnch the more at 
liiverty, to reflect even In the darkness of the night, on 
tke-iofidabi^y e€ all earthly things : and these reffec- 
tkntoay lead Mfan to consecrate himself unreservedly 
to the service of that Supreme Being, M^ho never 
ebaoges, and to prepare for eternity. Man may novr 
have lefsure in a quiet retreat, to cultivate his uhder- 
rtafidiag; ^ndy his own heart; correct his errors; 
and ^iiotfkVft power from his Maker to walk uprightly. 
How wise rfiould we be, if we made so good a use of 
this season ! If, during the winter, we can neither 
cdkivate our gardeiH, reap our fields, nor gather in 
fi!«it»'; we may at least cultivate our souls, and 
a'VOQf %o render ourselves useful to our neigh- 
iKHin However severe the season may be, it may ne- 
Tertheless famish us with abundant reason to bless 
Gpod ; to acknowledge his benefits, and to trust in him* 
How iaexcusabfe must cur ingratitude be, if wholly 
taken -up widi the inconveniencies of winter, we for- 
get the advantages and blessings which God conde- 
jsoends to give us in this season ! Let these consider- 
atioBs awaken our minds to more equitable senti- 
ments, vbA. excite «s to celebrate th^ loviugkindnest 
of the Lord at all times^ and in all seasons. 



DECEMBER XVI. ^ 

THE ELEMENTS. 

Whetheb we consider the Uoiverse collectividy^ 
or examine its different component parts, we sbsdl 
always find sufficient motives to lead us to admire the 
power and wisdom of the Creator. It is true that we 
know things very imperfectly : and that in. most cases 
we san scarcely go beyond conjecture and probahUky: 
but this is enough to cause us to ackupwledge the 
greatness of God on the one hand, and the weakness 
of our reason on the other. Probably, all the elements 
are of the same nature, and may be reduced to one only: 
perhaps they are so combined, as to form but one 
whole : but, it would be very difficult to consider the 
elements in this collective point of view : it is there* 
fore necessary to divide them in our minds, and con* 
sider the primitive constituent parts of bodies sepa- 
rately. 

What various and admirable properties has the.iltp 
which we every moment respire 1 With what foree 
does it divide and dbsolve all sorts of substances, par- 
taking of the qi4iiUties of each I Innumerable vapours 
and exhalations, and thousands of different odours ; 
80 many volatile saits» alkalies, and acids : so many 
oils and inflammable spirits^ which blend and umte 
with it, render it sometimes noxious : but in general 
wholesome and good. These foreign matters, with 
which the air is laden, its elasticity, the property it 
has of being rarefied or condensed, and of reassnming 
its natural state, produce those agitations in the at* 
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mosphere, those meteors which disperse noxious va- 
pours which purify the earth, afid promote the Tege- 
tatioQ of plants. And, though the effects of the air 
may be sometimes terrible, they are nevertheless 
absolutely necessary, to prevent the earth from becom- 
ing a frightful desert. But, there are in this element, 
as well as in all the works of the Lord, impenetrable 
mysteries. Who, for instance, can explain how the 
particles of air, whic)i are so extremely fine as not to 
be visible, are notwithstanding, the very means by 
which object^ become visible to us? What can be 
more astonishing, than that equilibrium between the 
outward air and that which is within us ? A balance 
on which our very life depends ! And who can suf- 
ficiently admire this, that one and the same element 
should be the medium by which sounds, odours^ and 
light should be transmitted ! 

There is great conformity between atVand wafer; and 
its properties and effects are not less various, nor less 
wonderful. How many different qualities has God 
given to this element ! All the abundance and salu- 
brity of the air, all the fertility of the earth, and all 
the warmth of the fire, could not save us from perish* 
iug, were we destitute of water. How many changes 
18 it susceptible of! Who has given it the property of 
being dilated, divided and rarefied, so that it can 
ascend the height of a league in the atmosphere, form 
itself into fogs and clouds, and continue suspended 
there 1 Who has givep it power to penetrate plants, 
to transpire from them through insensible pores ; and 
diffuse itself over our fields and vallies in the form of 
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a refresbiug dew 7 How sistoflisiiiDg is that property 
which it has of becoming sometimes lighter thao air ; 
(although a mass of water be nearly S^OO times heavier 
than a similar mass of air,) of resuming afterwards its 
naturalweight, of attaching itself to all sorts of bodies; 
of dissolving the most compact substances^ and of 
uniting itself even with fire! 

Of all the elements we know least of is^rf : itu too 
subtile for our eyes ; but its virtues, properties, and 
e0ect$ are sensible enough. Whether the essence of 
fire consist in motion only, or in the formatioB of 
what are called infiammable particles ; or» that it is a 
simple substance, different in its nature from all other 
corporeal things (which a number of experiments seem 
to render very probabki) it is nevertheless certain, 
that its prodigious abundance, its utility, and its woo* 
derful effects, deserve our utmost atteatioQ. There 
is no body, however cold, but contains fiery particles, 
which become sensible wlien excited by violet fric«- 
tion. Fire exists every where. Its presence is uai* 
versal : it is found in the air we breathe, in the wa* 
trr we drink, and in the earth that supports us. •'It 
* enters iuto the composition af all bodies : it pervades 
their smallest pores ; it unites itself intimateVywitb then : 
it moves with tJiem from pkce to place: and homewex 
enveloped, however coufined, it fails not to make k* 
self evident at last. With what force does it dilalt 
the surrounding air ; whilst the air* in its turn nou* 
risbes the fire, and renders it niore active and \1olait. 
Fire gives water its fluidity, the earth itt* fertility, 
healtb to iua4i, and life to all aoiniala. 
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Earth, wbeti in a pure dtate, is distinguished from 
all other substnoces, by haviun; neither ta9te oor tmell: 
by beiug insoluble both ia water and spirits of wiiie^ 
and in being most friable of all bodies. At first sight, 
it appears very different from ail tha^ other elements ; 
nevertheless, it has so many conformities to them, 
that there are philosophers who believe tliat water is 
nothing but earth saturated and dissolved : and that 
earth is water thickened and condensed. According 
to these, the water continually diminishes on our 
globe, and gradually forms compact bodies ; because, 
that formerly our planet was only a wet and fluid mass^ 
and was ia more ancient times nothing but water. 

All the elements, which we have mentioned, aF# 
absolutely necessary to our existence and preservation: 
and there is none oi them but may fill us with iadmi- 
ration, when we reflect on its wonderful propertfes, and 
on the nitmerous and diversified effects which it pro* 
duces. With how many properties, di^lerent front 
each other, has' God endued h» works! How < many 
agents in heaven and on earth are continually employ- 
ed ibr the preservation of the universe in general, and 
of each creat^ire in particular! How many revolu* 
tioBs and phenomena are produced by the mere com- 
bination of the elements! It would be more easy to 
reckon op the works of God, than the multiplied 
forces which are still inaction. But, how great must 
that Power be, from which all these proceed ! They 
all depend on the will of the wise and almighty Crea- 
tor. He has formed the whole ; and impressed on . 
each its constant, uniform, and beneficial motion. 
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It is God who maintaios the elements in that eqnilibri- 
vm, to which the world owes its preservation ! And 
to this God, be glory for ever and ever I 

DECEMBER XVIl/ 

THE SUN'S INPI.USNCS ON THE EARTH. 

The sun is a principal cause of most of the pheno> 
Qiena which take place on the earth. He is the ccm« 
stant source of*that light which is so plentifully diffus- 
ed over our globe. This light of the suu is the most 
subtle fire; it penetrates all bodies; and when in 
suliicient quautity, it puts all their parts into motion; 
attenuates, decomposes, and dissolves those that are 
solid; rarefies those that are fluid, and thus adapts 
them to an infinity of motions. It is n^t evident, 
that (HI these various operations of the sua on bodies, 
all the phenomena, and all the revolutions of the 
globe, depend even in the smallest circumstances. 
When the strength of the sun's light increases, i. e. 
when his rays fall less obliquely on us, and in a 
greater quantity on a given space, and- that they con- 
tinue longer each day, as is the case in summer ; all 
this must necessarily produce the most considerable 
changes, not only in the atmosphere, but also on the 
surface of the earth. And when the rays fall more 
obliquely on a given space, and are consequently 
weaker, and in less quantity, and the days being 
shorter, their action is not prolonged, as in the case 
in winter; what a change take place in the earth, and 
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what different phaenomena do we observe in the atmos* 
phere ! What gradual changes do we perceive, when 
from the remote sign of Capricorn, the sun continues 
to approach the Equinoctial Line; till in spring, the 
days and nights become equal ! And, how many new 
phseDomena appear, when this luminous and active 
globe returns in summer from the Tropic of Cancer 
towards the Line, till the days and nights become again 
equal in autunra, and the sun removes from our zenith I 
It is on the distance of tbis luniinarv, that all tbe 
yariations depend, which we observe in the vegetation 
of plants, in the internal constitution of bodies in all 
qlimates; and in all seasons. Hence each climate, and 
each season, has plants and animals peculiar to itself: 
hence the progress of vegetation is more or less ra- 
pid, and the productions of nature subsist a longer or . 
shorter space of time. But, it would be impossible 
to describe the various effects of the sun on the earth* 
All the changes and revolutions which take place on 
onr globe, have their principle in the influence of tbe 
sun ; for on him principally, the different degrees of 
beat and^ cold depend : I say principally, for the na- 
ture of the soil,, the different combinations, which 
exist in one country more than in another, mountains 
of a greater or less height, and their different position, 
may also contribute sdmething towards a country's 
being more or less cold, and more or less subject to 
rain, to wind, and to the other variations of the at* 
mo^phere. But, it is incontestable, that these acces- 
sary causey are not sufficient to produce the effects 
which w<e observe in different places, and in diffeirent 
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times : fbr these effects could not exist, if the Heat of 
the sun did not act in the mamer it does« And were 
the degrees and manner of its operation changed, the 
cflects also would change in the same proportioo* 

it requires but very little attehtton, to be convinced 
of the numeroQS and sensible effects, of which the sun 
is the prime cause : his influenoe xpfiears cbily . Sosoe- 
times he rarelies, and sometimes condenses the air : 
sometimes he raises vapours and fogs: and sometknes 
condenses them, in order to Ibfn them into meteors, 
or send them down in rak. It is the sun which causes 
the sap to ascend in vegetdoles, which causes the leaves 
and blonoms to shoot ; wJbicfa produces tinges, and 
ripens the frott. The smi animales all nature. It is 
the source of that vivifjiiig warmth, which gives to 
organized bodieis the power of ODrfblding themsdves* 
and of growing to perfection. It penetrates into the 
depths of the earth, where it produces meCab, and 
gives Hfe to animals. It penetrates mountains and 
locks, and k% nifi«enoe readbes even to the depths of 
the sea. This alone, must be sufiicient to convince 
us of the power of bur Creator : but if we ooasider 
with how nittdi art Ofkl haa drawn u muHitude of 
gt«at eiects out of one and the saoM instruaiftnt, and 
has caused the heat of the sun to produce so many 
pheaomeoa in natwrc, we shall be more and more 
sensibly persuaded, that nothit^ less than Infinite ^ 
Vf^dom, jomcd to uotimited Power, couU have pro> 
du«ed BO mmiy miracles. Would men deserve t» be 
enlightened, warmed, end elieered by the sun, if in 
the «nlttlary idJuaiefS of this benafiMil ijlohe, Aey 
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did not acknowledge the glorious perfections of the 
Sapreme Being; if they did not admire \m greatness 
and goodness; and if they did not adore hinj iwith sen^ 
timeots of the most profound veneration and respect t 

DECEMBER XVIII. 

TEMPBSTUOUS WINTER RAINS. 

How different are these cold rains, which fall at 
present, from the warm showers which in summer 
embeilii^hed . and fertilized the earth ! This change 
gives a melancholy aspect to nature. The sun is veiled, 
and the ^^ hole sky appears to be but one immense 
cloud. We cannot see to any great distance: a 
gloomy obscurity surrounds us ; and the tempest is 
continually lowering. At last, the clouds empty 
themselves and deluge the fields : the atmosphere 
seems an inexhaustible reservoir of water: rivers and 
brooks are swelled up, overflow their banks, and lay 
fields and meadows (inder water. 

However, disagreeable and inconvenient this wea- 
ther may appear to us, we must acknowledge it is for 
wise, and kind purposes. The earth, in a manner ex- 
hausted by its fruitfulness, requires a renovation of its 
strength ; and in order to this, it is not only necessary 
that it should rest, but that it should be also sufficiently 
moistened. The rain waters, and revives the dry 
thirsty land. The wet soaks into it, and reaches doviti 
to the lowest roots of plants. The dry leaves which 
covered the earth, rot, aud become excellent manure* 
The heavy winter rains, fill the rivers anew, and fur- 
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nisb water for springs and fountains. Nature is never 
idle. It continues to labour, though its activity be 
Boraetimes concealed. The clouds, by continually 
pouring down rain or snow, prepare the fertility of the 
coming year, and for the riches of summer. And, 
when the heat of the sun restores the dry season, the 
abundant springs which the winter rains had formed, 
diffuse their waters abroad, refresh the fields and Tal- 
lies, and adorn them with fresh verdure. Thus the 
wise Creator prepares for the future: and that which 
appears to us inconvenient, and even destructive, is in 
his hand the germ of the beauties and abundance, 
which are lavished on us in spring and summer. The 
blessings which God grants us by these means, are as 
innumerable, as the drops which fall from the clouds; 
and though blind and ungrateful man continue to mur- 
mur, when he should rejoice and adore, yet, the eter- 
nal and unchangeable wisdom continues to fulfil its 
beneficent designs. Our preservation is therefore, the 
chief end which God proposes, in watering the earth 
with these rains. But, the Divine wisdom knows 
how to combine various designs subordinate to each 
other ; aud from the happy combination of these de- 
signs, the order and good of the universe result. Thus, 
animals which exist, not only for the use of man, but - 
for themselves, must also be fed aud supported; for 
theip as well as for us, the rains descend from the 
clouds aud render the earth fruitfiiL 

But here, as in all other things, we see the wisest 
ceconomy. All the vapours and exhalations, which 
daily arise from terrestrial bodies, are collected and 
suspended in the atmosphere; which in due time, re- 
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stores them to the earth, eitlier ui the form of small 
drops, of heavy showers, or in flakes of snow, accord- 
ing to its differeat oeceMitiefi; but, Ibis is always done 
with oeconomy, and without sufiering liberality to de* 
generate into prodigality. Every thing becomes ser- 
viceable ; dews, which are always imperceptible to us^ 
light fogs, and mists, all contribute to fertilize the 
earth. But, in vain would the vapours arise, in vain 
would the clouds he formed, if nature had not provided 
the winds to shake and disperse them on all bands; to 
convey them from one place to another, to water the 
ground where it requires it Were not this the case, 
some districts would be deluged with perpetual rains; 
and others would experience all the horrors of drought : 
trees, plants, grass, and com mustperisJ], if the winds 
did not drive away the clouds, and marke out the places 
on which they were to pour out their rains. God my $^ 
to the mow. Be tkau upon the earth; and it descends 
in flakes : and, when he commands the winter's raiv 
to fall, it spreads itself over the face of the field. 

However inconvenient the rains of winter may ap- 
pear, or the uncomfortable temperature of this seasoi^ 
they are, nevertheless, absolutely indispensable : so 
also are the dark and gloomy days of our lives. In 
order that we may brmg forth all the fruit of good 
works ; it is not necessary that the sun of prosperitjr 
should shine uninterruptsdly upon us ; we must meet 
with trials and afliictions. Let us receive adversitj 
from the hand of God with resignation ; as we jway 
be fully convinced, that all his dispensations are 0r< 
dered by infinite wisdom and gooidaess. 

VOL. IV. N 
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The prodigious distance of the heavenly bodies 
from our globe; and the little connexion thej have 
v^ith it, will not permit us to believe that they can 
have any sensible influence u^on it: Nevertheless, 
many superstitious people give credit to such influ- 
ence; and say, that continual emanations proceed 
from the stars and planets, which operate, not only on 
the atmosphere, but on all terrestrial bodies. But, 
what are these emanations t If^ by thesie' they mean 
the proper light of the stars, or the light of the sun 
reflected from the planets, it comes evidently to very 
little, as it is much less than what comes to us from 
the moon alone. But, as the light of the moon has 
no manner of influence upon the earth, or the atmos- 
pherfe, consequently the much feebler light of the pla- 
nets and stars can have none. But, if it be supposed, 
that other matter emanates from the stars, this suppo*- 
shion is not only void of all foundation ; but is evi- 
dently false ; for, if there were real emanations, they 
must, when collected in the focus of a burning-glass^ 
produce some sdteratioki, and some sensible change in 
terrestrial bodies : but, this is contradicted by expe^ 
rience. It therefore follows, that no other matter pro- 
ceeds from these heavenly bodies, than that faint light 
which they 9end to us ; or, if any other emanations 
proceed from them, they must be such as pass through 
terrestrial bodies, without producing the smallest de^ 
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rangement in their parts. Thus, the astrologers, whe* 
ther they deceive tbeidselTes, or wish to impose upon 
others> deserve nothing but contempt^ when they in- 
form us of the benign influence of Jupiter, the malig- 
nant influence of Saturn, the wit-inspiring influence 
of Mercury, the warlike disposition produced by 
MoTB ; and the amorous influence of Venus. 

The planets, not only cannot produce any of those 
particular efiects, which the astrologers attribute i» 
them ; but taken even collectively, they have no in- 
fluence. But, what shall we say of the rain-bringing 
Pleiades, the tempestuous Orion, the melancholy 
Hyades, the setting of Arcturus, and the rising of 
Capricorn; all of which presage hail and tempests? 
What influence can the constellation Taurus have on 
pease, beans, and such like ; or the star Sirius cm 
mad-dogs? What relation can Scorpio have with the 
productions of harvest? But, if the rising and setting 
of the different constellations w€te observed only in 
order to know the proper times for the different ope- 
rations of agriculture, and not as the causes of natural 
things, this might be pardoned. In ancient times, 
the beginning, middle, and end of each season, were 
not marked by months ; but by the rising and setting 
of stars, in conjunction with the sun ; or hy imniep* 
sion in, and emersion from the rays of that luminary 
Hence the vulgar opinion, that the different aspects 
of these stars produce the effects which, in reality, can 
only be attributed to the seasous, and consequently to 
the sun. Orion rises in autumn, and sets in winter : 
this has made some people think that he is the author 
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ef tempests; iMit, it is aot lie mho rmes tlwni ; it is 
tlie»iit«iini4iad winter: fead iiis tising and Mtttog 
eriy Mtrks tlie tifae ef Hiose seMoas. Whea tiie 
Dag-^ar lises with oar sun, it is excessiTely hot in 
anrtfone; but, tbb star is net the cause ef it ; the 
lieat cones from «ur sub, who is then in his greatest 
eleTatioii. I say 0uit mm^ for, in the opposite aoae, 
whea the D0g'4(iar rises with the sua, it is so very cold 
as to henamb animds, aad cover the rivers with leek 
Thcttfore, the iiihabltaifts of the soathera coantries, 
6r fifon consideriog thel>{»^-«f at as the caase of heat, 
eontffder it as the ctase of cold. It is exactly the same 
with the Pieiades, which are sapposed to be the caase 
of raia; and it is the same with all the other constel- 
latioasy to which e^cts have beea attribated, which, 
inireality, belong oaiy to the seasbas, whea these stars 
rise aad set. 

If then the flanxts md fixed sf^rs have ao part ia 
the temperatare, and aataral revolatioas of oar globe, 
they caa have no influence over hnmau adioas. The 
happiaess aad misery of individaals, and of whole aa- 
tionsy depead partly on their natural tafents aad pas- 
sions ; and partly on the political constitntion of those 
states ; aad partly oa the unioa of certaia circann 
•staaces, natural and moral : but, in all these the stars 
have no influence; and had they any, we shoald be 
led to doubt the empire of Providence ; and to believe 
that the world was not governed by an infinitely wise, 
just, good, and powerful Being. And, who would 
wish to inhabit a gldbe, the revolutions of which de- 
pended on blind chance, or the inflaence of the stan, 
which must be fatal to oar aaturai and moral state. 
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Let US, therefore, leave to the superttitiaas, a sci« 
ence inimical to our repose, and so degrading to the 
buiaan miud : and let us ever understand astrology t# 
be only at the bottom, a miserable perversion oiastr^ 
nomj^. It is a sufficient foundation for our peaee, that 
we live under the em{nre of a wise, just, and g>raciou$ 
Parent, who is the sole Arbiter of our lot, who directs 
all the events of our life : and who is the Governor, 
Pres^ver, and regulator of the sun, the moon, the 
plaaets, and the stars ! 

DECEMBER XX. 

THE FOLAR STAR, 

Among the northern constellations, there is none so 
remarkable as that which is nearest to the Pole, and 
which is termed the Little Bear. The last star of its 
tail is but two degrees distant from the Pole : on this 
account it is called the Polar Star. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish this from the stars near it, because it scarcely 
appears to change its position ; and is always seen in 
the same point of the heavens. It appears indeed to 
revolve round the Pole ; but its motion is so slow, and 
the circle which it describes so small, that it is scarcely 
perceptible. Its situation, therefore, can be very lit- 
tle varied ; and, as it is seen in all seasons of the year, 
in the same point of the firmament, it becomes a sure 
guide to the mariner, particularly in the open seas. 
Before the discovery of the magnet, sailors had no 
surer guide than the Polar Star: and even now, when 
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the sky is serene, they may depend more confidently 
on this star, than even on the magnetic needle. 

The advantages which we derive from the Peiar 
Star, may naturally lead us to useful reflections. What 
a sure moral guide is that inestimable gift of God, viz. 
his WoKB ; and especially his Gospel, which shews 
us the course we should steer through the stormy tea 
of this world ; and through the darkness with which 
we are encompassed. Without this faithful guide, we 
should wander continually, and never find thit path 
which leads to God and heavenly glory. If this divine 
word were not as a lamp to go before us ; and a light 
which points out the path w£ should take; we should 
be liable to err here below ; sometimes tormented with 
fear, at other times entertaining some feeble hope ; 
but always in doubt and uncertainty. It is in divine 
Revelation alone, that we find a wre and invariable 
rule, according to which we may pursue the race that 
is set before us with courage, and finish it with joy. 
Let us ever follow this sure guide, which cadnot lead 
us astray. Let us attend to it as the pilot attends to 
the Pole Star: and let us keep it continually in sight, 
that we may not err. With its assistance, we shall 
shun all dangers ; be preserved from shipwreck ; and 
at last arrive in that blessed haven, where we shall rest 
from our labours ; and where we shall enjoy a happi* 
ness which nothing can disturb. 

What we have said concerning the Polar Star, 
should lead us to admire the goodness of God ; who by 
the situation and course of the. stars, gives us a sure 
knowledge of times, places, and the different points of 
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the heavens. Au astronomer, though in an unknown 
country, can, by meana of the stars tell where he is ; 
and know the month, day, and hour, as exactly as if 
he consulted the most correct time-piece. If, for in- 
stance, we only take notice that the stars come every 
day/<mr minutes sooner to the place where they were 
' the preceding evening ; we know consequently, that 
this will amount to two hours in a month. Thus, the 
star which we noticed this evening in a certain point 
of the heavens at ten o'clock, we shall see if we are 
on the same spot, the twentieth of January, in the 
same point of the heavens, precisely at eight o'clock. 
The star which we observe this day at midnight exactly 
over our heads, will, in the space of a year, come to 
the same point again. In this we may see the tender 
concern of God, for all the inhabitants of the earth : 
how much to be pitied would many people be, who 
have neither clocks, watches, nor geographical charts; 
if they could not supply this defect by the observation 
of the stars ! If we consider ourselves in tiie place of 
those people, this meditation will not appear a matter 
of indifference-: for, we must be devoid of every hu- 
mane and generous sentiment, if objects which do not 
immediately concern ourselves, but which interest so 
many of our brethren, should appear unworthy of our 
attention. 

Let us raise our souls in gratitude to our compassi- 
onate Father, the Creator of all the heavenly host. 
The use that the stars are of in this respect to man, is 
certainly one of the smallest advantages which result 
from the existence of these celestial bodies : and yet 
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this benefit afone merits oar praise and thanksgiving. 
^ The heavens are the work ^f thy hand : thoa hast 
marshalled all their hosts. Thou hast extended them 
widely as a curtain, and made them the ceiling of thy 
palace. The highest heaven is thy throne, and thou 
hast hung out the moon and stars to illuminate our 
•ighW." 

PECEMBEA XXI. 

mtjCTS Of AIR WHSN COVFINBO IK BOI>IKS« 

X HB cficcts of air» when enclosed in bodies, ave 
very aatoniafaing. Every bqdy knows what is the cou- 
je^pienee of fioids Ireeaiog.' Water in this state geiM- 
aaliy. breaks the vessels in which it was enclosed. A 
imuket fided with water, if the noade be henncti- 
aally seidcd, bursts with great vioknee in cxoeasive 
cold. This, at first view, i^Dpearn incompi«hen8ible : 
we know that water is not fluid of itsdf ; but be- 
«ouiea so by means of the princi|>ie *of heat, which 
penetrates every part ; and thi^ consequently it be- 
comes a solid mass, when it is deprived of tlie parti- 
cles of this matter which were included in it; or when 
its fluidity ceases through excessive cold. It seems 
then, that the particles of water must be condensed, 
and -approach each other more closely : and that thus 
froien bodies should occupy less space than they did 
before. Yet they certainly expand while in a freezing 
state ; and their size is considerably increased ; with- 
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out whiqb it would be ii»po93ible for vessels cootf^in* 
ing frozen, fluids tp burst. Besides* bow could ice 
8wioi> if it did not increase in bulk, and were not con- 
sequ^itly ligbteir than water 1 

But» what can be the cause of this effect 1 The }»* 
temal mr ; for, it is impossible that it could be pro- 
duced by any ejptemal cause. It cannot be the cold: 
for this is no real being, nor positive quality; and 
properly speaking, cannot penetrate bodies : and it is 
as certain that heat is not the cause of this phenome* 
non* The air cannot insinuate itself into vessels of 
Bietal or glass, sealed hermetically ; and yet ice forms 
within them. We must therefore seek the cause in 
that internal air contained in the water. To be con- 
vinced of this, we have only to observe the water as 
soon as it begins to freeze* Scarcely is the first 
pellicle of ice formed on it, before the water begins 
to be agitated, and a number of air bubbles ascend. 
Often this upper coat of ice rises -in the middle and 
splits, and the water springs up through the cleft^ 
dashes against the sides- of the vessel, and in running 
down heetes. Hence it is, that towards the middle 
of the sur£ice the water appears elevated and convex. 
All this is the effect of the internal air ; an effect that 
could Qot take place, or would at least, appear in a 
much less degree, if the air were exhausted as much 
as possible from the water, before it began to freeze. 

On this ground, it is* easy to explain a number of 
very singular phenomena. An intense cold is very 
injurious to vegetables. We know that the sap cir^ 
culates in all plants; which, though it thicken^ a little 
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in autumn and winter, nevertheless continues fluid. 
Intense cold converts this fluid into ice, and conse- 
quently enlarges its mass ; and this cannot take place 
without causing many of the fibres and tubes to burst. 
Now, when this takes place, it is manifest that when 
the sap becomes rarefied in spring, it cannot circulate 
properly ; just as the circulation of the blood must be 
stopped in an animal whose veins are cut. Thus, the 
growth of the plant is not only injured, but it dies ; 
because the nutritive juice no longer circulates in its 
vessels. Let us, consider, however, that this very 
cold which is so prejudicial to the plants, is usejful to 
the earth. A field, tilled before winter, is better fitted 
to receive the autumnal rains, which penetrate deep- 
ly into it. Frost succeeds; the earthly particles be- 
come dilated, and separate from each other; and 
the thaw in spring completes the softening of the 
earth ; rendering it light, moveable, and better adap- 
ted to receive the genial influences of the sun in fine 
weather. 

Enough has been said, to convincfe us of the power 
of the air; and of that expansive force which is pro- 
ductive of so many advantages to our globe. The pro- 
perty this element has of condensing and rarefying so 
wonderfully, is the cause of the greatest revolutions in ' 
the world. It is but in a very few cases that the power 
of this fluid can become injurious: and even then the 
evil that it does, is compensated with vastly superior 
advantages. But, we must acknowledge, that in this, 
as well as in a multitude of other phenomena of na- 
ture, there are many things which we cannot satisfiic^ 
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torily explain. What we know of the uature» pro- 
pertieSf and effects of air» dqiends much on probable 
conjectures ; which may be illustrated and verified in 
future timies. Probably, those who may immediately 
follow us will discover, that on many points we have 
formed false and precipitate judgments. How careful 
should we therefore be, that when we contemplate 
the works of God in nature, we should do it in a spirit 
of humility and self-diftideiice; always renumbering 
the weakness of the human understandings and theunr 
certainty of our opinions and systems. Presumption 
is inexcusable in every science ; but, it is absolutely 
foolish and ridiculous^ when the knowledge of nature 
is in question. 

DECEMBER XXH. 

MUSIC. 

• 

One of the most pure and innocent pleasures which 
we can enjoy, we owe to Music. It possesses the 
power of charming our ears, soothing our passions, 
affecting our hearts, and influencing our propensities. 
How often has Music dissipated our gloom, quickened 
the vital spirits, and ennobled our sentiments ! An 
art so pleasing and useful, well deserves our attention ; 
and calls upon us to employ it to the glory of our be- 
neficent Creator. 

But, whence is the impression which Music makes 
on our ears 1 It is an effect of the air, which receives 
an undulatory motion, and which strikes our auditory 
nerves in variety of ways. When a tight cord is 
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pinched, its figure is chaii^ : for, its elasticity not 
only causes it to go-baek to its first situatioii» but to 
extend beyond it; wad thus it oentinues t« vibrate 
bade and fonvard, till at last it settles in that state ef 
-rest, from which it was drawn* These vibrations of 
the string are communicated to the air: which in its 
turn communicates them to other contiguous bodies. 
Hence it is, that when an organ is played on, the 
strings of a late, if near, will be put in motion, and 
emit sounds. But, whence is the difierence of sounds ; 
andJiow is it that they are either sAurp or ^t? This 
cannot be attributed to the quickness of the vibrations, 
by which the sound is popagated in the air, for a tkarp 
note cannot communicate itself with more velocity 
than ajlat one : nor can it be owing to the quantity 
of air that is put in motion : for, a sound may be either 
Jlat or sharp, and strong or weak, at the same time. 
The difference must be irom the quickness of the air's 
tremulous motion. A sonorous body emits a sharp 
tone, when the vibrations of its parts are very quick: 
and a flat tone, when these vibrations are slow. Bui, 
how is it that certain united sounds are harmonious, 
and charm the ear; when others are dbcordant, and 
put us lo pain 1 All that we can say in reply, respect- 
ing the physical characteristic of concords, is, that 
they are produced in the same key ; whereas in dis- 
cords, though the sounds may be emitted at the same 
time, yet they do not prc^rly unite and blend toge- 
ther : which occasioning a double stroke on the audi* 
tor]f nerve, affects the mind in an unpleasing manner. 
Bttt^ of what use would harmony be, if we could 
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not distinguish it from discord 1 Let us praise God, 
who hai so dkposed the or§[ans of hearings that we 
^eua reoeire and distinguish different impressions of 
•otmd ; and has given our soub the faculty of uniting 
certain ideas to certain corporeal sensations. How 
much gratitude do we owe to our God» for the many 
pure and imiocent pleasures which he has given us to 
enjoy ! In this point, let us testify our gratitude, by 
using Music to the glory of his name. Let us lift up 
our hearts to our Great Benefactor, in the most melo- 
dious sounds^ and celebrate his Infinite Goodness to- 
wards us ! 

DECEMBER XXIII. 

MEN COMPARED WITH OTHER ANIMALS. 

In the comparison, which we are gomg to make be* 
tween men and other animals, there will be found 
some things, which are common to both ; others, in 
which they have the advantage over us ; and lastly, 
some itt which we have the advantage over them. 

The principal resemblance between men and brutes 
is, that both are material. We have, like them, life, 
and organized bodies, which are produced by genera- 
tion, and birth, and supported by food. Both have 
animal spirits, and strength to fulfil the different func- 
tions assigned them. Both have voluntary motion, the 
free use of their various members, organs of sense, 
feeling, imagination, and memory. By means of the 
senses, both can feel pleasure and pain ; desire some 
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things, and be averse from others. Both feel a nati»- 
ral propensity to self-preservation, and the propagation 
of their species. Both are liable to those general cor- 
poreal accidents, which the connection, and different 
relation of things, the laws of motion, and the struc- 
ture and organization of their bodies may occasion. 

Relative to that pleasure which may result from the 
gratification of the senses, animals have many advan* 
tages over men. A principal one is, that they do not 
need so much clothing, instruments of defence, and 
conveniencies as men : and are not obliged to invent^ 
to learn, and exercise the arts, necessary to procure 
them. 

At their birth, they bring into the world clothes^ 
arms, and other necessary things: or, if any thing 
should be wanting, they have only to follow their na- 
tural instinct, which is sufficient to render them happy. 
That instinct never misleads them ; and whenever their 
appetites are gratified, they are perfectly content; they 
desire nothing farther, and never run into excess. They 
are satisfied with the present, and take no trouble con- 
cerning the future : for, there is much reason to be- 
lieve, that animals have not the faculty of representing 
to themselves what may happen. A present sensation 
informs them of their wauts ; and their instmct teaches 
them how to supply them. These means they use with 
pleasure : they procure them what they wish ; and 
they enjoy what they get with satisfaction. They 
never think of the morrow: they know nothing of in- 
quietude, concerning the future ; even death itself sur- 
prises them, without having been foreseen ; and with- 
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out having been the cause of previous affliction to 
them* _ 

In all these respects, the brate has the advantage 
over the man. Man is obliged to meditate, invent, 
labour, exercise himself, and receive instructions, with- 
out which he must remain in a continual state of child« 
hood ; and could Scarcely procure himself the neces- 
saries of life. His instincts and passions are not sure 
guides : oil the contrary, if he abandon himself to their 
direction, he is sure to be miserable. Reason alone, 
makes the essential differencebetween him and the brute, 
supplies what is wanting ; and in other respects gives 
him prerogatives to which the brute creation can never 
attain. By means of this faculty, he not only acquires 
necessaries, conveniencies, and superfluities: but, he 
can multiply the pleasures of sense, can ennoble, and 
render them still the more gratifying, as he knows 
how to govern his desires by this faculty. His soul 
tastes pleasures,which are entirely unknown to brutes : 
pleasures, which spring from science, wisdom, order, 
religion, and virtue: and these pleasures infinitely sur- 
pass all those, which come through the organs of sense: 
for, Ist, far from being contrary to the true perfection 
of man, they continually increase it. 2dly. They never 
forsake him ; even when bis senses are deadened by 
sickness, old age, or any other circumstance ; and are 
become insensible to all animal gratifications. 3dly. 
They cause him more and more to resemble God ; 
while, on the contrary, the more he gives himself up 
to the pleasures of sense, the more he is degraded, and 
the more he resembles the brute. We may add, that 
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the brutes are confioed witbiQ a oarrow sphere ; that 
their desires and propensities are but few, and conse- 
quently their pleasures are not greatly diversified ; 
whereas, man has an infinity of desures : can press every 
thing into his service; and knows how to make every 
article useful in one way or other. He can centioually 
add to the perfection of his nature, by new discoveries: 
be acquires farther degrees of knowledge ; and can 
make unlimited. progress in the patli pf perfection and 
happiness* But, the beasts are constantly confined 
within a narrow compass ; neither invent nor perfect 
any thing; continue always at the same point; and 
never rise by application and exercise above animals of 
the same species. 

We may conclude, that it is reason alone, and its 
consequences, which give us the superiority over the 
brute creation; and in this the chief excellence of hu- 
man nature consists. To use out reason to ennoble 
the pleasures of sense; to relish intellectual delights; 
to grow continually in wisdom and holiness ; these dis- 
tinguish man from the brutes : this is the point, to 
which he should ever direct his attention : this is the 
end for which his Maker formed him. Let it be our 
grand business, our constant study, to answer this end; 
for happy we cannot be, but in proportion as we seek 
what reftson and revelation proclaim to be useful and 
good. 
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With what a croud of haman creatures, must a 
tittle city be filled, od the |[reat day of re&urrection ! 
What prodigioui multitodes wUl be spread over the 
whole earth ! Prodigious indeed, but not ionumenible ; 
•eeiag each of the dead is known unto the Lord bis 
Judge, and the name of each, entered in the eternal 
register. None shall be lost; for all must appear be- 
Ibre thejudgment-seat^ and none can escape the notice 
of the all-seeing God. 

Let us suppose, that Gemsimy began to be peopled 
about 500 years alter the general deluge; that is, about 
3,650 years ago, and that horn the foundation of the 
city of Hmmburghvit the above time, to the general 
judgment, suppose it were to take place in the present 
year, there have oidy 200 persons been buried an- 
Buaily, taking one year with another; the number of 
persons wouM amount to 730,000! If then a siugle 
city could produce so many at the day of judgment 
how many must the whole German Empire produce. ! 
Admitting that Germany contains twenty-four mil- 
lions of people, the city of Hamburgh could be reck, 
oned only the three thousandth part of the whole. If 
this be the case, we may suppose on the preceding cal- 
culation that Germany will then produce 2,190 mi 
lions! This is a prodigious number undoubtedly; and 
yet what is it in comparison of the produce of the 
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whole earth, the present number of whole inhabitants 

IS estimated not less than 1,000 millions! If we fix 

on this number, and apply the same calculation as be- 
fore, the total of those who have died since the above- 
mentioned time, must amount to 912,500 millions ! If 
we now add those who have lived before the general 
deluge, and those who have died during the 500 years 
next following, which we may estimate at one fourth 
of the preceding, we shall then have a sum total of 
1,740,625 millions! Lastly, add all those who shall be 
found alive at the day of judgment, and let us fix the 
number at no more than 1,000 millions, and the whole 
amount will be 1,141,625 millions! 

Let us give full scope to our imaginations, and figure 
to ourselves as far as possible, that this prodigious mul- 
titude shall appear in the last day, before the Judge of 
the Universe : how great must that intelligence be, 
that can scrutinize the most secret thoughts of all the 
individuals of which this vast multitude is composed ; 
who knows exactly all their words, thoughts and ac- 
tions; who perfectly remembers the day of their 
birth, the duration of their life upon earth, with the 
time, manner, and circumstances of their death : 
who shall be able perfectly to distinguish the scatter- 
ed atoms of each ; separate, eoUect them, whether 
their boclies had been reduced to ashes, dissolved into 
millions of particles, or had undergone innumerable 
transmutations! Wtiat a work of Omnipotence to col- 
lect these scattered atoms, to pu^rify, ennoble them, 
and form them into immortal bodies ! 
God has informed us, by Divine revelation, that host^ 
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of angels shftll gather his chosen from the four winds : 
that the first sound of the trumpet shall awake the bo- 
dies of saints that slept; for, those who died in Christy 
shall rise first, (1 Cor, xv* 23.) What a pleasing em- 
ployment to the ten thousand tinie^ ten thousand thou- 
sand angels^ (JPaal. Ixviii. 17.) to collect their well- 
beloved brethren^ and present them to Christ ! And 
what transporting joy must it be fol* the myriads of 
blessed spirits^ whom God had gathered into his bo- 
som, to find again those bodies, which they had left 
behind pale/ghastly^disfigured by sufferings^muttlated 
by acts of violence, or consumed by fire; to find them 
again, I say, clothed with celestial beauty and splendor 
like those of the holy angels; as light, as strong, and 
as radiant! Such bodies shall never more be as they 
were formerly, hindrances to the spirit: but shall be 
in eveiy respect, adaptied to the employments of a state 
of eternal beatitude. With what transport may we 
figure to ourselves, the surprize and inefiable sensati- 
ons of the elect, at the sight of this miraculous change 1 

DECEMBER XXV. 

SBFLKCTIONS ON THE NATIVITY OP CUBIST. 

What sentiments of joy, gratitude, and love, should 
the Christian £pel, who, on this day, celebrates thena* 
tivity of Christ! But how great should our surprise 
be, wlien we reflect on- the circumstances which ac* 
companied this great event ! We see a Son of Man in 
t(e lower state of humiliation; and this Son of Man is 
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our God ! W« behold the stroag God, the Invisihiey by 
whose word the heavens aad the earth were made, and 
by whose word they shall be destroyed ; aad we see at 
the same time^ a visible being, weak, and clothed in 
flesh like our own! How woiideriulb this union! The 
King of kings, whom the aagek adore, appears in the 
form of a servant ! He is an iniknt, weak, destitate, 
shedding tears, and lying in a manger 1 What an asto- 
oiahing humiliation ! Human nature so limited and 
corrupt, raised by Jqsus Christ to an eternal throne of 
glory ! What an astonishiug change ! But, can we at 
all comprehend the greatness of the Divme mercy 1 Or 
father, should not the astonlshmait and admimtioB 
with which we are inspired wiien viewing it, be re* 
doubled while reflecting on our unwotthiness, and the 
infinite Majesty of him who cune t» our rdief? This 
is a manifestatioa of love, which infimtely surpasses 
all that we can merit : a k>ve^ which exceeds all that 
we could either hope for, or conceive : a love, at the 
contemplation of which we can only admire, adore, 
and be silent. 

But, if our admiration be great, should not our 
hope be equally sol In the Saviour incarnated, we see 
th^ glorious sign of the new co^'enaot which God has 
made with man. In this we see how faithful God is 
to his promises, seeing he has given his Son, for the 
life of the world. Aud» should we not expect, that 
whatever God has promised in his name, shall be ac* 
complished with the same fidelity? Jesus Christ would 
never have hcHKMired our nature so &r, as to have unit- 
ed it. so intimately to himself, had he not designed to 
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pMrdqa our aiiiquities, heal oar iofirmities, wash oat 
Q«r steins, and restore theaature of raaa to its original 
parity and ioaocefice. What confidence should we 
tiw«eAire have in the love of our heaveuly Fatherl He 
has akeadj gvrea us proofs of an inconceivable love : 
and will he not with Christ freely give us all things ! 
Whi^ caa he vefitse lo grant to our earnest prayers, 
wiw has already given as his most precious gifts, with- 
out our having even twquested theml And, way we 
not have the greatest confidence in hin, who became 
man for our sakes ? H God he in Christ, he will cer- 
tainly acoompliBh ail that he des^ned, by coming into 
the world. He will put all our ^^nues under his 
feet ; he will blot out ail our iniquities, and his al- 
mighty hand will open the gaites of heaven for our re- 
eeption. If we coasecrate ow souls to him, be will 
anatch us from dMt abyss of vke, in which we have 
been immersed ; and give us power to overcohie the 
worM and sin : we shall be made new creatures, holy, 
and giorions like himself. 

Can any thing be more just and rational, than our 
giving up CHMselves on this solemn day, to sentunents 
of gratitude and joy. Can love he repaid, but by love? 
It <is true, that the love of God our Saviour towards us 
is mestimable, and that oar's must ever be infinitely 
less than his : hat, let us exert all the powers he has 
given, «id love him with all that fervor with which 
his grace is ready to inspire us. This sincere love, 
though weak, will be pleasing in his sight. The^ love 
of Christ will mdiice us to seek in him, our happiness 
and joy; and the coatemplatioa of his mercy will be 
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otir most delightfiil employ. We shall seek nothing 
with so much fervor as to keep up a holy commanion 
Vvith him by faith. Full of zeal for his glory, we shall 
avoid and abhor every thing Which might defile our 
souls, or render them displeasing to the Divine Re^ 
deemer. Let us dedicate our lives to him, and only 
expect a continuance of his fkvoar, while walking ac- 
cording t o his holy precepts. Yes, blessed Redeemer, 
to thee alone should we consecrate our bodies and 
souls : to thee we should sacrifice every wish ! At thy 
manger we should learn to renounce ourselves; to 
abhor pride, and to suffer (if necessary for our neigh- 
bour's good) inconvenience, humiliation, and distress. 
Such are the sentiments, with which those who are 
called Christians, ought to celebrate the nativity of 
Christ. Every joyous emotion should have its origin 
in the deepest conviction of the great truths of our 
religion. Let riot our admiration be the fruit of igno- 
rance, but of an enlightened convictiMi. To this end^ 
let us deeply and seriously reflect on the wonders of 
divine grace ; if not to fathom their depths, yet, to 
get a deeper knowledge of their nature and certainty* 
And, if the greatness of the wisdom of God, and his 
immense love astonish and confound us, let them also 
excite in our hearts, a profound veneration for him 
who dwells in the heavens, and a humble opinion of 
our o\^'n weakness. Let us take heed, that our hope 
be not the effect of a blind persuasion^ If it be the 
offspring of unfeigned faith, what sweet consolation, 
what celestial joy will it diffuse through our hearts ! 
Then, assisted by faith's victoriouB power, we shall 
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sdjrmount all the difficulties of life; nothing shall be 
able to rob us of our joy ; nothing be able to destroy 
our felicity. Lastly, let not our love for Christ, be 
eVer separated from the most lively gratitude : let us 
endeavour, incessantly endeavour, to offer the sacri^- 
fiee of a pure heart, and holy life to hitn, who has 
done so much for us. ** What can we render thee, 
O our great Benefactor, for so iliuch love ! Thou hast 
united us to God ; thou hast purchased salvation and 
life! Lord, accept the homage of all we have, and all 
we are ! Receive the sacrifice of our bodies and spi^ 
rits, which both belong to thee ! 

I 

DECEM&ER XXVi, 

^ tHE PLACE OF CHRIST'S NATIVITY, 

At first sight, it seems of little consequence t6 
know the pliice of Christ's nativity ; for we should con- 
sider him as our Redeemed*, whatever the circumstances 
might be which attended his mortal life. But, see- 
ing it has pleased God to announce beforehand, the 
place where the Saviour of the world should be bom t 
it became necessary that it should happen precisely in 
that place; and that this should be one of the charac-* 
t^ristics, whereby Jesus Christ should be known to b^ 
the true Messiah. 

It h also a matter of small importance to us, wher^ 
we may live ; provided we find genuine happiness. 
There is no place on earth, however poor and despica- 
ble, but may have better, and more happy inhabitants> 
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tban many of those are who dwell in the largest and 
most delebrated cities* D9 we know a siqgle place ob 
the whole globe, where the worlds of God do not ap- 
pear under a thousand different forms : and inhere a 
person may not feel that blessed satisfiiction, which 
arises from a holy and Christian life ? For an indivi- 
dual, that place is preferable to all others, where he 
can^e^, and do most good. For a number of people^ 
that place is best, where they can find the greatest 
number of wise and pious meu. £very nation de- 
clines, in proportion as virtue and religion lose their 
influence on the minds of the inhabitants. .Theplac^ 
where a young man first beheld the dawn, and the 
beauty of renewed nature, and with most lively sensa* 
tions of joy and gratitude, adored his God with all the 
veneration and love his heart was capable of; the place 
where a virtuous couple first met and got acquainted; 
or where two friends gave each other the noblest proofi 
of their most tender aflection ; the village, where one 
may have himself given or seen the most remarkable 
example of goodness, uprightness, or patience ; jsuch 
places I say« must be dear to their iiearts. 

Bethlehem, according to this rule, was, notwitb- 
standing its smalhiess, a most venerable place; seeing 
there, so many pious people had their abode ; and that 
acts of peculiar piety had often been performed in it. 
First, the patriarch Jacob stopped sometime in it, to 
erect a monument to his well-beloved Rachel. It was 
at Bethlehem that honest Naomi, and her modest 
daughter-in-law Ruth, gave such proofs of their faith 
and holiness : and in it Boaz, the generous benefao- 
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tor, bad lib abode and his possessions. At Bethieheln 
the bumble Jesse sojouroed, tbe happy father of s^ 
jnaoy sons ; tbe youngest of wbom^ rose from tbe ' 
pastoral life to the throne of Israel. It was in tb]« 
country tb^t David formed the resolution of building 
a house for the Lord ; and in which he shewed himself 
the true shepheni and father of his subjects, when at 
tbe sight of the destroying Angel, whose sword spread 
consternation and death on all hands, he made inter* 
cesnion for his people. It was in Bethlehem that ZerU'' 
babel the prince was born, this descendant of David 
who was the type of that Ruler and Shepherd, under 
whose empire, Israel is one day to assemble, in order 
to enjoy uninterrupted happiness. Lastly, in this city 
tbe Son of God appeared ; who by his birth, laid the 
foundation of that salvation, which, as Redeemer, he 
was to purchase by his death for the whole world. 
Thus, in places which from their smallness, are enti- 
tled to little notice, men sometimes spring, who be- 
come the benefactors of the human race. Often, an 
inconsiderable village has given birth to a man, who by 
bis wisdom, uprightpess, or heroism, has been a bles- 
sing to whole kingdoms. 

It is our business so to live in our cities or villages, 
that the end for which Jesus Christ was born, may be 
accomplished in us. It is certain, that genuine piety 
would make tbe most rapid progress in the earth, if 
every where, men endeavoured to give proofs of in- 
nocent manners, and fervent iaith ; and become mc* 
dels of patience, diligence, and uprightness. If our 
cities furnished a greater number of virtuous examples, 
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their influence iitrould sooti become extehHet! to the in- 
habitants of the country : and in the smallest vilhig^s 
or hdniletSy we should see persons, who, like Joseph 
and Mary, were distitagaished by th\iir piety ; and 
■would attract the respe<itof the wise and good ; though 
living in the depth of poverty and abasentent. Cod 
would shed his blessings (5ver the countt^ oftiiese good 
people ; and in some generations might We not hop^ 
to see a people formed, full of the fbar of 'the Lord, 
and diligently Walking in his Ways t 

He who has travelled most over the wortd, who has 
tisited cities, the dwelling places of kings ; and who 
has been a witness of the various crimes (Committed 
there ; has he not cause to be thankful to 6od, if at 
last he find a town or village, where, in a peaceful cot, 
encompassed with quiet neighbours, he may conse- 
crate himself entirely to the service of God and the 
good of man, and thus arrive at that genuine happi- 
ness which flows from peace and serenity of soul. He 
vvill not then regret that he lives not in places, more 
luagnificent indeed, but wlierie sensual pleasure spreads 
all its snares : tnore superb, but where Vice has its 
throne : more rich, but where the inhabitants live in 
torgetfulness of God, and the duties they ought to per- 
form. To these he will prefer an obscure retreat; 
where, sheltered from cutting remorse, he may spend 
his days in tranquillity and joy. 
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THE CASB WQICH GOD TAKE> OiT MfN VHOiC 

THSIR BIR'mi. 

^^HAT a multitude of wants have we the moment 
we are born ! It is with great ajSfooy, and through the 
asfiistanee of others that we are brought into the world ; 
and we should have speedily lost the life we began to 
•iive^ had not a variety of things, relative to our cloth- 
ing and nourbhment been provided beforehand ; and 
- had we not found persons, who condescended to take 
care of us in that state of weakness, in which we were 
totally destitut&ofall things: or rather, if our heavenly 
Father had not watched over our preservation. He 
took care oi us, when we were in our motbei^s womb ; 
where no human wisdom or diligence couid have pro- 
vided for us. Hid hands formed, arranged* and con- 
nected all the members of our bodies. He pointed out 
to the veins the course they should run; and filled 
them with the vital fluid. He has clothed us Vfiih 
$kin tmdJUthf and fenced us with bones and sinews. 
Job X. S. We were a shapeless mass; but the Al* 
mighty fashioned us : and unitiug a rational and in- 
telligent spirit with our bodies, he made ahumancrea- 
tare worthy of himself; for he stamped it with hk 
own image. The same kind Providence which pte- 
sided over our formation, has never forgotten us ; but 
continued to watch over us with paternal care. At 
oar entrance into the world, we were provided mtli 
tender and faithful friends, who received us with ex- 
traordinary a^ection, and who ^fiarad neither trotthJe 
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nor expence to do us good. These faithful friends 
were our parents. What miserable creatures must 
^e have been, had not our heavenly Father inspired 
tliem with such disinterested love for us ! But, could 
even this love have availed, had these parents been 
destitute of the means to assist us ! The more they 
loved us, the more insupportable their indigence would 
have been ; and the more miserable they must have 
felt, while destitute of the power to supply our wants. 
But, God took care that they should have every thing 
that was necessary for us, precisely at the time in 
which it was needed. 

But the tender care of the Lord extended far be- 
yond the moment of our birth. He then laid the foun- 
dation of our future happiness. Poor and despicable 
creature, we neither knew, nor could- know at that 
^time, what our lot should be. But, all was perfectly 
l^uown to him. He saw the whole of our life, with 
the future and contingent events which concerned it; 
together with all their consequences and references. 
He knew what would be roost advantageous to us, 
regulated our lot accordingly, and determined at the 
same time en the means which he purposed to employ, 
in order to procure us that felicity which his mercy 
designed. From our birth the causes existed, which 
were to influence our future happiness; and began 
tlien to act, conformably to the Divine views. How 
much did the happiness of our lives depend on our 
parents: their manner of thinking, their circumstances 
in life, their connections, &c. ? How much did the 
education we received, the examples we had before 
us, tlfc connections we formed, the opportunities we 
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had of exercising our powers and unfolding our talents^ 
iii6oence the happiness of our whole life! 

And did not the wisdom and goodness of God our 
Father appoint, regulate and conduct every advantage- 
ous circumstance 1 We could not choose our own pa- 
rents, nor appoint their situation in life. The choice 
of the masters and friends we had in our youth, did 
not depend wholly on our parents; and whatever their 
prudence and attention might have been, they them- 
selves were dependent on circumstances and opportiK 
nities. It was God who managed all those conjunc* 
tures ; which have proved so advantageous to us. It 
was he who watched over our happiness ; and who in 
his great goodness directed and coutrouled all events, 
which might prove favourable or unfavourable to our 
wellbeing. He foresaw and determined every thing; 
and all his dispensations towards us were acts of wis* 
dom and mercy. He knew what adversities would be 
useful to us ; and appointed what their sources should 
be ; when they should begiu, when they should end, 
and tlie advantages we should derive from them. AU 
these causes acted for some time in secret : by degrees 
they were developed ; and in many instances we have 
already seen how necessary our losses and afflictions, 
were to our welfare. But they could not have had 
these salutary effects, without the concurrence of many 
causes, which acted remotely a loug time before, and 
were utterly unknown to us. In a word, the Divine 
Goodness has wisely directed all the events of our life, 
50, as to be most beneficial to us. 

These reflections should fill our souls with confi- 
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denceand traDqcrilltty. What can be more consolatory, 
than to be persuaded that an invisible Being takes care 
of us : a Being who is infinitely good, wise, and pow- 
erful : who has watched over us from the monient of 
our birth : and who from that hour determined and 
regalaited every thing necessary for us, during the 
coarse of our lives ; Who has eotuited our days, and 
fixed the term of our life so, that no human pow^r ca^ 
change it: and who, from the first momeni of our ex* 
istence, has provided every thing necessary for our 
present and eternal happiness 1 The Confidence aad 
peace which rest on thi# h&sk, must be immoveable^ 

DECEMBER XXVlII. 

THS TERM OF HUMAN LIVlC. 

£vEiiT liHui dies precisely at tlM tinfe that Qod bee 
appoifiled in liit eternal wisdom. As Ike Im^ 0f enf 
birUi is fixed, so also is the time of our dcialh. Bftt, 
the term of our Hfe is not s«bfect to faitallty : nor in« 
evhable necessity: Mch things harve no existence. All 
that occurs, may happen sooner at later, or not tak« 
place at all. And if is always possible, that the man 
who died to-day, might hate died sooner, or ffright 
have lived a much longer time. God has not fixed 
mas^s days by sm arbitrary or absolute decree, witfaoirt 
taking in the circuitistances in which he might be 
found. Be is an infinitely Wise being, who never 
acts but from motives worthy of himself. He there- 
fore must have just reasons to induce him to determine, 
that such a man shonld leave the world at such a time 
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rather than at another. Bnt, although the terni of lilSi 
be in itself neither iDfluenced by necessity, iu>r f(»ta}ity» 
iti«iieverthei«S3 eertain^and cannever be reaJJy changed* 

When man. dies, there are always some eai>^ 
vi4iich infallibly lead to his da^th^-^but thesQ may b* 
always suspended, or changed, by tbe.SuprenseSeing,^ 
One dies of a mortal disease : smother by a suddea and 
unforeseen accident* One pi^ri^hea by firei aiu^tfaei' 
by water. G<^d h^ fores^eii all these QSiases ; ^pr ui 
ha an idl^ and indiierent i^ctator in the business: h% 
hpWi esi^MWied t^i^n^ all with, q^ve ; he h^iS oompared 
tbeai. wilh his ow» purposes ; oipd sees whether he 
CAQ 9p]wove them or not. If approved* th^y are ooa- 
s^quently dicterfflrined ; apdj, in that case, there exists 
2k divipe d^cr^, in viftue of which the man dies of s«ch 
aA^ sii^h aa Hccideat, apd in such a particular time. 
Thift doere^ caa neithyer be revoked nor prevented: 
for, th< s^e reason^ which God has at present for re- 
UH^ving a n^an from thi& worlds were known, to him 
from all eternity : and he formed the same judgment 
th^o of it which lie has ^ow* Wh^, therefore, should 
indu(;e bii» to altfr his purpos«^ 1 

But, it may so happei^ that Qod foreseeing tb« 
caifK«s of the de4tb of ^, particiilar p^rnoi^i did mo^ apr 
prove of them* In this case, fa# muit^ at least, hav^ 
determined to permit them, without which they coul^ 
not tgk^ place, nof could the n^n die. Put, if tba 
p^niissiou of those cau.<ies of death were resolved oi^ 
God wilH« theref^ret, that we should die in the tim^ 
in which tho^ causes sh^U exist. I| U |)ios#ible, th^t 

he mi^ht h%v« kmu mUmi t^ ^^ m k»ffg#>r Uff ; 
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and did not approve the cause of our death : but it was 
not consistent with his wisdom to counteract the ope- 
ration of those causes. He views the Universe col- 
kctively, and finds reasons to induce him to permk 
the 'death of a certain person at a particular time ; al- 
though he approve not the causes, manner, and cir- 
cumstances of that death. His wisdom finds means 
to direct that death to the most useful purposes ; or, 
he foresaw, that a longer life in that person's circum- 
stances, would neither be useful to himself, nor to the 
world : or, lastly, he saw, that in order to prevent that 
death, there must be a new and different combination 
of things : a combination, which could not accord with 
the general plan of the Universe, and which would 
have prevented a greater good from taking place. In 
a word, although God may sometimes disapprove the 
causes of a man's death, he has, nevertheless, wise and 
just reasons to permit them to take place; and conse- 
quently to purpose, that the man shall die at that time, 
and by those means. 

These considerations are calculated to make us look 
on death with Christian fortitude. What renders death 
formidable is, chiefly, the uncertainty of the manne 
and time of our leaving the world. If we knew before 
band, when, and what manner of death we should die, 
we should probably wait for it with more courage, and 
fear it Itrss in its approaches. Now, nothing can be 
more efficacious to calmand strengthen our mind than 
the persuasion, that Divine Providence watches over 
our lives : and that from the foundation of the world 
he has determmed with Infinite wisdom and good- 
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ness, the time, tnannery and circumstances of our 
deatii. The term of our lives is therefore appointed; 
mild no man can die sooner or later than God has de» 
termined ; for tiie good even of the person himself: 
for each person dies precisely at the time in which it 
it most to his own advantage. An Almighty Provi- 
dence watches over our days ; it lengthens or shortens 
them as it judges will be most profitable to the chil- 
dren of Crod; not only in reference to this world, but 
also in reference to eternity. Fully persuaded of this 
consolatory truth, we may wait for death with a trans 
quil mind ; and seeing the hour is uncertain, let us 
be found constantly ready to meet it. It certainly will 
not appear, till God judges it most expediept.^ It is 
true, we know not what kind of death we^ shall die, 
nor the circumstances of it ; but, it is sufficient to 
know, that we cannot die but in that way in which 
the beneficent Governor of the world sees it will be 
best for ourselves, and for all those who appertain to 
us. Fortified by this thought, let us proceed without 
auxiety, on our earthly pilgrimage; let us cheerfully 
submit to all the dispensations of Providence, and nerer 
fear any danger, to which the performance of our duty 
may expose us. 

DECEMBER XXIX. 

THE INSTABILITY OF EARTHLY THINGS. 

There is nothing in Nature, whose state and mode 
of being is not liable to change. Every thing ib the 
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•{Ku-t of frailly and inconstancy: and notfaing is so dar- 
Ma a» ta coatioue always like itself. The most solid 
bodies are aot so impenetrablip, nor tfaeir parts so close* 
ly eottiiect«d» at to be exempt from dissolution and de^ 
strnetbn. £very particle of matter chaiigea its fornr 
iMeaaJbly. Hew many changes have onr bodies un- 
ller^:one since they were formed in our mother^s 
womb! We anutiaUy lose something of what we 
ANmeriy were ; aiid gam as many new particles from 
the amraaly vegetabK or mmeral kingdom. Every 
Ifaing on emrth ioeroaaes and decreases by turns; but 
wkh thij difference, that these changes do not operato 
so speedily in some bodies as in others. 
. The celestial bodies appear now the same that thejF 
were from the beginning; and these 9xe probably the 
most iavariablo o#all bodies. Nevertbdess, accurate 
observers have noticed, that eertam stars have disap- 
peared, and the variabkness of the spots on the snn^s 
face psove, that even that lumioary is in some respects 
sabjeet to the general kw of m u tability. Besides, his 
motion renders him siibjeet to several variatione ; and 
although he is never extinct, yet he has been often ob- 
scured by fogs, clouds, and perliaps by interna! revohi- 
tions also. This is all that we can know, in the almost 
immeasurable distance we are from him. How many 
other changes, both external and internal, might pre- 
sent themselves to our eyes, were we near enough to 
that liimtoary, we cannot tell. If the instabilky of 
terrestrial things strike us more, this is because we ar^ 
so nigh them. And bow frail are tliey ! And how 
subject to change ! The object eontiiHies to resemble 
itself; and nevertheless, it is different from what it 
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oace wan. We daily see the tfaiogs here below under 
sew forms; some increase^ others diminish and perish.^ 

The year» which will come to its close in about two 
ikiysy has furnished us with incontestable proofa of 
tltit.^ £ven in the little circle in which we are con* 
fined, how many revolutions have taken place! Many 
of thoee whom we have known for many years, are no 
more. Many, whom we have known to be rich, arc 
now become poor: or, at least, reduced to straitened 
circumstances. And, if we examine ourselves^ shall 
we not find, that in many respects, we also have been 
changed. Have not our health and activity suffered 
eon^derabie decrease 1 And do not all these altera- 
tions indicate, that the great and last revolution which 
deatly shall work in us is at hand? Besides, how many 
fhin^ may happen in this and the twofoUowmg days 
of this year I Wemi^ become poorer than we are: bt 
attacked by sickness ; experience the nnfaithfubiess of 
reputed friends ; or even dk in this short space of 
time : at least it \% certain, that circumstances may oecur, , 
which it was abs^lntely impossible for us to foresee. 

Reflectioiis of this nature might wdl distress as, or 
even drive us to despair, if we could not derive sup- 
port and consolation from religion. But, this leads us 
to the only, invariable, and eternal Being, whose 
very nature is unchangeable. This immntable Being 
mnst be to eternity just what he is. Therefore his 
mercy endures for ever; and his righteousness from 
generation to generation. May this truth be'ever pre- 
sent with us, that it may soAen the disagreeable vicis- 
situdes which we continually meet with here below ! 
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How happy will it be for us, if airthese revolutionsy 
which days» years and time^ bring with them, lead us 
nearer to the Suprenie-Good ; and to the state of e?er- 
histing glory and felicity ! ** Tfans, full of confidence in 
his invariable goodness, we will submit with resigna- 
tion to all the changes and chances of this mortal life; 
all our souls shall rejoice in him, who is the immutable 
Beings our Lights our Kock^ and our sure Defence.! 
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JL HE approaching close of the year, should lead us to 
make some reflections^ which, however important, do 
Dot always occupy us as they ought. In order to feel 
more sensibly how short the course of our life is, let 
•i now examine how we have spent the days that are 
past; though we have much reason to believe, this 
will be to us, a subject of humiliation and confusion. 
. Let us first consider those days, to regulate the use 
of which, was utterly out of our power. How many 
hours of this year have we employed in eating, drink* 
ing, and sleeping; in a word, in caring for the body," 
and providing for its various necessities! How many 
hours more have been spent in almost useless occupati? 
ons, or at least such as were of no use to our immortal 
souls ! For instance, in unnecessary journies, in dis-* 
agreeable company, and in long and fatiguing meals 1 
HovC many hours have we spent in uncertainty, and 
consequently in inaction ? How much time have wc 
lost in examining intricate questions, and embarrassed 
a£^irs, in weighing the prog and cons, before we re- 
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solved to act m certain important matters 1 And how 
many hours have we lost in the expectation of particu- 
lar advantages ? Thus, in taking but even a superficial 
view of the use we have made of this year, we find that 
a multitude of days have been lost to that immortal 
spirit, which inhabits this clay tenement : and after 
this deduction, how little remains of the year which 
we can say has been employed for real life ! It is evi- 
dent that out of 365 days, there are scarcely 50, of 
which we can say, " These are ours : we have em- 
ployed them in the great interests of our souls, and in 
the acquisition of eternal felicity/' And, of this small 
remaining number of days, how many hours have we 
lost by our folly or frailty ! Alas ! How much time 
has been sacrificed to vice, or tainted by sin ! God of 
mercy ! How humiliating is this thought ! How pro- 
per to confound us ! On this subject, nothing but the 
ever salutary doctrine of the merit of thy Son, can 
calm omr terror, or snatch us from eternal misery ! 
' How many of those hours, which the paternal love 
of God gave us to be employed in our eternal interests, 
have been foolishly lavished away, and that with the 
blackest ingratitude! Precious hours ! during which, 
alas, we have wandered far from this most compas- 
sionate and best of Parents ! Can we not reckon many 
hours, which we have sacrificed to the world, to va- 
nity, to indolence, to false pleasures ; which we have 
profaned by impurity, envy, jealousy, backbiting, and 
other vices, which betray a heart destitute of proper 
love and respect to God; and of charity to our neigh- 
bour 1 And, have we never spent any of that time, 
which we should %ave employed in advancing the 
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kingdom of Christ, in opposition to the Divine coon- 
seh, in disturbing tbe peace of society, and distitct* 
ing his ciiurcfa ? — ^And, even since God bas brougiit 
US to a better mind, and inspired us with a dMie to 
walk in his ways ; how many days have we irrecover- 
ably losty wliich . should have been employed in th^ 
reygion, whidh was our glory, and which pointed' out 
the path, that led to eternal happiness ! How have we 
been injured by distractions, coldness, bariemiess of 
soul, doubts, inquietudes, want of temper, and impu* 
rtty of nuad ! These, and many other infirmities, the 
coasequences of improper conduct, the frailty of the 
body, the weakness oi the mind, or the strength of 
old habits, have often disgraced those, who have made 
some considerable progress in the ways of God* Now, 
by all these things, our piety is injured, the progress 
of our happiness retarded, and our graoes rather weak- 
ened, or destroyed ! Lastly, with what speed does die 
little portion of time, which .we can dispose of, fiy 
avjfay ! A year is gone, and we have scarcely perceived 
it ! And, of what importance is a year to a being, 
whose real life, may be reckoned by Aours 7 We faa^w 
scarcely thought seriously of it, till another year is slipt 
i^. Hud we employed this year in the work of ovr 
salvation, we should not desire to recal it either in 
whole, or in part. But,* now that we fiud so little of 
k has bten spent in the great purposes, for which it 
was given, we wish to recal that part at least, of whidt 
we have made tlie worst use. But, it is in vain : the 
year closes — and all the good and bad actions whidi 
have marked it, are swallowed op in eternity ! 

Fatherof Mercies ! Reconcile us fo tliyse!f,by Chriat 
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Jeeus : and ^ffuit, tiiat tikis ml^nt year aiay not b«- 
conte a Bnbject of anguish to us oti our death-bed, ii«tr 
the cause of our {>drdittoii througb eternity ! Pardon, 
O pardon all sins, which we have this year unhaj^piiy 
^ommittBd against thee! And grant us Mercy t-^ 
Mtrc^y mt the hour of death ; Mercy, in the day of 
judgment ; and Mm-ty through ell eternity ! 

DECEMBER XXXL 

A ttYMN OF THANKSGTViNG At THE CLOSE 

OF 'tHfi YEAB. 

IjOiaB ! Thou art the God of Time : thou art also 
God of Eternity f I will sing a joyous hymn to thy 
praise : I will celebrate thy holy name. A year is 
finishing its course. — ^To what do I owe the continua- 
tion of my existence ? — It is to thy grace alone, and 
to thy paternal bounty ! 

Bemg of beings! receive my adpration! Everlasting 
Lord, thou canst not vary ; but, as for us poor and 
feeble mortals, we have been, are now, and shall be 
Dust, Thou alone art incapable of change. Thou 
hast been, thou art, and thou shalt be to eternity ! 

Lord, thy faithfulness endures froHi generation to 
generation : thy mercy is new every niorniug : — there 
is not a moment of my life, in which thou hast not 
given me some new blessing. 

Thou hast led me by thy Fatherly care,' through the 
year, which is now ending:-— when my heart became 
a prey to anxiety and distress, thoujdidst pour out thy 
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. consolations, and didst haste to my succour. I will 
praise thee ! I will exalt thee» from the ground of my 
heart ; I will cast myself anew on thy unerring guid- 
ance, and merciful support. 

Pardon, O my God I Pardon the innumerable of- 

'fences, which I have committed against thee in the days 

that are past! And, let me once more, for th^ sake of 

Jesus,^ex}>erience thy paternal support ! Teach me to 

^o thy will : teach me to please thee as long as I live ! 

Inspire me x\ith new zeal, and grant me new 
strength to walk before thee in the paths of righteous- " 
nesft ! Make me attentive to thy voice in my consci- 
ence ! Quicken and sanctify my heart by thy Spirit ; 
timt, being filled with love, and detached from the 
w-orld, it may ever be united unto thee, O thou Sove- 
reign Good! 

The world, and its enjoyments flee away: in it there- 
fore, I should seek no happiness. — Even here below^, I 
may aspire after pure joys.— 1 am related to angels: — 
my patrimony is heaven: — grant, O God, that I may 
incessantly aspire after it! 

mv Cod! Teach me to redeem the time, and to 
Hvalk with holy circumspection in the .way which leads 
to eternity! Condescend to alleviate the burthen of 
life, till I reach that happy period, in which 1 shall 
rest from n y labours and my repose be interrupted no 
more! Amen. 
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